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MUSZ AMERICANZ.* 


INTERVIEW WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
LADY. 


BY EDMUND C, STEDMAN. 


TIME, near two-thirty. Scene, the parlor-car 
That brought us here. *Twas at the Hart- 
ford station 
We noted first a bright particular star, 
A dame whose bearing gained our admira- 


tion. 
‘*Perchance,’”? we thought, ‘‘she comes from 
parts afar, 


To view the sacred places of our nation ; 
Perchance, like some Elektra or Antigone, 
Has wept above the urn of Mrs. Sigourney,” 


Even thus we thought, so classical her mien 
And worn with such a Grecian grace her 
raiment, 
She took the seat beside us like a queen, 
Began to chat, as if she there to stay meant ; 
Soon gave her card, the which when I had 
seen 
I nudged my wife and said: ‘“‘ Our friend- 
ship’s claimant, 
it seems, the morganatic wife of Zeus is— 
MNEMOSYNE, the Mother of the Muses !’’ 


Then spoke aloud: “ What errand to our 
land 
Has brought you, Madam, over Neptune’s 
waters?” 
“A quest,’’ she said, ‘‘ you surely understand, 
Recalling the sad story of my daughters 
Torn from their ancient shrines, a hapless 


band, 
And scattered far in search of other quar- 
ters. 
Poor things! since then, in many realms and 
ages, 
I've sought them with a grief that naught 
assuages | 
‘Sometimes, indeed, I’ve come upon their 
track, 
Or heard of them to long mistreatment 
fated; 


Put out-of-doors in rain and cold, alack! 
Or set at work in services they hated. 
To mend their fortunes they were fain to pack 
Once more, and to Columbia emigrated, 
Where, since the sex’s lively modern move- 
ment, 
Their lot, they hoped, might undergo im- 
provement, 


“Alas! I learn of them at this late time 
Forced by their wits to earn a name and 
living ! 
Dress costs more here than in our summer 
clime— 
They never did have Mercury’s knack of 
thieving, 
Though counted smart at speech and song 
and rhyme. 
So here I sought them, not without mis- 
giving—”’ 
“‘And found them, too?’ I asked of her. 
“ Well, rather!” 
She answered. ‘‘ Found so many, their own 
father, 


“Great Zeus, their well-attested doting sire, 
Would not pronounce me their maternal 
owner! 
No twins were mine, though couplets I 
admire— , 
No trios, though proud Britain’s queen’s a 
donor 
Of guineas five for triple lots and higher ; 
T left all that to Leda and Latona. 
My Muses found at last—not having seen 
them 
For all these yeare—’tis hard to judge between 
them ! 





* Read at the Dinner given by the Papyrus Club, 
Boston, Feb. 15th, in honor of many well-known Amer- 
(can women of song and letters. 
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““You see, they deemed it best to change their 
names, 
And ’tis so long since I have seen their 
features 
That when, once snugly housed at the St. 
James, 
My mission known, a bevy of bright crea- 
tures, 
Intent on sundry works and divers aims, 
Authors and songsters, editors and teachers, 
Vow they are mine—the choice a penny’s 
toss is, 
Like that between no end of Charley Rosses. 


* Urania, star-gazing from some tower, 
I think to light upon without much trouble ; 
And there’s Terpsichore—in half an hour 
I picked her out—she hasn’t got a double, 
Dances no more, but in a bookish bower 
With fancies blithe and wits that ever 
bubble 
Is of all children’s hearts the sure possessor, 
And makes them dance; in fact, they throng 
to bless her! 


* But which is Klio, now, my eldest-born ? 
Some one of these who write each day’s 
brief history, ‘ 
Or she whose novel freed a race forlorn ? 
Kalliope—ah! here’s a precious mystery ! 
Is’t Julia, Helen, or that skyward-borne 
Pure singer from Ohio’s far consistory ? 
Sometimes I think she’s one, sometimes an- 
other, 
Then all at once—oh! 
mother. 


‘* Which is Euterpe, next I’d like to know? 

For Clara, Annie, Minnie raise her banner ; 

And each of them with carol high or low 
Might charm Apollo, music’s heavenly 

planner. 

Our scale had five notes only ; now they go 
By octaves, in the most entrancing manner, 

Imagine, sir, how delicate the choice is 

That hits it right among these rival voices ! 


who would be a 


“Pray who could guess, without a strawberry- 
mark, 
Which is Melpomene and which Thalia? 
Upon my word, I still am in the dark 
’Twixt Clara, Mary, Anna brave and dear, 
And them whose written pages show the 
spark 
Of genius, and move the smile, the tear— 
Who pen your sketches neat, your fine 
romances. 
There’s wit in Kate ; there’s Nature’s self in 
Frances, i 


‘And in those girls of the New England 
shore, 
The two Elizabeths and either Harriet, 
And her whose books the little women store. 
A prairie horseman, poising with his lariat 
To catch the fleetest racer, would not more 
Be tasked than I, who Boston mean to 
tarry at! 
Nor am I sure which minstrels risen newly 
Are Erato and Polyhymnia truly ; 


“ Sweet hymns they made—love-lays and mar 
riage-songs ; 
And so do L. C. M., and Rose, and Nora, 
And Lucy, to whose realm the coast belongs, 
As the gray sea to Celia, its adorer. 
What rippling names! ’Twould be the chief 
of wrong» 
That one should find another prized before 
her. 
Dear me! My troubles quite exceed the 
Peri’s, 4 
And make a trifling thing the quest of Ceres. 


“Then there’s the mystic Tenth, my Inconnue! 
I think ’tis settled she was never given 
To medicine or law. Perhaps Dudu, 
Constance, or Addie, yet may prove the 
true one. 
Please tell me, sir, if you’ve discovered who 
She is; or if, indeed, you ever knew one. 
Oh! if you know thém all, pray tell who 
each is: 














WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








“No! Not to make them mine would I do so,”’ 
Iesaid. ‘D’ye think me quite as green as 
Paris ? 
The doom of Orpheus was less full of woe 
Than his will be whose tact so far miscar- 
ries. 
But come, Mnemosyne, be wise. Let go 
The doubt which still your classic bosom 
harries. 
Adopt them all! Why, Doris had some fifty 
Not half so famous, well-behaved, and 
thrifty |” 


She mused (as Muses do), then cried: ‘‘ Con- 
tent ! 
I'll do it. Each henceforth shall be my 
daughter ! 
Hear, ye Divine Ones!’’ 
ment 
Ended the taJk of which I’m the reporter. 
Soon into Boston town our fast train went, 
Nor left me time to make my story shorter. 
Fair sisters, [’ll not tire you with another, 
Even though again I chance to meet your 
Mother. 


With this senti- 





THE TREATY OF BERLIN AND RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





So many inquiries have come to me from 
America in regard to the effect of the Treaty 
of Berlin upon religious liberty in Turkey 
that I think it better to give a general 
answer to them all in a full statement of the 
facts of the case, so far as I know them. 
As the subject is one of general interest, I 
make this statement in the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

The question of religious liberty came 
up in the Conference of Constantinople. I 
called the attention of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury to it, soon after his arrival, and it was 
at once brought before the Conference. But 
it would probably have come up in much 
the same way if nothing had been said 
about it, for the Mohammedans, Greeks, 
Catholics, and Jews were all directly in- 
terested in it, as well as the Bulgarians and 
Protestants. Noone objected to it in the 
Conference, and it was also included in the 
last Turkish propositions, which, for other 
reasons, the Conference rejected. 

At Berlin, at the 5th session of the Con. 
gress, the French plenipotentiary proposed 
two articles on this subject in regard to 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. They 
were discussed at the 6th session, when the 
Turkish representative declared that, as far 
as Eastern Roumelia was concerned, they 
were unnecessary, as religious liberty was 
an accepted and established principle of the 
Turkish Government. No action was 
taken, and the subject was brought up 
again at the 7th session, by the French rep- 
resentative, Lord Salisbury regretted that 
the articles were not made to include all 
European Turkey; and, in the course of the 
discussion, added Asiatic Turkey also. 
Prince Bismarck said that he agreed with 
Lord Salisbury; but that it was too complex 
a question to be settled at that session. 
Count Shouvaloff said that Russia fully 
sympathized with the principle of religious 
liberty, and that, since the Congress had 
chosen to replace ethnographic boundaries 
by strategic frontiers, it was all the more 
necessary that these frontiers should not be- 
come religious barriers. 

The subject was dropped, to be resumed 
at the Sth-session, with special reference to 
Servie, -When, Lord Salisbury proposed to 
apply the French propositions to this princi- 
pality, the French delegate agreed. Prince 
Gortchakoff said that this was designed to 
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settle the Jewish question; that, as far as 
rekigious liberty was concerned, he was in 
favor of it, and it had always been faithful- 
ly carried out in Russia. But the question 
of the civil rights of the Jews in Servia and 
Roumania was a very difficult and compli 
cated one, on account of the character of 
these people, who were not at all like the 
Jews of Western Europe, but an absolute 
curse to the country. 

The discussion continued; and England, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy voted 
for the proposition, Bismarck suggesting 
that the degraded condition of the Jews: in 
Servia might result from their civil disabil- 
ities. Turkey made no objection, and the 
following article was.inserted in the Treaty: 

‘‘In Servia the distinction of religious be- 
liefs and confessions cannot exclude or in- 
capacitate anyone from the enjoyment of 
civil and politial rights, admission to public 
service and honors, or the exercise of any 

rofession or ind , wherever it may be. 

he liberty and the external observance of 
all religions is assured to all persons living 
in Servia, as well as to foreigners; and no 
impediment can be put in the way of the 
organization of the different religions or 
their relations with their spiritual chiefs.” 

In later sessions the same article was 
adopted in regard to Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
and Roumania, 

At the 12th session Lord Salisbury pro- 
posed to the Congress an article securing 
religious liberty to all the subjects of the 
Ottoman Empire tn Hurope. 

The Turkish delegate, after some debate, 
read the following paper, which he had just 
received from his government: 

‘‘In view of declarations made in the 
Congress, under different circumstances, in 
favor of religious toleration, you are author- 
ized to declare, on your part, that the feel- 
ing of the Sublime Porte in this respect 
accords perfectly with the end which Europe 
has in view. Its most constant traditions, 
its secular policy, the instinct of its people 


‘all urge it to this end, In all the empire 


the most various religions are professed by 
millions of the subjects of the Sultan, and 
no one is molested in his belief or in the 
exercise of his religion. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment is decided to maintain this princi- 
le in all its force and to extend it so far as 
t is necessary.” 

Lord Salisbury observed that, although 
the Porte had often made these declarations, 
they had not always been carried out in 
practice. However, he had no objection to 
recognizing these declarations in the treaty. 
The Turkish delegate then proposed that 
Lord Salisbury’s article be amended so as to 
include Turkey in Asia, and this was agreed 
to. The article, as finally accepted, is No. 
62 of the Treaty of Berlin, and reads as 
follows: 


“‘The Sublime Porte having expressed the 
wish to maintain the principle of religious 
liberty in giving to it its widest extension, 
the contracting ies formally accept this 
spontaneous declaration. In no part of the 

ttoman Empire can any religious distinc- 
tion be made a motive of exclusion or inca- 
ge in that which concerns civil or polit- 
cal rights, admission to public office or 
honors, or the exercise of different profes- 
sions or industries. All will be admitted, 
without distinction of religion, to testify 
before the tribunals. berty and the ex- 
ternal observance of all are assured 
to all, and no obstacle shall be put in the 
pe of the organization of the different 
religions or their relations with their spirit- 
ual chiefs, The ecclesiastics, pilgrims, and 
monks of all nationalties traveling in Euro- 


) ual 

ee , Tights, and Bnd “The 
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and of their 
institutions, in Land and elsewhere, 
is recognized as belon to the diplomatic 
and consular ts of the Powers in Tur- 
key. The rights acquired by France are 
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expressly reserved, and it ‘s well understood 
that no change will be made in the ——_ 
in the Holy Land. The monks of Mt. 
Athos, whatever their nationality, will be 
assured their former rights and advantages, 
and will enjoy, without any ex en- 
tire equality ob rights and prerogatives. 

It will be seen by the above statement 
that the question of religious liberty was 
brought before the Congress by France with 
reference to Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, 
and Roumania. England proposed to ex- 
tend it to all European Turkey, and, at the 
request of the Sublime Porte, Asiatic Tur- 
key was included in the action of the Con- 
gress. All the Powers approved of this 
action, except so far as it related to the 
Jews in Servia and Roumania, in regard to 
whom Russia suggested objections. France, 
England, Germany, Russia, and Turkey 
were equally strong in their expressions of 
approval. Italy and Austria expressed no 
dissent. . 

Such are the facts as officially stated in 
the protocols of the Congress of Berlin. 
They suggest several questions. 

First. What brought this subject before 
the Congress? I have already suggested 
the answer to this question in a gen- 
eral way. New provinces were to be 
formed, in which a certain branch of 
the Christian Church was to have a 
large majority of the population, and, 
consequently, power to do what it pleased; 
but bitter religious controversies already 
disturbed these provinces, and Greeks, Cath- 
olics, Mohammedans, and Jews, perhaps 
Protestants also, were in danger of persecu- 
tion. It was obvious to all that some pro- 
vision must be made against this, or peace 
would be impossible. It is understood, 
however, that the most active influence at 
Berlin was the Jewish. The Jews strained 
every nerve to improve this last chance of 
securing the intervention of Europe in favor 
of their oppressed brethren in Servia and 
Roumania. France spoke for the Jews 
even more than for the Roman Catholics; 
England and Germany were, no doubt, inter- 
ested in Protestants; England and Turkey 
in the Mohammedans, in these provinces. 
In short, it was a question which could not 
fail to come up in any conference or con- 
gress which proposed to make changes in 
the Turkish Empire. 

Secund. low is this decree of the Congress 
to be executed ? The Treaty provides no means 
except moral suasion. The Great Powers 
are trying to force it upon Servia ang Rou- 
mania, by refusing to officially recognize 
their independence until they have passed 
laws emancipating the Jews; but Servia and 
the other new states were not parties to the 
Treaty of Berlin. Even if they pass laws 
now, they can repeal them, and Europe will 
have no redress except to recall her repre- 
sentatives. It is very doubtful how far this 
will prove effective, if it is attempted. In 
regard to Turkey, the Treaty of Berlin is an 
advance upon the Treaty of Paris, because 
the latter expressly stated that Art. IX ‘‘ did 
not in any case give to the Powers the right 
to interfere, either collectively or separately, 
in the relation of His Majesty the Sultan 
with his subjects, nor in the internal admin- 
istration of his empire.” But they have in- 
terfered constantly and vigorously, in spite 
of the Treaty; and this new treaty does not 
give them any right to do anything more 
than they have done. They accept a decla- 
ration of the Sultan in regard to religious 
liberty, just as they accepted the Hatt-i- 
houmayoun. If he does not carry out this 
new declaration, they can remonstrate, col- 
lectively or separately; but nothing more. 

Third. Does the ‘‘ spontaneous declaration” 
of the Sultan involve any change of principle 
in regard to religious liberty in Turkey? It 
seems to me that the declarations of the 
Turkish delegate at Berlin are a sufficient 
answer to this question. He says that full 
and complete religious liberty has always 
existed in Turkey, and that the Sultan pro- 
poses to maintain it. No change is needed. 
And, although Lord Salisbury suggested that 
these principles were not always carried out 
in practice, the Congress accepted the state- 
ment of the Turkish delegate and embodied 
it in the Treaty. 

Any one who will take the pains to read 
the Hatt-i-houmayoun will find this prin- 
ciple laid down there as fully as in the 
Treaty of Berlin; and the new Constitution 
of the Ottoman Empire, proclaimed in 1876, 

declares in Art. XI: “ Islamism is the relig 








ion of the state; but the state protects th 
free exercise of all the recognized forms 
religious worship in the empire and main- 
tains the religious privileges accorded to the 
various communities, on condition that no 
attack is made on public order or good man- 
ners.” Art. XVII states that ‘‘all the 
people of Turkey are equal before the law. 
They have the same rights and the same 
duties, without regard to their religion.” It 
is plain, then, that Turkey has no idea that 
the Congress of Berlin has made any change 
whatever in regard to rebigious liberty in this 
empire. She feels herself under no new ob- 
ligationsin this respect. Those who were 
satisfied with what existed here before may 
be satisfied still. Those who were not can 
find nothing in the Treaty of Berlin to sat- 
isfy them. 

Fourth. Is the religious liberty decreed 
at Berlin and accepted by Turkey full and 
complete? This is the all-important point. 
It is not unreasonable that there should be 
some suspicion in regard to the nature of 
that religious liberty which is advocated by 
Turkey and Russia and accepted by Aus- 
tria; for there is a very general idea that in 
these countries there is no such religious 
liberty as we enjoy in America. Russia, and 
democratic Greece also, boast of their re- 
ligious liberty; and it is true that. in these 
countries all forms of worship are protect- 
ed. The highest offices in Russia are open 
to Protestants, and even to Mohammedans; 
but severe penalties are inflicted upon any 
one who leaves the national church, and 
upon any one who seeks to persuade a 
member of this church to change his faith. 
A man may believe what he pleases; but he 
must not leave the national church. ‘ Full 
and entire religious liberty” in Russia and 
Greece does not include these rights. 


In Turkey also this question was very 
fully discussed, in 1864, by Earl Russell and 
Aali Pacha. In the closing dispatch of the 
Turkish minister, which was accepted as an 
end of the controversy, Aali Pacha says: 
“‘ We can affirm that Christians of all sects 
and Israelites enjoy in Turkey rights which 
they would be happy to possess in most 
Christian countries of Europe.” 

“The Imperial Government, which has 
not admitted the free exercise of proselytism 
in favor of the religion of the state, cannot 
admit it in opposition to that religion. The 
principle of religious toleration cannot, in 
our view, be reconciled with open aggression 
against any religion whatever.” 

In short, full and entire religious liberty 
does not allow a Mohammedan to become a 
Christian, and does not allow Christian mis- 
sions to Mohammedans in Turkey. 

Has the Treaty of Berlin accepted this 
limited conception of religious liberty? it 
seems to me that it has. It expressly states 
what liberties are meant, and it does not in- 
clude this. The very fact that it was pro- 
posed by Turkey and approved by Russia 
would be a sufficient proof that it did not 
intend to include this. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the Congress of Berlin did 
not secure full and complete religious liber- 
ty to any part of the Turkish Empire or to 
the new states. 

Fifth. Has the declaration of the Congress 
of Berlin in regard to religious liberty any 
value? From a missionary point of view, I 
think very little; but from a broader and 
more comprehensive standpoint it seems to 
me to be of considerable importance. _It is 
the first time, so far as I know, that the 
question of religious liberty has occupied 
any prominent place in the deliberations of 
a European congress; and, although the 
conception is incomplete, it marks an era in 
the history of religion when the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe unite in declaring to the 
world that they are unanimously in favor of 
this principle. It is one of the most deadly 
blows which has been struck against Vat- 
icanism—against the claim of Rome to ex- 
clusive and universal dominion over the 
human mind. 


It is also of importance in relation to the [ 


civil rights of Jews and Christians in the 
East. It will probably improve the posi- 
tion of the Jews in Servia and Roumania, 
although it remains to be seen how far. In 
Turkey it will be used by the European 
Powers asa means to press the Ottoman 
Government to fulfil its many promises in 
regard to giving equal rights to Christians 
and Mohammedans. Although it has no 
coarcive force, still it legalizes and author- 





izes that moral pressure which has already 
been so freely used since the Treaty of 
Paris. It makes it the duty of all the 
Powers to apply this ptesstire, and probably 
some good will result from it. 


The Congress of Berlin desetves our grat- 
itade for what it ba don fo Rg lib- 
erty. It was probably all that it could do; 
yet we cannot but regret that its conception 
of this principle was not as. full and com- 
plete as that which prevails in America. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





THe congressional tcpic of the moment 
is the quarrel of Burnside and Conkling in 
executive session. 

Dr. Watts early told us: 

“ Children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise; 
Your little hands were never made 

To tear each other's eyes.” 
As we go on in life, we hear of ‘‘ children’s 
quarrels,” of ‘‘ women’s quarrels,” of men’s 
‘‘fights.” Our brethren are supposed never 
to quarrel; always to do less or more. For 
a quarrel seems to be an incipient fight, 
bursting into wrathful words, that stop short 
of pummeled eyes md battered noses. 
Fortunately for these organs, the quarrel of 
Burnside .and Conkling stopped here, be- 
cause the twin comrade from Rhode Island, 
Anthony, led forth the warrior Burnside, 
where in the silence of the ante-room his 
rage might cool. 

The Washington Post of this morning 
makes the following record of the disgrace- 
ful encounter: 


‘‘Mr. Conkling, in his most offensive tone 
and manner, thanked the senator ye ome | 
for his courteous attention, and reiterate 
his statement that the latter had deferred 
action four times, adding that it was not al- 
ways because ‘the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce was not in his seat,’ 
hecause he had been present and witnessed 
the proceedings for de v- He said the sen- 
ator from Rhode Island could not equivo- 
cate in his presence; he knew too much 
— the — tea bewt ee ate Burn- 
side at once replied, nning in a temper- 
ate manner; but as he proceeded he grew 
more indignant and finally trembled with 
rage. He said he had served on the Com- 
merce Committee with Conkling; and left it 
because he was disgusted with the latter's 
continued and persistent equivocations. He 
advanced toward Conkling, making some 
threatening demonstrations; but Senator 
Anthony caught hold of him. Conkling 
stood still; but faced toward the General, as 
though prepared for a tussle. The scene 
became very exciting, as all the senators 
present gathered about the two indignant 
statesmen. Mr. Anthony wrestled with his 
colleague, and finally led him out of the 
chamber, declaring in a loud voice, as he 
retired, that he would not be bullied.” 


A later and perfectly reliable statement, in 
a Republican journal, says: 

“The account of a violent passage of 
words between Senators Conkling and Burn- 
side, in executive session yesterday, sent in 
these dispatches last night, was correct. 
The affair took place as described, with the 
exception that the description was hardly 
strong enough to do full justice to the dis- 
graceful scene. The lie passed between 
these honorable gentlemen, and so far 
neither has apologized and prohably will 
not.” 

It is one of the specialities of Mr. Conk- 
ling’s development that he never in the 
longest lapse of time forgives a wound to 
his self-love or vanity. The man or the 
woman who offends him once offends him 
forever. He never forgives even an unin- 
tentional thrust. Soon after Mr. Blaine 
entered the Senate the story was foisted on 
the country that the long-time antagonism 
between himself and Conkling had been 
finally buried—that the two foes had become 
affectionate brothers. The story had no 
foundation in truth. Could Roscoe Conk- 
ling forgive the man who, in the polished 
periods of deliberate debato, called him “a 
strutting turkey-cock”? Never. Perhaps, 
on Mr. Blaine entering the Senate, a slight 
fiction of politeness was for a time kept up. 
It soon passed out of sight, as do all fictitious 
things, and now the proclaiming back, the 
pondered newspaper, the paring of finger- 
nails during each other’s speeches testify to 
the real condition of the spirit of their minds. 
They hate each other, and plainly show it. 

When I first began to write for Tax In- 
DEPENDENT, years ago, when younger and 
not wiser than now, I wrote something 
about Mr. Conkling as a public person. I 
have forgotten what, nor can I find the 








- paper that might refresh my memory. I am 


only sure that, however mistaken in judg- 
ment, it was a fair description or criticism of 
a public person. Thold no weapon wherewith 
to stab the private eha r of any person 
on earth. But, if planet holds a legit. 
imate gi! of comment or criticism, it is 
1 







who, in politics and in par- 
18k a. figurehead of himself; 
wh fant occupation is his own polit- 
pment and the manipulation of 
public affairs which/affect the weal of every 
citizen. It ig honorable; but, if any one 
imagines that itis personally pleasant to dis- 
cuss such men, let him come and try it and 
find out to the contrary. The deeper is your 
consecration to high principle, to the sacred 
truth, the more difficult, the more disagree- 
able your task. 

Well, it was an unwonted proceeding— 
that a neophite should suddenly burst her 
shell and ascend the tripod, not to “rave”; 
but solely, simply to tell the truth. 


Roscoe Conkling was too vast a personage, 
in his own esteem, to respond; but he 
secured to do so a Mr. Wilkinson, who 
wrote in reply an article for Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT, which was not printed, and whose 
leading point was the crime of allowing “a 
woman” (spelled with a big ‘‘W”) to mar 
the political prospects of ‘‘a great Repub- 
lican statesman.” That was years ago, and 
since, while I have written many testi- 
monials to his splendid abilities, through his 
most domineering tones, his most aggressive 
egotism, his most offensive assaults on men 
whom I honored, I have remained silent; 
only to learn at last that years of silence of 
blame, years of unequivocal praise were not 
a grain in the balance beside the one spon- 
taneous utterance, touching his ever-visible 
vanity, of a young, unworldly woman. 
Without the slightest provocation for years 
and years, one week ago Mr. Conkling took 
occasion in private to empty the vials of his 
wrath upon my name. Forgetting that I 
am a lady and that he should be a gentle- 
man, he stabbed the absent, heaped on an 
honorable woman epithets with rage, vulgar 
as they were opprobrious. 


That being his reward for honor, for 
kindness, henceforth, when I have occasion 
to speak of Roscoe Conkling, it will be to 
speak of him ashe is, without reserve. Why, 
with his superb abilities, does he miss great- 
ness? Because in his moral nature he has 
never risen above the lower regions of him- 
self; the regions which, according to 
Swedenborg, are infested by demons—the 
demons of selfishness, of hatred, of malice. 
The milk of human kindness runs low in his 
veins. The ichor of vanity suffuses all his 
blood. ’Tis pitiful to see so many men to 
whom Nature has been prodigal in gifts of 
mind and person, fail of the highest good, 
of the finest greatness, through selfishness 
that drags down, through vanity that be- 
littles. . 

Conkling has few intimate friends among 
senators. The men with whom he is in 
close personal relations are the men who 
mentally do his bidding—his satellites. I 
could mention their names; but refrain. In 
the irate Burnside a new foe enters the Sen- 
ate. In the more barbaric era the two 
angry senators would have exchanged shots 
with each other ere this. Both are too lux- 
urious to yearn for cold steel; but, more 
naturally, will ‘‘nurse their wrath,” with 
constant fidelity, on through numberless 
years. 

Burnside, who compares well with Conk- 
ling in temper, falls far behind him in men- 
tal acumen. He impresses all beholders as 
a senator whose chief devotion is to his 
clothes. As reward he masquerades in 
fashién-cuts in tailors’ shop-windows, which 
is not ill, as he himself began life as a 
tailor, far back in Indiana. He cannot take 
rank with the most intellectual senators; 
and yet a man who has conquered fortune 
sufficiently to pass from an Indiana tailor- 
shop through various battle-fields, to emerge 
at last a senator in the United States Senate, 
is a man of a certain power quite his own. 
His colleagues speak of General Burnside 28 
personally a man of the kindest heart. Ihave 
seen him in a street-car give his seat to 4 
rough old woman. Yet he is a bon vivant ; & 
man of fashion and of the world in the 


self-indulgent sense. He is the most ruxu- 


rious moving object visible in the Senate, 25 
he “‘spreads” about with broad, branching 
side whiskers, a chinchilla cap to cover his 
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shining head, and the gayest of flowering | mage comes to Washington, to visit “the | the exception stated. These dollars were | point of fact. Both dollars have the same 
Cashmere waistcoats. And he is one of the | Island,” no doubt he will find iniquity 


most “‘nobby” objects on the avenue, in the 
eyes of admiring belles, as he dashes through 
it in his dog-cart, beside some happy young 
lady, with a decorated “tiger” clinging 
close behing 

The forty-fifth anniversary of the old 
Congressional Temperance Society, at the 
Congregational Church, on last Sabbath 
evening, deserves positive mention. The 
first president of this organization, in 1833, 
was Hon. Lewis Cass, then Secretary of 
War. The last president, Hon. George W. 
McCrary, present Secretary of War, who 
on Sunday evening succeeded the retiring 
president, Hon. Thomas Ferry. The sec- 
retary, Rev. Dr. Chickeriog, gave an out- 
line of the Society’s course since 1833, when 
it was organized. He read extracts from 
letters of former members referring to its 
influence for good, as in some measure a 
national exponent of the principle and prac- 
tice of total abstinence; even remarking that 
he should have a higher hope of wise legis- 
lation if all the members of Congress should 
join its ranks. Addresses were made by 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York; W. 8. 
Brewer, M. C., of Michigan; and Hon. Jas. 
Monroe. 

The Wednesday before, the Society met 
at the Capitol, and elected the following 
officers: George McCrary, Secretary of War, 
president; William Strong, of the Supreme 
Court, Senators Dawes, of Massachusetts, 
and Windom, of Minnesota, Representatives 
Ballou, of Rhode Island, Bright, of Tennes- 
see, Claflin, of Massachusetts, Henderson, 
of Missouri, and Phelps, of Connecticut, 
vice-presidents ; Representatives Monroe, 
Brewer, Joyce, Vance, of North Carolina, 
Briggs, Norcross, Price, and Senator McMil- 
lan, of Minnesota, executive committee. 
Rev. Dr. Chickering was re-elected secre- 
tary. The first meeting of the Society was 
held forty-six years ago, in the room of the 
Senate Committee on Post-offices and Post- 
roads, where the Committee met Wednes- 
day. 

As one recalls the several deaths this win- 
ter of members from inebriety—splendid 
men, who died because they were drunk- 
ards—the wish is born that every member 
of Congress would become a member of this 
Temperance Society. Even with its com- 

paratively limited following, there can be no 

doubt of its saving power. Although the 
sale of liquor in the Capitol has been pro- 
hibited, it is still slyly dispensed, under the 
name of ‘‘Cold Tea.” Liquor is yet to be 
had in the Capitol by men who will have it; 
but the quantity thus sold is, indeed, a min- 
imum, compared with the tides that used 
to flow. A senator intoxicated is now a 
rare sight. When one, under great stress of 
temptation, loses his balance, he for the 
present goes into sudden but certain dis- 
grace. Poor McDougall! Poor Sauls- 
bury! Were they not perpetually drunk 
in open Senate? Nobody expected to 
see them sober. Men under the visible in- 
fluence of liquor were constantly speaking 
on national questions in both houses of 
Congress. The change for the better is pos- 
itive and perfectly apparent. Even the 
glamor of splendid powers has lost its pow- 
er to hide any dark spot of moral obliquity, 
At present it is demanded of public men not 
only to seem, but to be reputable. Men of 
dubious honor, of doubtful reputation are 
not the “favorites of society.” This quite 
agrees with Dr. Henry M. Field’s late state- 
ment, in The Evangelist, that Washington is 
better than it used to be, and not altogether 
the wicked city that Mr. Talmage, in 
his visit of one week, found it to 
be. It is easy enough to find wick- 
edness in any city, if one is in pursuit 
of it. The floating population of every 
capital brings into it many new devices for 
evil. Lust and Pleasure, alas! are abroad, 
everywhere seeking whom they may devour. 
All the while the salt of the earth hath not 
lost its savor. Good wonfen pray and live 
lives of absolute sweetness and purity. Good 
men wrestle with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil; fight their foes within, their focs 
without, and come off conquerors. Of such 
men, of such women, Washington has its 
full share Its churches overflow. Its 
Sabbath schools are teeming realms of 
lovely childhood. Yet Robert Ingersoll 
laughed at Moses last Sunday in the theater 
to sixteen hundred peopie; and if Mr. Tal- 


enough to break a good woman’s heart, 
whatever may be its effect upon the heart of 
& good man. 

It is not six years since John Morrissey’s 
gambling was as prominent on Pennsylvania 
Avenue as it was in Saratoga, and John 
Morrissey was a member of Congress. John 
Morrissey has gone to his Judge. His 
gambling-house also has gone out of life 
here, and all the great gambling-houses of 
the Avenue are among the things of the 
past. The public man whose hand is known 
ever to have touched a bribe lives forever 
dishonored in the minds of men, even 
though he continues to live in the outward 
thick of earthly honor and prosperity. 

Wasninaton, D. C., Feb. 20th, 1879, 





LEGALIZED SILVER REPUDIATION. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


A sERr0us objection to the acts of Con- 
gress authorizing the issue of 
notes, and making them a legal tender in 
the payment of all debts, public and private, 
consists in the fact that these acts virtually 
changed the terms of contracts previously 
entered into by various parties. They made 
those contracts -solvable in a new kind of 
“lawful money,” entirely different from the 
kind contemplated by the parties them- 
selves, and almost certain to be of less 
value, except for the sfhgle purpose of pay- 
ing debts. They, hence, legalized a system 
of partial repudiation, as between debtor 
and creditor, enabling the former to scale 
down his monetary obligations to the level 
of the legal-tender note. 

Whether the same objection does or does 
not apply to the Silver Law of February 
28th, 1878, is a very grave question of legal 
ethics. It is to be remembered that this 
law makes the silver dollars for whose coin- 
age it provides ‘‘a legal. tender, at their 
nominal value, for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.” The 
application of this doctrine to the debt of 
the United States having been considered in 
a previous article, we propose now to 
examine the relations of the law to other 
debt contracts existing at the time of its 
passage. 

All the debts of the several states; all the 
debts of counties, towns, villages, and 
cities; all the bonded obligations of the 
various corporate institutions of the country ; 
all the debts due from savings-banl@ to 
their depositors, exceeding a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars; every promissory note and 
every bond and mortgage, as to both princi- 
pal and interest; every bank-note and all the 
deposits in every bank; all existing book 
accounts—in short, all instruments existing 
at the time of the passage of the law, and 
recognized as evidences of debt, are em- 
braced in the general designation of ‘‘all 
debts and dues, public and private,” with the 
exception specified. No distinction is made 
between debts contracted before and those 
contracted after the enactment of the law, 
or those contracted before and those con- 
tracted after the Coinage Act of 1878, by 
which the silver dollar was dropped from 
our coinage system. The silver dollar 
authorized by the Act of 1878 is, at the 
option of the debtor, made applicable to the 
payment of all these debts, unless there be 
an express stipulation otherwise. 

When the law was passed there were no 
silver dollars of 412 1-2 grains actually exist- 
ing in sufficient quantity to give any practi- 
cal effect to its legal-tender provision. 
Their total amount for about eighty years, 
under a system of free coinage, was only 
$8,045,838; and but very few of these dol- 
lars had any existence at the time. The 
dollars referred to in the law were there- 
fore to be manufactured, or the legal-tender 
provision would fail for the want of the 
actual coin. Congress, hence, directed that 
they should be coined at the several mints 
of the United States at the rate of not less 
than $2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,- 
000 per month, without any limitation as to 
the time during which this coinage should 
be continued. The manifest object was to 
supply the dollars, to bring them into circu- 
lation, and make them available, by reason 
of their actual existence and quantity, 
as unlimited legal-tender money in the dis- 
charge of all contracts not embraced within 











not needed as a subsidiary coin, and not 
placed in that category as to their legal- 
tender power; and surely it is not to be sup- 
posed that Congress directed them to be 
coined simply to pile up a great mass of 
them in the Treasury of the United States, 
without any circulation or use on the part 
of the people. The intention—whether 
wisely or unwisely is not now the question— 
was to make the dollars an active instru- 
ment in the business exchanges of the 
country, and in the payment of all debts 
not expressly excluded by the contract. We 
must assume this, or impute to both houses 
of Congress a mere child’s play that would 
amount to downright madness, The mints 
must be set running, in order that there 
might be silver dollars to do the work 
assigned to them in the law. 


Congress must have been aware at the 
time that such dollars as were authorized by 
this law and made an unlimited legal 
tender had never been a current coin in any 
considerable use among the people, and that 
for more than forty years prior to the enact- 
ment such coins had passed into almost 
total disuse, and were not contemplated in 
monetary contracts, whether made by the 
Government or by private parties. They 
were then and for a long period had been 
obsolete coins in the contracts, trade, and 
business of the people. After 1858, when 
the silver fractions of a dollar were demone- 
tized, except for the payment of debts not 
exceeding five dollars, gold coins displaced 
silver dollars from use, and became in 
practice the recognized standard of value; 
and until the Legal-Tender Acts of 1862 
and 1868 they were the sole money in use 
as the money of contracts, and after these 
acts they continued to be the sole money 
in use in all coin contracts. To the people, 
so far as use was concerned and so far as 
their understanding in making contracts 
was concerned, the silver dollar of 412 1-2 
grains was to all intents and purposes a dead 
dollar, having no practical business exist- 
ence when the Silver Law was enacted; and 
such had been the state of the facts for 
more than a generation. Congress certainly 
did not legislate in ignorance of this fact. 
It was stated and the figures presented 
showing it in the debate on the subject. 


To this is now to be added the fact that, 
when the Silver Law was passed, the dollar 
which it authorized and made an unlimited 
legal tender was not the commercial equiva- 
lent of the gold dollar, first authorized in 
1849, and in 1873 declared to be ‘‘ the unit 
of value.” It was not then true that sixteen 
ounces of pure silver had the market value 
of an ounce of pure gold. Such, in round 
numbers, and making no account of a very 
small fraction, is the ratio of value between 
the two metals assumed by i" Silver Law. 
Congress, while not proposing to make the 
silver dollar the sole standard of vajue, and 
not repealing the law which declared the 
gold dollar to be ‘‘the unit of value” and 
gave to all the gold coins of the United 
|. States an unlimited legal-tender power, 
knew that this assumed ratio, on the basis 
of which the silver dollar was to be coined, 
was a falsification of the truth. and, hence, 
that the act was legalizing a then existing 
and palpable falsehood. The truth is that 
the dollar authorized by the law and made 
the legal equivalent of the gold dollar was 
then not worth as much as the latter by 
more than six per cent., and that since that 
period the difference between the two has 
heen as great as eighteen per cent. 

This presents Congress in the extraordi- 
nary attitude of authorizing the coinage of 
a silver dollar, and making it an unlimited 
legal tender, with its eyes wide open to the 
fact that the dollar so authorized was not 
the equivalent of another dollar then exist- 
ing under the authority of law and that for 
years had been the recognized standard of 
value, The latter dollar is not disturbed or 
touched in any way; but to it is added in 
our coinage system another dollar of less 
bullion value. Such is the astounding 
position in which Congress placed itself, 
and from which it refused to recede, by so 
increasing the weight of one of these dollars 
as to make it in fact the equivalent of the 
other. The result is that we now have two 
metallic dollars—in either of which debts at 
the option of the debtor may be paid— 
equivalent to each other by a mere fiction 
of legal equality that has no existence in 








legal properties; yet one of them, as com- 
pared with the other, is a debased coin—not 
by mistake, but with a conscious and 
deliberate purpose. 

There was, moreover, no reasonable pros- 

pect at the time that the demand for silver 
created by the coinage of this debased dollar 
‘would so raise the market price of silver as 
to make the two dollars equal to each other. 
Any such hope was utopian to the last 
degree, and to base the law upon that hope 
was to take an enormous hazard in respect 
to the debased dollar. If Congress, desiring 
to establish an honest double standard, had 
provided for a conference with other nations 
before legislating at all on the subject, the 
course would have been sensible. But, 
as the facts then were and still are, to 
legalize such a dollar without any confer- 
ence or agreement with other governments 
was simply to plunge headlong over a 
precipice, in the vain hope that it would not 
prove to be a precipice at all. The market 
price of silver is not and cannot be fixed by 
the United States alone; but is fixed by the 
demand for it in the whole commercial 
world, taken in connection with the whole 
mass of silver that is ready to supply that 
demand. Facts show that the uses of 
silver since the passage of the Silver Law 
have not raised its price, and in this way 
brought the two kinds of dollars to the level of 
equivalency; but that, notwithstanding these 
uses, including the coinage in this country, 
the price has largely fallen, so that the two 
dollars are now much wider apart than 
when the law was enacted, and with no 
present prospect that they will be assimi- 
lated in value by a rise in the price of silver. 
The Monetary Conference has been held, 
and, as might have been anticipated, proved 
a total failure; the price of silver has been 
fluctuating and in general falling; and yet 
there stands the law requiring the coinage 
of silver dollars and declaring them to be 
legally equivalent to gold dollars, when the 
facts show the declaration to be contrary to 
the truth. 

If the law shall remain unchanged, and the 
coinage of silver dollars consequently be 
continued at its present rate, and if the price 
of silver shall not so rise as to make these 
dollars equal in value to gold dollars, the 
time must come when silver dollars, by the 
mere force of quantity, will pass into circu- 
lation and become the money of general 
use; and when, as the necessary result, gold 
coins will retire from this country. This 
will bring all debt obligations and all 
redeemable paper circulation from the 
present gold standard down to the level of 
the silver standard, and make the United 
States practically a silver country as to its 
money. The law must be essentially changed 
or repealed altogether, or this result awaits 
the people in the not very distant future. 
We cannot keep our gold coinage, and at the 
same time use as an unlimited legal tender 
a debased silver coin. The latter will dis- 
place the former and sink all computations 
of value to its own level. 


We submit these considerations for the 
purpose of showing that the Silver Law, in 
its provision for the coinage of 412 1-2- 
grain silver dollars, and in its legal-tender 
provision with reference to these dollars, is 
a repudiateng law in relation to all contracts 
for coin payment preceding its enactment, 
and in relation to all contracts solvable in 
legal-tender notes, upon the supposition that 
these notes were regarded as redeemable 
only in gold. It creates a coin of less than 
gold value at the time of the creation, and 
also a coin that was not in the contemplation 
of the contracting parties, and had not been 
for forty years; and gives to this virtually 
non-existent and unused coin all the legal 
properties fn the payment of debts which 
are assigned to gold. This, upon the very 
face of the case, is a legalized fraud by all 
the difference in value between the gold 
dollar and the silver dollar. It scales down 
the money value of contracts by just this 
amount. It gives the debtor the option of 
paying his debt in a dollar of less value than 
the one contemplated and understood at the 
time of the contract. 

The fact that this dollar is, in weight and 
fineness, similar to the one authorized by 
the Coinage Act of 1887 and that the latter 
had never been demonetized does not 
change the character of the Silver Law of 
1878 at all. The dollar authorized in 1887 
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had for years been obsolete, and was 
dropped from our coinage system in 1873. 
To re-establish such a dollar and provide 
for its coinage, when its bullion value was 
more than six per cent. below that of the 
gold dollar which for a long period had been 
the dollar of use, is just as fraudulent and 
just as dishonest as it would have been if 
such silver dollars had never been coined 
in this country. The creditor is just as 
effectually cheated by the law as he would 
have been upon this supposition. The law 
violates the fundamental principle that the 
stamped value and the bullion value of 
unlimited legal-tender coins should be made 
as nearly equal as possible, 





EARLY AT REST. 


BY 8. W. BOARDMAN, D.D, 


In the burial ground, 

By earth lightly pressed, 
Many are found, 

Early at rest. 


Free from temptation, 
By sin ne’er distressed, 

from earth’s tribulation, 
Early at rest. 


With the great congregation 
Eternally blest, 

Heirs of salvation, 
In Jesus at rest, 


Favored each child, 
God’s way is best; 
No more defiled, 
Forever at rest. 
Ausouns, N. Y. 





CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 


WHAT “OUR DENOMINATON ” NEEDS. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 





By this time it is well understood by my 
readers that there is a ‘‘ Congregational De- 
nomination,” and that I have no intention 
of disproving or denying the fact. I have 
watched with some carefulness the growth 
of a ‘denominational spirit ” among Congre- 
gationalists, and the progressive unification 
of a sect which is asserting and is trying to 
maintain an exclusive right to be called 
Congregational. I have seen debates, diffi- 
culties, controversies arising out of the 
evolution which is in progress, and I foresee 
divisions and separations that will be not 
local simply, but national; because the Con- 
gregational ecclesiasticism is national and is 
crowned with a National Council. Looking 
forward to these contingencies, or, rather, 
to these not distant certainties, I cannot but 
think that ‘‘ Our Denomination.” in order to 
its full equipment, needs something which 
“‘the denominational spirit” has not yet 
developed. 

I. The Congregational Denomination 
needs definite staNDARDs, both of polity 
and of doctrine. 

Is there any standard of Congregational 
polity? If so, what is it? The Cambridge 
Platform of 1646 began to be obsolete before 
the men who made it were in their graves. 
Nobody recognizes it as a constitution or a 
body of rules for any organization. Yet the 
authority, feeble as it may be, of that old 
document is not less—is, perhaps, greater— 
to-day than the authority of the Boston 
Platform of 1865. Doubtless, that also, 
being nearly fourteen years of age, is begin- 
ning to be obsolete without beginning to be 
venerable, Its authors tell us expressly 
‘that the National Council at Boston had 
no legislative power to ordain a new consti- 
tution for the churches, or to promulgate 
any new rules, and no judicial power to es- 
tablish precedents which inferior courts 
must follow.” They tell us: ‘ All that such 

a council can do is to inquire, to deliberate, 
and to testify.” No church, then, is bound 
to be governed by either of those platforms, 
or by both of them. No church can be dis- 
owned for disregarding them. Every 
church holds ‘‘ that the right of government 
resides in local churches or congregations of 
believers, who are responsible directly to 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” and, therefore, 
every church does what is right in its own 
eyes. Every church holds, also, “that all 
churches, being in communion one with 
another, as parts of Christ’s catholic Church, 
have mutual duties subsisting in the obliga- 
tions of fellowship” ; but, for all that, every 
church does what is right in its own eyes, 
without inquiring whether its judgment or 
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its practice is in accordance with any plat- 
form or standard other than the principles 
and precedents which it finds for itself in 
the New Testament. Every church judges 
for itself, and will judge for itself, on every 
question about ‘‘ mutual duties subsisting in 
the obligations of fellowship.” 


Iam not telling what may be, I am tell- 
ing what is; and I ask: How is this to be 
remedied? How can we have a well-organ- 
ized Denomination without some definite 
standard of polity? How are we to measure 
and determine what is orderly, and what is 
too disorderly to be endured? 


But, while the Denomination needs a 
definite standard of ecclesiastical order, it 
needs even more a definite standard of 
orthodoxy. Congregationalism, we are now 
informed, is not only a polity, but also a 
body of theological doctrine. We have in- 
timations that it is not enough fora Con- 
gregationalist to be Evangelical, in distinc- 
tion from the anti-Evangelical sects; that, if 
his theology is only the Evangelical system, 
and does not include those views of doc- 
trine by which the Congregational Denom- 
ination is distinguished from other (or, at 
least, from some other) Evangelical denomi- 
nations, he is hardly honest and certainly 
not honorable. I venture, then, to say that, if 
this representation is correct, the Denom- 
ination needs, most urgently, a definite 
standard of orthodoxy. 

The great Presbyterian Church, as we ail 
know, has such a standard, and by that 
standard every minister can try his own 
teaching and his own thinking, day by day. 
So long as he can say to himself, with a 
good conscience ‘I sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures,” so 
long he is sure of his Orthodoxy, and need 
not feel that his remaining in that denom- 
ination is either dishonest or dishonorable. 
He may, indeed, be charged with hetero- 
doxy; but he can always appeal to the 
standard. It may be alleged against him 
that, in one point or another, he dares to 
differ from the Confession of: Faith; but, if 
he is conscious of having kept the engage- 
ment which he made at his ordination, he 
may always take his stand on the record of 
that engagement and demand the proof of 
his having taught that the Confession of 
Faith does not contain the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Bible. In Our Denom- 
ination we have no such standard. Would 
it not be a great convenience if we had one? 
Would it not be convenient for accusers 
of the brethren and for brethren accused— 
convenient alike for suspecters and the sus- 
pected? Would it not be better every way 
than any vague tradition from the fathers? 
Better than any unexplained and undefin- 
able profession of ‘‘ substantial accordance 
with the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith, commonly called Evangelical, held in 
our churches from the early times and suf- 
ficiently set forth by former General Coun- 
cils,” from the Council of Nice, A. D. 825, 
to (as I suppose) the Council of Boston, A. 
D. 1865? 

IL. Another need of Our Denomination is 
already beginning to be felt very sensitively 
in some quarters. The Denomination, as a 
whole, ought to have some POWER OF EX- 
CLUSION; some power by which to rid itself 
of objecjionable members. Unified and or- 
ganized, ‘‘ that we also may be like all the 
[denomi]nations,” we claim a standing 
among the Evangelical sects, Thus, the De- 
nomination, as a whole, becomes, in an im- 
portant sense, responsible for all its constit- 
uent parts, and, therefore, for all its mem- 
bers, or, at least, for all who are in any way 


responsibility is mutual between the parts 
and the whole. For example, if the Rev. 
Dr. Talmage should become a Congrega- 
tionalist (as perhaps he may before the 
Brooklyn Presbytery shall have done with 
him, and as I might be tempted to advise 
him, if I was thinking only of his liberty to 
do according to his own sense of fitness), 
“‘Our Denomination,” as a whole, will 
thenceforth be responsible for him, and some 
share of that responsibility will rest upon 
me. [am not saying that the responsibility 
for his eccentricities would be irksome to 
me or to the Denomination. But what if it 
should be? How can I help myself? How 
can the Denomination, as a whole, help it- 





self? Or, fora different case, suppose amin- 


conspicuous among its members; and that _ 


ister as much suspected and as loudly accused 
of deviating from the unwritten and unde- 
fined consensus, which is sometimes said to be 
the standard of Congregational, in distinction 
from merely Evangelical Orthodoxy, as Dr. 
Bushnell was five and twenty years ago. 
Suppose that minister to be a member of 
some association, and that, therefore, his 
name stands unsmirched in the authenticated 
“Year Book” list of Congregational ministers. 
To many of us—perhaps to me—the respon- 
sibility for him as a minister in Our Denomi- 
nation is a grievance. But how can the 
aggrieved help themselves in such a case? 
How can the denomination get rid of the 
unpleasant responsibility? The supposed 
heretic has friends who affirm that he is 
Orthodox enough for them. His association 
stands by him, and the Denomination, as a 
whole, has no power to exclude him, nor 
may its secretary expunge his name from 
the statistics. I read in the official catalogue 
of Congregational ministers the names of 
men for whose Orthodoxy I would not dare 
to vouch—and that not because I do not 
know them, but because I do know them; 
yet I am of the same denomination, my 
name and their names are on the same roll. 
They cannot be persuaded to go out of the 
Denomination. The more they are hinted 
at in editorials or elsewhere, and informed 
(without being named) that their position 
is not honorable and not quite honest, and 
that their room is better than their company, 
the more obstinately they will not go. 
What can we malcontents do, unless we go 
ourselves and join the Undenominational De- 
nomination? 


III. I venture to suggest, therefore, that 
our Denomination needs a SUPREME JUDICA- 
tory. Either a National Council, with ju- 
dicial authority over its constituent bodies, 
or some other tribunal, to which questions 
of order or of doctrine can be carried for 
final decision. 


Perhaps it would be rash to say that 
the constitution of the National Council 

needs revision; but I may say, with becom- 
ing modesty, that I have studied it. I find 
in it no positive grant of power to the coun- 

cil; but only certain limitations which may 
be construed as implying that within those 

limits the body may exercise whatever 
power is not denied to it, or, in other words, 

that, within those limits, it is to gain power 

by use—that is, by usurpation. The pro- 

hibition limiting its power is one which 

must be, after a few years of experience, | 
either modified or bravely violated. ‘‘ This 
National Council shall never exercise legis- 

lative or judicial authority, nor consent to 
act as a council of reference.” Whether the 
denial of ‘‘legislative” authority means 
anything more or Jess than the form of gov- 
ernment of the Presbyterian Church means 
when it says, ‘‘ No church judicatory ought 
to pretend to make laws to bind the con- 
science in virtue of their own authority,” ia 
a question which may be left to answer it- 
self. But the prohibition of ‘‘ judicial 
authority,” if it is anything more than an 
empty ‘‘tub thrown to the whale”’—a bait 
to churches jealous for their congregational 
independence—must be, in one way or an- 
other, nullified, or our experiment of a 
unified and organized denomination will 
fail. 

I will not now advert to the separatism 
which was begun to be manifest among the 
churches of New York and Brooklyn, and 
which, if adequately exasperated on both 
sides, may ere long divide the Congrega- 
tionalism of our ‘‘ Year Book” into two de- 
nenominatious, Let me, rather, explain my 
meaning by an imaginary illustration. Con- 
gregationalism in Kentucky has a name to 
live, for it has a place in our denominational 
statistics (‘‘ Year Book,” pp. 107, 214). It 
is organized in eight churches, and in a 
‘State Association of Christian Churches 
and Ministers.” That ‘‘ State Association” 
does not denominate itself Congregational. 
It does not pretend that its members are 
anything better than ‘‘ Christian Churches 
and Ministers in Kentucky.” I was not dis- 
pleased when a delegate from that “‘ State As- 
sociation” appeared before the Council, at 
Oberlin, and asked whether the organiza- 
tion then and there instituted could include 
a body so exceptional as that from which he 
came. Though I count myself, on the 
whole, a Calvinist in theology, I was not 
displeased when the delegate put the claim 





of those few and feeble Kentucky churches 
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to be recognized as a constituent part of our 
National Congregationalism simply and 
frankly on the ground of their Evangelical 
Christianity and their uncompromising testi- 
mony against slavery, and not at all on the 
ground of their professing to be Calvinists 
or Semi-Calvinists. Suppose, now, that the 
orthodoxy of that Kentucky ‘‘State Associ- 
ation” is assailed by common fame; suppose 
that some of their ministers are definitely 
charged with lamentable lapses from the 
Congregational system of doctrines; suppose 
that their ministers notoriously hold and 
preach the Campbellite theology, instead of 
the historic Congregational; and then sup- 
pose that from the General Association of 
Massachusetts, and the General Convention 
of Vermont, and the General Conference of 
Connecticut there come to the National 
Council a remonstrance against that Ken- 
tucky Association, with a demand that it be 
excluded from the Denomination. What 
isto be done? Must the National Council 
sit still and meekly confess its impotence? 
Must it not, rather, hear the remonstrance 
and inquire into the facts? Having inquired, 
must it not either declare the allegations of 
the remonstrance true or decide that they 
are not sustained by proof? But can it do 
any such thing without exercising ‘‘ judicial 
authority ”? 

Other and various illustrations will sug- 
gest themselves to intelligent readers. We 
have become a National Denomination, uni- 
fied, organized, and with its official cata- 
logue of churches and of clergy. Our De- 
nomination is responsible for us all; and we 
are responsible, each and all, for the De- 
nomination. But something more must be 
evolved before the evolution which made 
us a Denomination can be complete. The 
Denomination as a whole is responsible for 
the parts, and the parts must become re- 
sponsible to the whole. But as yet the 
organized Denomination cannot hold its 
members to their responsibility. We must 
either go back to the old way or go forward 
in the new. If we go forward, the Denom- 
ination, as an organized whole, must have 
some ‘‘ judicial authority,” lodged either in 
the National Counci) or in some other body 
more capable of judicial functions—perhaps 
in a bench (or house) of bishops. Why not? 

What is the old way? 


COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
Ix, 


COMMUNISTIC THEORIES REDUCED TO 
PRACTICE. 








Tne middle of the last century was the 
time when Socialism, before only a dream 
or the animating spirit of a small, secluded 
society, began to proclaim itself to the 
world asthe true and just foundation of 
communities made up of living men. It 
was in France that words sought first to be- 
come deeds; that inexperience and mere 
theory ventured on experiments which were 
of value to the world, but ruinous to those 
who made them. 

Why France took the lead in the new 
movements of thought which mark the last 
century, and why these movements ended 
in the most memorable of revolutions at 
questions which we must pass aside. Here 
we can only say that bold, inexperienced 
thought, misgovernment, feebleness of the 
executive, and great corruption in society 
came into the field of action together. In 
bringing about the result, theories of socie 
ty and of personal rights had as much 
weight in the scale as any other of the col 
curring causes. 

The socialistic tendencies of this age cat 
not, I think, be laid principally at Rous- 
seau’s door. AsI understand his views @ 
the ‘social contract,” the individual in 4 
state of nature makes an absolute surrender 
of what he has and of himself, in order 1 
form the politieal body. Because all do it 
alike, complete equality and reciprocity 
reign in the community. But before the 

surrender each had his own goods, and thus 
property was not the. creation of the state. 
Rousseau, then, was no Communist in the 
strict sense; but the notion of equality 
might easily be perverted so as to meau 
equality of possessions, and the entire sur 
render of the individual, with no restrictions 
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involve the possibility of any kind of abso- 
lutism; of one, for instance, under which 
private property would cease and commu- 
nity of goods be established. And this 
might easily be the course of a revolution 
such as that of France in the last century. 

If Rousseau cannot be numbered among 
the communistic writers, two of his contem- 
poraries, Mably and Morelly—the first more 
a dreamer, the second of a more practical 
spirit—deserve thgt title. Rousseau com- 
plained that Mably copied him, without 
shame or stint. But the case seems to be 
that Mably’s principal opinions rest rather 
on Plato than on any modern predecessor. 
It also appears that Mably changed his 
views in the course of his literary life. In 
his earlier writings he shows a preference 
for arbitrary power. In his later ones, he 
has changed in most important respects; in 
fact, his theory of society has altered. And 
this was an honest change in his own mind; 
for, being of a distinguished family, em- 
ployed in the government, with good pros- 
pects before him, he withdrew from public 
occupations, to lead the life of an author 
and a scholar. It is noteworthy that he 
wis a brother of Condorcet, although very 
much older. 

In the social theory of Mably, inequality 
of condition is the great evil in the world. 
He says: ‘Since the time that we have 
been so unfortunate as to conccive of great 
landed estates and differences of condition 
avarice, ambition, vanity, envy, jealousy 
take their place in our hearts, to lacerate us, 
to invade the government of states and to 
tyrannize over them. Establish community 
of goods, and then nothing is easier than to 
establish equality of conditions, and on this 
double foundation to secure the welfare of 
men.” 

Hie answers the objection that men will 
not work without a personal motive by 
admitting that the desire of property in- 
spires the spirit of and the taste for labor; 
but replies that in our corruption we know 
only the personal motive for industry, and 
so we conceive that nothing can supply its 
place. ‘‘The toil which is a burden to 
laborers would be only a delicious amuse- 
ment if all men had a share in it.” 

Mably read history badly. He appeals to 
Sparta as happy in a community of goods. 
But if there ever was in Sparta an equal 

division of land between the first Doric con- 
querors, all this had ceased before Aristotle’s 
time; and, in fact, the system rested orig- 
inally on a multitude of Helots, who were 
public slaves, and on g mass of inhabitants 
below the grade of privileged citizens. 

Mably was a theorist who shrunk back 
from the practical application of his own 
theories. The establishment of community 
of goods, and even of equality of fortunes, 
he dared not advocate. ‘The evil,” he 
says, ‘‘is too inveterate for the hope of a 
cnre.” And so he advised half-measures— 
agrarian laws fixing the maximum of land- 
ed estates, and sumptuary laws regulating 
expenses. Yet, with his great reading and 
acquaintance with history, he must have 
well known that sumptuary laws have been 
slways ineffectual against the taste for ex- 
travagance and self-indulgence. 

Morelly, whose principal works are a 
fmmunistic poem, called ‘‘ The Basiliade” 
(153) and ‘‘ The Code of Nature” (1755), is 
called by a French writer one of the most 
obscure authors of the last century. But he 
knew what he wanted, and had courage to 
tell it to others. His work seems to have 
lain unnoticed for some time and was as- 
cribed to Diderot; but, when the time was 
ready for it, it had vastly more effect than 
all the learning and theory of Mably, who 
was a number of years after him in his 
authorship. 

Morelly’s power on subsequent opinion 
consists in his being the first to put dreams 
or Sheories into a code, from which shape it 
seemed easy to fanatical minds to carry it 
outinto action. His starting-point is that 
men can be made good or evil by institu- 
tions. Private property, or avarice called 
out by it, is the source of ai) vice. “ Hence, 
where no property existed there would ap- 
Pear none of its pernicious consequences.” 
He meets the objection that personal interest 
is a most powerful motive to human action 
by asserting that ‘idleness is produced by 
arbitrary institutions, which give to some 
men a permanent state of repose, which is 
salled prosperity or fortune, and leave for 





others labor and hardship. These dis- 
tinctions have led the former into indolence 
and effeminacy; and have inspired the 
others with aversion and disgust toward 
forced duties,” 

His fundamental laws of human society 
are: First. That nothing in society shall be- 
long separately or in proprietorship to any 
one, except those things that are in daily 
use, either for his wants, his pleasures, or 
his daily labor. 

Second, That every citizen shall be a public 
man, sustained, maintained, and employed 
at the public expense. 

Third. That every citizen, for his part, 
shall contribute to the benefit of the public, 
according to his strength, talents, and age. 
On this principle, his duties shall be adjusted 
according to distributive laws. The laws 
divide the people by families, tribes, cities, 
and provinces. In order to avoid accumula- 
tion, they prohibit all sale and exchange; 
they require every citizen to till the land 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five; 
they make marriage imperative as soon as a 
marriageable age is reached, and allow no 
man to live single until after the age of 
forty; they provide for a common education 
of all children, after the age of five, in great 
public schools; and require that superiors 
in the mechanic arts shall give instruction 
to those who are under them in morals and 
a kind of vague deism. 


Rotation in office is the leading feature of 
Morelly’s plan of government. Every family 
in turn gives a head to the tribe of which it 
is a part; every tribe, in its turn, appoints the 
magistrate of the tribe, and so of the cities. 
The heads of tribes, however, and of the 
whole state hold their offices for life. 


The penal laws contain the article that 
whoever, of whatever rank, shall endeavor 
to introduce ‘‘detestable property” shall, 
after being convicted and judged by the su- 
preme senate, be shut up for life, as a mad- 
man and an enemy of humanity, in a cavern 
built in the place for public burial. His 
name shall be left out of the register of the 
citizens; his children and family shall give 
up his name, and shall be sepurately incor- 
porated in other tribes, cities, or provinces. 
As Alfred Sudre, to whom I have been much 
indebted in this paper, remarks, although 
labor is to become so very agreeable after 
property ceases to exist, Morelly seems to 
think that this great enemy will still have 
some friends left. 

The feeling that all men are equal Jed in- 
sensibly to the feeling that all inequalities 
must be eradicated out of society. In order 
to justify this feeling, property must be 
shown to be an artificial institution, which a 
righteous state may abolish, or even a spoli- 
ation of the weaker by the stronger. In 
1782 Broisot de Warville invented the phrase, 
used afterward by Proudhon, proprieté est le 
vol, and even justified the temporary unions 
of the sexes found among races of men 
nearest to brutes. Twelve years afterward 
a war against the rich began, and such meas- 
ures as a maximum of property and the abo- 
lition of the right to make a will were agi- 
tated. But the right of property prevailed, 
and grew stronger after each new revolu- 
tion. In 1796 the conspiracy of the Equals, 
or, as itis generally called, of Babouf, was 
the final and desperate measure of a portion 
of those Jacobins who had been stripped by 
the fall of Robespierre of political power. 
Tt was the last hope of the extreme revolu- 
tionists, for men were getting tired of agita- 
tions and wanted rest. 

This conspiracy seems to have been fo- 
mented by Jacobins in prison; and it is said 
that one of them, who was a believer in 
Morelly and had his work in his hands, ex- 
pounded its doctrines to his fellow-prisoner, 
Babeeuf. When they were set at liberty by 
an amnesty law, there was a successful 
effort made to bring together the society or 
sect of the Equals; but it was found that 
they were all of one mind. Babcuf was for 
thorough measures—for a community of 
goods and of labor, an equality of condi- 
tions and of comforts. Antonelli, who had. 
been a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
was for laws restricting property by a max- 
imum and for other half measures. He 
thought that extreme measures would only 
destroy, without rebuilding; but he finally 
yielded to the views and plans of his associ- 
ates. There was a secret committee of the 
society of the Equals, as well as an open 
society. The latter excited the suspicion of 
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the Directory, and an order was given to sus- 
pend its sessions in the Pantheon (or Church 
of St. Genevieve). The order was executed 
by Bonaparte, then general of the army of 
the interior, who dispersed the members and 
put a seal on the doors of the place of meet- 
ing. Next the Equals won over a body of 
the police into their measures; and, when 
this force was disbanded by the Directory, 
the Equals established a committee of public 
safety. The committee was successful in 
bringing as many as sixty of the party of 
the mountain into their ranks, and an insur- 
rection was projected. Seventeen thousand 
fighting men were calculated upon by the 
conspirators as at their disposal. But an 
officer of the army whom they had tried to 
bring into their plots denounced them to the 
Directory. The leading conspirators were 
arrested. Babcouf and Darthé suffered 
death, and five others were bahished. One 
of the most ferocious of the sect, Syl- 
vain Maréchal, a fanatical atheist, who, 
according to Taine, “erected atheism 
into a compulsory dogma and a supe- 
rior duty,” had written a manifesto for 
the occasion, in which he says: ‘‘ We wish 
real equality or death. The French Rev- 
olution is only the precursor of ancther, 
much greater, more solemn, and the final 
one. Let all the arts perish, if need be, pro- 
vided real equality remains for us.” He 


disclaims the mavimum, or agrarian laws, 


as being the project of some soldiers with- 
out principal and bodies of people without 


reason, and then adds: ‘‘We aim at some- 


thing more sublime and more equitable—the 
common good, orthe community of goods. 
No more individual property in lands. The 
land belongs to no person. We demand, we 
seek the common enjoyment of the fruits of 
the soil. The fruits are for all the world.” 

Buonarotti, an Italian, who belonged to 
the insurrectional committee above spoken 
of, published in 1828, after long years of 
exile, a project of an economical decree, so 
called, which reveals the special plans of 
the Equals for the new organization of 
France which they had in view. Some 
of the provisions of this project are that all 
property of living persons, when they die, 
is to form a part of the national community 
of goods, which all the members of society 
are to manage. The community gives to 
all that of which they have need; but, in the 
transition state, no one can hold any office 
who is not a member of the community. 
Every member under sixty is required to 
work on the land or in some useful art. 
The citizens everywhere are divided 
into classes, corresponding with the 
useful arts, and the work in each dis- 
trict or commune is performed under the 
supervision of magistrates elected by the 
workmen in each class or description of in- 
dustry. These chiefs of divisions of labor 
store away such fruits of the soil and of the 
arts as will bear keeping, and distribute 
what is laid up in the magazines to the peo- 
ple of the place, according to their neces- 
sities. All machines are furnished by the 
general community; transport is under the 
direction of the magistrates; taxes are pay- 
able in kind; no money is to be coined; and 
whatever money comes to the national com- 
munity is to be used in foreign trade. The 
magistrates may transport workmen from 
one place of work to another, if it is neces- 
sary, and may impose forced work on the 
lazy. . 

This project is interesting, because in its 
leading features it anticipates the newest 
plans of German Socialists in a number of 
important particulars. It did not aim at in- 
stantaneous expropriation, owing, no doubt, 
to the certain failure of so bold an attempt. 
The attainment of the same end by abolish- 
ing inheritance was judged to be less haz- 
ardous. 

The conspiracy of Baboouf was a great 
blessing. During the Empire and for a gen- 
eration after its fall there was, we believe, 
no serious attempt to dissolve social order; 
but there was under the Bourbons a com- 
munistic or semi-communistic literature 
arising in France which we cannot wholly 
pass by, for at length it leavens the multi- 
tude and threatens the foundations of s0- 
ciety. 





A Frencu painter, with a grim and peculiar 
idea of a joke, not long since gave a dinner- 
party, and had a stuffed mouse concealed in the 
napkin of each lady guest. When the napkine 
wera opened —— 








COMMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, 
AND THE POOR. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH coox.® 
[Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Feb. 24th.) 
Preivpr.—THe Binns mm Posiic ScHOOLs. 


SECTARIAN secularism or the Bible in schools 
which? Romanism or the Bible in schools, 
which? These are the four distinct alterna- 
tives which lie capsulate in the one topic of the 
Bible in schools. The whole subject is in slat- 
ternly confusion until these details are sep- 
arated from each other and studied analyt- 
ically. The place of the Bible in schools will be 
occupied by the power which displaces it, That 
which displaces and takes the place of the Bible in 
schools will have an important place. 

Romanism clamors for the exclusion of the 
customary devotional exercises from our com- 
mon schools, and the question on that side of 
the subject is whether the Romish devotional 
exercises, which would displace and take the 
place of the others, if Romanists had their way, 
would be better for our schools and the nation 
than the present unsectarian exercises. On the 
other side of the subject the question is wheth- 
er dogmatic atheism, a thoroughgoing sect 
now, although a small one, in several cities of 
this country, would be better, with its pale 
negations, its utterly monstrous sciences, aud 
its unscientific spirit, than the present Chris- 
tian atmosphere of our schools as a climate in 
which to train the young souls of the land. If 
secularism displaces the Bible in schools, {t 
will take the place of it there. If Romanism 
displaces the Bible in schools, it will occupy 
the place of it. If the two, in a political coalt- 
tion, displace it, they will together share the — 
place of it. My political philosophy I have 
learned from Edmund Burke. Iam not here to 
defend any paper constitution or fine-spun 
theory as to the relations of Church and state. 
The question concerning the Bible in the 
schools is to be treated as one of expediency 
and decided by the light of experience. What 
would be the effects of giving Romanism or 
secularism the place in our schools which the 
spirit of unsectarian Christianity has now? 
Our first duty on this theme is to consult his- 
tory and the laws of the self-preservation of 
free nations. 

It is an interesting circumstance that Ger- 
many, under the lead of infidelity, once drove 
the Bible from its schools; but has since re- 
stored it. The most learned land on the globe, 
incisively divided between Catholic and Pro- 
testant, infidel and believer, scouts the idea 
that the Bible is to be excluded from the com- 
mon schools. ‘I inquired of all classes of 
teachers,” says Professor Stowe (‘Report on 
Elementary Instruction tn Europe”), ‘and 
men of every grade of religious faith, instruct- 
ors in common schools, high schools, and 
schools of art; of professors in colleges, unt- 
versities, and professional seminaries ; in cities 
and in the country ; in places where there was 
a uniformity and in places where there was a 
diversity of creeds, and I never found but one 
reply, and that was that to leave the moral 
faculty uninstructed was to leave the most im- 
portant part of the human mind undeveloped 
and to strip education of almost everything 
that can make it valuable. Every teacher 
whom I consulted repelled with indignation 
the idea that moral instruction is not proper 
for schools, and spurned with contempt the 
allegation that the Bible cannot be introduced 
into common schools without encouraging a 
sectarian bias in the matter of teaching.” 
Horace Mann gives similar testimony. But the 
sentiments which Professor Stowe describes 
are the result of a reaction itself produced by a 
battle on this very topic of the Bible in schools, 
and fought for eighty years, on both sides, 
with the keenest Damascus blades. The ques- 
tion of the relations of the Bible to national 
education is not a novel one. America will not 
enter upon its discussion without the light of 
historical precedents. These are not so far 
from being parallels to its own circumstances 
as to be without profound significance. 

Rousseau’s Emille did not begin the discus- 
sion of the exclusion of the Bible from schools. 
It was rather the tinkle of the bell that caused 
the precipitation upon this question of the 
avalanche of infidelity that had accumulated on 
the Continent during the literary ascendency of 
Voltaire and the reign of Frederick the Great. 
Johann Bernhard Basedow, the celebrated Ger- 
man writer on education, from whom sprang 
the famous Baeedow institutions that were the 
fashion in Germany from 1776 to about 1800, de- 
rived his educational principles largely from 
Rousseau. For the publication of Basedow’s 
principal work on education the Empress of 
Russia, Catharine II, contributed a thousand 
crowns and the King of Denmark nine hundred. 
Basedow was the universal favorite. In 1774 he 
opened at Dessau a philanthropical institute, 
to test the practical worth of his ideas. Un- 
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doubtedly, the old pedantic stiffness of the 
German schools was largely diminished by Base- 
dow’s movement. He attacked many real 
abuses in the schools, and effected on many 
points a needful transition to the state the Ger- 
man primary educational institutions now oc- 
cupy. But time showed which of his principles 
were sound and which unsound. The special 
success of his treatise on education had arisen 
from its indifferent tone as to religion. 

Professor Tholuck, of Halle, was accustomed 
to put Professor Hagenbach’s work on “* Ger- 
man Rationalism: its Rise, Progress, and De- 
cline”’ first on the list of authorities as to its 
themes, A passage in this scholarly history 
deserves shurp attention from any who think 
the effect of the Bible in schools is small or 
that the effect of its absence could not be 
great. A prime object with Basedow was to 
exclude all positive religious instruction, and to 
build chiefly upon the conception of the dig- 
nity of the human soul. Such conceptions 
were very attractive to many persons, Base- 
dow was not long without eager followers, of 
whom Saltzmann and Campe, students of his at 
Dessau, were the most noted. Similar institutes 
sprang up elsewhere, and the principles adopted 
by Basedow were grafted upon the domestic 
training of children. ‘‘ Immediate changes,’’ 
says the historian, as if recording a lesson from 
the present hour in America, ‘‘ were perceived. 
In place of the old pedantic stiffness, there 
came a jocose levity ; and, instead of religious 
instruction as given heretofore, there ensued a 
general effort to develop as from within the 
capacities of the soul, A universal superficial- 
ity of knowledge followed, a want of consist- 
ency in moral and religious training, and a pre- 
mature skepticism among youth. The meager- 
ness of Basedow’s scheme proved its bane and 
prepared the way for the conviction that a bal- 
anced educational science must rest on a posi- 
tive Christian foundation.” 

This page of German history is the more 
worthy of heed because the reaction took place 
in spite of many acknowledged merits in Base- 
dow’s system. It took place in spite of the ve- 
hement advocacy of that system by Saltzmann 
and Campe. It took place in spite of the in- 
fluences of German rationalism in molding the 
German educational system. 

Rousseau, Basedow, Saltzman, and Campe 
advocated much that was adopted by Pesta- 
lozzi, who has been called the schoolmaster of 
the human race. But their principle of the ex- 
clusion of a Christian basis from common 
schools Pestalozzi was far from adopting. This 
greatest of educational reformers died, as you 
remember, in 1826. He encouraged in the most 
emphatic manner youthful aequaintance with the 
Bible, He regarded the history contained in 
the Gospels as an indispensable ingredient in 
the education of every young mind. “I con- 
sider,” he wrote in 1820, in a report to the pub- 
lic, ‘‘a thorough knowledge of the scriptura) 
histories, and espectally of the life, sufferings, 
and death of Jesus Christ, and the study of the 
sublimest passages of the Bible, with a child- 
like, believing spirit, the beginning and essence 
of what is necessary for religious instruction; 
and then, above all things, a fatherly care to 
make the children feel the worth of prayer 
offered in faith.” Pestalozzi’s own theological 
sentiments were not what are known as Ortho- 
dox. It is extremely unsafe to say that the 
present position of Germany as to the Bible in 
schools arises from the union in Germany of 
the Church with the state. The Church was 
connected with the state in Basedow’s time, as 
well as in Pestalozzi’s. Speculation was as 
free in the time of the latter as in that of the 
former. Neither can it be said that this history 
exhibits only a temporary swirl of opinion. It 
extends over a period of eighty extraordinary 
years. Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Richter, 
and Goethe are the names that illuminate the 
epoch. In no other period has German thought 
been so searching and free. But the result of 
eighty years of discussion has fixed the theory 
and practice of Germany in favor of a Christian 
basis in schools. The history of the acutest 
educational discussions of the last eighty years 
asks America not to go back from Pestalozzi to 
Basedow. [Applause.] 

When the National Assembly at the head of 
the French Revolution wished to extirpate 
Christianity in France, they adopted a system 

secularizing education in the primary schools. 
The majestic eloquence of Edmund Burke was 
stirred against this scheme. “ These enthusi- 
asts,”’ he wrote, “‘do not scruple to own their 
opinion that a state can subsist without any 
religion better than with one, and that they are 
able to supply the place of any good which may 
be in it by a project of their own—namely, by a 
sort of education that they have imagined, 
founded in a knowledge of the physical wants 
of men, progressively carried to an enlightened 
self-interest, which, when well understood, 
they tell us will identify with an interest more 
enlarged and public. The scheme of this edu- 
cation has long been known. Of late they dis- 
tinguish it, as they h got an entire new 
anomentlature of techn: erms, by the name 
of a Owie Hducation.” It is stated on high 













over a committee sent to Paris by one of the 
religious societies of London to ascertain the 
moral condition of the people, searched four 
days in all the bookstores and print-shops of 
the city before they could find a single copy of 
the Bible. 

80 much for German history. But you say 
that in America we have a Constitution that 
ignores religion. Well, if you please, the ques- 
tion concerning the Bible in schools is a matter 
to be decided under state constitutions, and not 
under the Federal law; and there are very few 
state constitutions that are not so drawn as to 
justify literally the opinion of Kent and Story 
and Webster that Christianity isa part of the 
common law under our state governments. 
Indeed, Webster went so far as to say that it is 
a part of the common law which the Supreme 
Court of the United States is bound to respect 
in cases to be decided exclusively under Fed- 
eral enactinents. 

1. General, tolerant Christianity is in the 
United States a part of the common law ; but 
state aid to religious organizations is funda- 
mentally contrary to the spirit of American in- 
stitutions. 

We all remember how Thomas Jefferson 
came home from France full of indignation that 
there had not been incorporated into our Con- 
stitution, as it then stood, a provision separat- 
ing church and state. We remember the atid 
he gave tothe movement by which the great 
words ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof’? were made the first 
amendment of our national organic law. It is 
important, however, to notice that, though the 
Congress is prohibited by the National Constitn- 
tion from making laws concerning establish- 
ments of religion, the states are not. Educa- 
tion is a matter left to the regulation of the in- 
dividual states. If any state chooses not to 
have a common-school system, the General 
Government cannot interfere. In proving, 
therefore, that in the United States general 
tolerant Christianity is a part of the common 
law, it is pertinent to quote, when the question 
relates to the connection of the common law 
with the common schools, the decisions of 
state judicial authorities. (See Webster's 
argument in the Girard College case; and also 
Vidal ef al. vs. Girard’s executors, 2 Howard’s 
Reports, 198. Compare the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs, Kneeland, 20 Pickering, 206 ; and 
also that of Lindenmuller vs. the People, 33 
Barbour’s Supreme Court Reports, New York, 
548 } 

The National Government appoints days of 
fasting and prayer. It employs in its judi- 
claries and in the induction of officers to their 
responsibilities a system of Christian oaths. It 
has at different times granted subsidies to vart- 
ous religious denominations for the support of 
missionaries to teach the Christian religion 
among the Indian tribes. But the provisions 
of state law containing distinctively Christian 
principles are innumerable. Most of our legis- 
latures exempt the family Bible from execu- 
tion ; provide that each apprentice shall be sup- 
plied with one; require that a Bible shall be in 
the hands of every inmate ofa jail, penitentiary, 
and reformatory institution; that the halls of 
legislation and courts shall be supplied with 
copies of the Bible ; appoint Christian chaplains 
in the public service; secure the observance of 
the Christian Sabbath ; and punish blasphemy. 


ity, and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encowraged.”” 
That is the language of no sect, political or 
religious, and of no individual theorist ; but of 
solemn, national, fundamental, American law. 


No, n0! There is a French Revolution repub- 
licanism. There is an American republicanism. 
The basis of the one is French philosophy. The 
basis of the other, as declared by the ordinance 
of 1787, is Christian ethics. This distinction is 
vital toa degree; important beyond comment. 
Whoever does not perceive it does not under- 
stand American history. There is a Red Repub- 
licanism. There is an American Republicanism. 
We must insist on this distinction, or we are 
ruined. Itis time to proclaim this distinction 
in the face of European theories and of Euro- 
pean immigration; and to proclaim also that 
in America American ideas must prevail. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The ordinance of 1787 contains the principle 
on which the question as tothe Bible in schools 
is to be settled. It isthe necessity of morality 
to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind. Jt isthe right of self-preservation which jus- 
tifles state recognition of religt This is the 
historic ground. This is the philosophical 
ground. Thisis the safe ground. This is the 
American ground. In regard to the education- 
al system, which is a political necessity in a re- 
public, these principles of the ordinance of 1787 
are the hight on which American voters must 
plant the national standard. [Applause.]} 

2. The Romish demand ié not for the sec- 
ularization of common schools; but for state 
sectarian educational organizations and for the 
abolition of the present unsectarian common- 
school system. Extraordinary importance 
attaches to the production in the public mind 
of a clear conviction of the truth of this propo- 
sition. The evidence supporting it, however, 
is overwhelming and is every day accumulat- 
ing. This proposition itself, or its equivalent, 
bas several times been made a part of a Papal 
syllabus. Of this the language of Romish 
ecclesiastics and Catholic newspapers is but the 
echo. 

8. The Romanists, objection that the common 
schools are godless would only be, us they 
themselves assert, increased in emphasis by the 
exclusion of the Bible from the schools; aud 
such exclusion would, therefore, while satis- 
factory to a small minority of infidels and 
atheists, only add vigor to the dangerous ut- 
tempts of the Catholic party to subvert the 
common-school system. 

4. In regard to the demand for state sectarian 
educational organizations, the true policy is to 
resist their formation at all hazards. 

The formation of state sectarian schovuls 
ia to be resisted, in the first place, because it 
would give no sufficient assurance of a good 
plain education for all the children of the 
state. It would undermine the efficiency of 
our secular instruction in schools, The divis- 
fon of public funds for educational purposes 
among the numberless religious sects of the 
country would destroy the efficiency of the 
school system, and leave no adequate provision 
for that public intelligence which is necessary 
to the permanence of republican institutions. 

State sectarian institutions for education are 
to be resisted, in the second place, because they 
would convert the appliances of education into 
means of proselytizing, intensify religious clan- 








All this is at the public expense. The lan- 
guage of the state constitutions needs no ex- 
emplification, although possibly the grand pas- 
sage in the Massachusetts constitution should 
be mentioned as the best illustration. 


It is sometimes said, however, that there is in 
the National Constitution nothing to indicate 
that our Government has imbedded within it 
any distinctively Christian principles. It is 
true that the general Constitution does not re- 
fer to religion; except to guarantee its freedom 
and prohibit an establishment of it. The Dec- 
laration of Independence only recognizes the 
existence of a Creator and the derivation from 
him of human rights. But, in the great ordi- 
nance of 1787, made forthe territories northwest 
of the Ohio, there is something explicit. This 
ordinance has acquired great fame in the dis- 
cussions concerning slavery. It stands upon a 
hight of historic dignity surpassed by none of 
the early acts of the general government. In 
this great state paper a compact was entered 
into between the thirteen original states and 
the people of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio. The articles of compact were to remain 
‘forever unalterable, unless by common con- 
sent.”” The preamble declares the object of the 
articles of the compact to be the “extending the 
fundamental principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty, which forms the dasis wherever those re- 
publics, thejr laws and constitutions, are 
erected ; to fix and establish those principles as 
thedasis of all laws, constitutions, and govern- 
wients, which forever hereafter shall be formed 
in said territory.” And the third article, which 
reappears in equivalent language in the consti- 
tutions of all the states of the Northwest, is in 





these most significant words: ‘‘ Reléyion, moral- 





ish , and give all education, both secular 
and religious, a sectarian bias from the first. 

They are to be resisted, in the third place, 
because the state cannot deny to others what it 
grants to Catholics, and must, therefore, if it 
aids the latter on the ground of religious scru- 
ple, aid infidel and atheistic sects on the same 
ground, and thus finds Itself the ally of public 
immorality. 

They are to be resisted, in the last place, be- 
cause they would include many of the causes 
of the historic evils of the connection of Church 
and state. P 

5. Voluntary religious effort on the part of 
religious organizations, greatly as its stimula- 
tion {a to be desired, is too much divided 
against itself, too fluctuating, and too little 
possessed of access to the unchurched and 


_of financial strength to be trusted, taken alone, 


with the tremendous interest of the state in 
the maintenance of public morality. If the 
churches were to give the only Christian in- 
struction, all the religious instruction children 
would receive would have a sectarian bias from 
the first, and the evils of sectarianism would 
thus be greatly increased. : 

In America, in spite of all theories as to the 
freedom of the individual, a certain amount of 
secular instruction is in several states enforced 
by law. Disciples of the principle of laissez 
faire in government are not wanting who 
would have us abandon even this amount of 
divergence from that doctrine, and trust all 
moral education to voluntary effort. The 
voice of history does not give this advice. 

The law of supply and demand which is the 
central principle of the,disciples of the system 
of laissez faire in government does not apply 
to education. The greater the need of this in a 
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population the less the demand for it. But 
this is true, in a still higher degree, of morality, 
The more it is needed the less it is demanded, 
These are the laws of human nature to which 
some of the disciplés of Bentham and Mill 
have yet to adjust portions of their theories. 


We are and are to be a nation of great cities. 
It isa doubtful future that lies before democ- 
racy if the moral education of the perishing 
and dangerous classes in our chief centers of 
population is to be left solely to the operation 
of the law of supply and d a. Estimate 
the corruption o7 the judiciary in the City of 
New York. Estimate the corruption of state 
legislatures. Estimate the moral disease circu- 
lating out of sight below the periodical catas- 
trophes in trade. Suppose the system of lais- 
sez faire fully applied to our common schools; 
all education completely secularized ; the prin- 
ciple of voluntary effort the sole reliance of the 
nation for that public morality which is a polit- 
ical necessity, who believes that in fifty years 
our great cities, within their own borders, at 
least, would not bring democracy itself into 
jeopardy? In New York City it is already in 
jeopardy; I had almost said in ruin. 

I beg every one’s pardon ; but what states- 
man, what civilian, who is a safe adviser in 
great crises of complicated affairs, expects to 
do anything so contrary to the lessons of expe- 
rience, so simple, so foolish as to trust the in- 
terests of this nation in the maintenance of 
public morality wholly to the operation of any- 
thing so fluctuating, so much divided against 
itself, so little possessed of financial strength 
and of access to the perishing and dangerous 
classes as voluntary religious effort? I do not 
forget the successes that the voluntary prin- 
ciple has achieved for the Church in America. 
But the great power of that principle has been 
in the fact that it operated in the midst of a 
population trained in the common schools, not 
merely in secular education, but in morality 
and in many religious respects as well. Secu- 
larize education completely, and throw the entire 
burden of maintaining public morality upon volun- 
tary effort, and the principle would be put upon 
trial in circumstances wholly new. A most insig- 
nificant fraction of time {s devoted, even by 
active Christians, to moral and religious labor. 
But the active Christians of a state are in num- 
bers a most insignificant fraction of its popu- 
lation. 

6. In regard to the Bible in schools, the true 
policy, therefore, is to adhere to, the estab- 
lished Christian principles of American com- 
mon law. These are, as fully implied in the 
language of the nation, in the Ordinance of 
1787 : 

First, That “religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge ure necessary to good government,’ and 
may, therefore, be secured through the com- 
mon schools, under the right of the state to 
establish the indispensable foundations of its 
own permanence. 

Second, That the exclusion of a Christian 
basis from schools would jeopardize public 
morality. 

%. As to the political rights of conscience, 
the duty of the state to exercise religious tol- 
eration is limited by its right of self-preserva- 
tion. 

On the topic of the rights of conscience it is 
endlessly important to insist on five distinc- 
tions, if we would attain clear ideas. 

(1) A distinction between matters in respect 
to which general society and the individual 
have a common interest at stake and those in 
which the individual only has an interest. In 
the former, government may interfere; in the 
latter, not. 

(2.) A distinction between the legal rights of 
conscience and the theoretical rights. The 
former only are capable of such definition as 
can make them the basis of political action. 

(3.) A distinction between the teaching of re- 
ligion by the state and the recognition of relig- 
ion by the state. 

(4.) A distinction between the relations of 
religion to the state and its relations to the in- 
dividual conscience. To the state religion is a 
means. To the individual conscience it is an 
end. 

(5.) A dietinction between the national con- 
science and the individual conscience. 

The national authority of the individual 
conscience is not an American doctrine. (Ap- 
plause. } 

8. In Prussia, Holland, Austria, and Canada 
the problem of introducing a Christian unsect- 
arian basis into schools in a manner satisfac- 
tory to conflicting sects has been solved. The 
solution has been found in a system of national 
education, affording combined literary and moral 
and separate religious instruction to children of 
all Christian persuasions, as far as possible, in 
the same schools. Apartments are afforded to 
the children of all the national schools for re- 
ceiving, gutside of the hours of united literary 
instruction, such separate religious instruction 
as their parents approve. No attempt is made 
to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any de- 
scription of religious pupils. This solution 





cannot be copied literally in Americs. But it 
hints at the methods by which experiment may 
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find a solution consistent with American 


deas. 
' There are two points on which, I think, 
American sentiment is absolutely clear. The 
first is that the people of New Haven have been 
wise in going back to their customary brief un- 
sectarian devotional exercises in schools. The 
other point is that local option as to the Bible 
in schools is not to be overridden. Suppose 
that the town of Oberlin, in Ohio, wishes to 
have the Bible taught in its schools ; suppose, 
also, that the State of Ohio, through the vote 
of two or three of its large cities, in the hands 
of politicians of the third and fourth rank, 
should wish to exclude the Bible; have they the 
right to ride rough-shod over Oberlin? When 
a community wishes to use the Bible in their 
schools, shall politicians say that they shall 
not? For one, and as the very least that can 
be safely claimed, I defend local option as to 
the use of the Bible in schools. If you turn 
upon me and say there may be local option 
against the Bible in certain communities, I 
reply that the schools in such portions of our 
population will so rapidly deteriorate that 
parents will not patronize them, and the evil 
will be cured by the rivalry of better commun- 
ities and by emigration. [Applause.] 

Let us send forth from Massachusetts no un- 
certain advocacy of American educational 
ideas. Let us proclaim that in America Amer- 
ican ideas must prevail, the educational as well 
as the political, for the two are inseparable. 
Let us adhere to the educational provisions of 
the constitution of Massachusetts. Let us re- 
sist all attack on the grand historic bu!warks 
of the educational principles of the ordinance 
of 1787, as gnarled Nahant yonder resists the 
sea, [Applause.] 





Tue LEorure. 


The most alluring swindle that a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish public economy ever forced 
upon the masses is acheapschool-teacher. The 
sons of the rich, whether aided by public law or 
not, will have good teachers. The sons of the 
poor, if a false economy is practiced as to com- 
mon and high schools, obtain only third and 
fourth-rate instructors. Penuriousness as to 
public schocls widens the chasm between 
rich and poor. A system providing one kind 
of education for the rich and another for the 
poor would delight the black angels, be- 
cause it would lead to the formation in the 
United States of an ignorant class and of 
a wide hereditary distinction between the 
wealthy and the indigent. Every advocate of 
republican institutions will be forced by politi- 
cal necessity, as well as by philanthropy, to de- 
fend the educational rights of the children of 
the poor. In pleading for the poor, I do not 

attack the rich, but defend rather the interests 
of property, by defending the education of the 
masses, who may learn to steal it through 
majorities at the ballot-boxes, or to burn it in 
riot, unless they are educated. If there are any 
limp, soft aristocrats who think they should not 
betaxed for high schools, when they send no 
children to them, I beg leave to say that I am 
speaking for the protection of such aristocrats 
when I defend an educational system that opens 
up the faculties of the child of the poor man 
until he knows what he can do in the world, 
and so does not, without reason, accept a post- 
tion below his ability It istheglory of American 
political principles that they bring rivalry into 
activity in society between the children of the 
poor and those of the rich, and give the former 
a chance to aid the latter, by keeping them up 
tothe mark of their own capacity. The cbil- 
dren of the rich may easily drop into the 
diseases of luxury unless they are mercilessly f 
held up to their work by the danger of com- 
Petition. A healthful collision of interests 
occurs in the great professions when the ques- 
tion aritgs which shall succeed the better—a 
Daniel Webster, inured to hardship from the 
first on the frontier, or the son of a million- 
aire in the city, who has not been taught to 
work, physically or mentally. The question 
is whether Henry Clay, as the mill-boy of the 
Slashes, if he have fair opportunities in the 
common and high school, may not so awaken 
his soul as to perceive what he can do for the 
nation. It is no slight public benefit when a 
Horace Greeley, an Edison, or an Abraham Lin- 
coln, born far down in the ranks of social merit, 
as the aristocrats say, is aroused by the Amert- 
can common-school system and taught that he 
can teach his age. The physicians assure us 
that the best brains in public life usually come 
out of the country. Six generations in a city 
often produce such physical deterioration in a 
family that its public power is lost. Certain it 
is that in American statesmanship, and I had 
almost said in American authorship and science, 
the more prominent names are of persons first 
awakened by the American common-school Bys- 
tem, and not lulled in the lap of languid luxury 
until they had lost that love of exertion which 
is the unfailing characteristic of high capacity. 
I would have no child lifted above competition 
and lulled in the lap of luxury until he loses 
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numbed in the caverns of poverty among theicy 
messes until he loses the desire to climb. I do 
a service both to those who slumber in the lap 
of luxury and to those who lie asleep in the be- 
numbing cold of poverty whenI melt out the 
ice from the caves of want, and send those who 
are benumbed by it into the sunnier portions of 
society, to awaken the sleepers there by their 
competition. [Applause.] 

How can high schools be improved ? 

1. High schools should have practical courses 
of study and prepare pupils for technical and 
industrial schools of the upper grades, as well 
as for colleges. 

2. Asa school can rise no higher in merit 
than its teachers, a most thorough examination 
of the latter should be secured, so that when 
the people’s money is spent for instruction an 
adequate return may be made certain. 

8. County superintendents of instruction, to 
act in connection with the town school commit- 
tees, should be appointed in Massachusetts, as 
they have been in several other states, with 
power to secure for all teachers in public 
schools thorough examinations, and for all 
public schools a trained professional over- 
sight, not influenced by personal, political, or 
local favoritism. 

4. Option should not be given to local school 
committees to pare down appropriation of 
funds for school purposes to such a degree that 
the demands of the state laws as to education 
cannot be executed. 

5. Normal schools, as a department for the 
teaching of teachers, should be kept in close 
connection with high schools. 

6. The chasm between rich and poor should 
not be widened by penuriousness as to public 
school teachers’ salaries. [Applause.] 

Under the gilded dome beneath which the 
general court of Massachusets sits there is at 
this moment not a little whispering in favor of 
the plan of allowing the local school commit- 
tees option to reduce their appropriation for 
school purposes, according to their own judg- 
ment. If this power were given to the local 
school committees, no doubt it would often be 
impossible to execute the state regulations con- 
cerning high schools The most insidious at- 
tack on the high schools is made in many of 
our states by the clamor for option on the part 
of afew sinecure politicians in our city gov- 
ernments to determine the amount that shall 
be given to the promotion of the interests of 
education in their cities. Local politicians can 
easily starve high schools, or otherwise so mis- 
manage them as to make them useless; but 
the fault is in the politicians, and not in the 
schools. In matters of education, experience 
shows that it is not safe to leave a town polit- 
ical committee without supervision by a state 
or county board, not influenced by any local, 
political, social, or personal favoritism. 


How shall I properly excoriate the spoliation 
of the pinched earnings of young women who, 
as teachers in primary schools, have only $500 
or $600 a year for labor in all weathers, in a 
kind of effort that often undermines the health, 
and is carried on in many cases while a father 
and mother may be relying upon the arm of the 
young woman forsupport ? In 1878, New York 
City, under the lead of narrow-minded ward 
politicians, many of whom held sinecure places 
at fat salaries, undertook to do a little extra 
stealing. Against the protests of Bryant and 
Field and scores of the best friends of educa- 
tion, they reduced by $150,000 the pay of school- 
teachers. They did not dare, however, to re- 
duce at all the pay of some 1,200 primary 
school-teachers—that is, of the young ladies 
who, while laboring in one of the most difficult 
and important departments, receive only some 
$600 to $800 a year. But on this thin soil of 
New England and fn sight of Boston there is 
in progress, I have heard, a paring down of 
these last lowest salaries ; a kind of penurious- 
ness that ought to set the very soil on fire [{ap- 
plause], especially where it lies above the 
graves of our fathers, one of whose prayers 
was that the love of good learning might not 
be buried with them. I hold that, after trial, 
the meritorious teacher should have the maxi- 
mum grade of salary. If salaries are penuri- 
ous, you will send the children of the rich into 
good private schools, and leave the poor to be 
instructed by fifth-rate teachers. If salaries 
are at the mercy of the ward politicians, the 
best talent will not be attracted into the teach- 
er’s profession. Custom and law should insist 
upon a high and honorable dealing in these 
matters. You may not give to the new teacher 
the highest salary at once ; but there should be 
a maximum for each position, and when the 
teacher has shown merit, that grade of salary 
should be given and continued. 

Why should high schools be maintained ? 

Before I venture into the contest concerning 
the abolition of high schools, I beg leave to put 
to this audience a single question, on the 
answer to which may turn the safety of our 
American liberties in timetocome. You ought 
to know me by this time, and should be con- 
vinced that I am no partisan, and that Iam not 





the sense of what he can do. I would have no 
child placed too low for competition, and be- 


seeking office, and that I speak here with no 
bitter prejudices against any sect in Church or 





state. But my question is how it happens that 
in the last two or three years there has grown 
up inthe United States an opposition to our 
high schools, and that from Maine to Georgia, 
and from the Penobscot to the Sacramento, the 
same arguments are used, the same insinuations 
thrust into the public prints, the same tentative 
efforts made in our state legislatures? The 
perfect unity in the attack made on the high 


h 


schools proves that somewhere and Ww 


ation counsel, commissioner, president of 
the water board, president of the board of 
aldermen, president of the board of council- 
men, clerk of the common council, clerk of the 
board of supervisors, five justices of the courts 
of record, all of the civil justices, all but two of 
the police justices, all of the police court clerks, 
three out of four of the coroners, two mem- 
bers of Congress, three out of five of the state 
8, eighteen out of twenty members of 





there is a generalship behind this movement. 
It is a generalship that can outgeneral average 
American editors. It can outgeneral average 
American politicians. It is a power behind the 
newspapers and behind the caucus. It operates 
against the whole natural drift of American 
ideas. What is this power, secret, omnipresent, 
deadly? The attack which it makes uses the 
same arguments and appeals to the same subtle 
prejudices from side to side and end to end of 
the land, and must have a generalship some- 
where. My question is: Where ? 

In the city of Rochester lately a public elec- 
tion uncovered the very innermost fibers of the 
opposition to the high schools in that town. A 
leading editor, who is also a lecturer, had op- 
posed what he called secondary education. A 
governor of New York, Robinson, employed by 
his political party, appeared to be employed 
also by some power behind the party. He has 
twice in grave public messages attacked the 
high schools in my native commonwealth. In 
the city of Rochester full light has been turned 
on the orgin of the New York State crusade 
against the high schools; and, indeed, nobody in 
New York City wanted light turned on. The 
case was a clear one at the mouth of the Hud- 
son, and I suppose it is a clear one at the mouth 
of the Charles and the Mystic. The bishop of 
an Italian priesthood lived at Rochester, and 
out of his study, and others like it on Manhat- 
tan Island, went forth that influence which, 
over the whole face of the broad territory of 
New York, put perfect unanimity into the at- 
tack on high schools. 

There is power in an Italian priesthood and 
Jesuit teachers to do immense good, as well as 
evil; and, if I mistake not, there is some hope 
for the improvement of the Romish Church, 
through a defeat of it in the United States in 
its attack on the American common-school sys- 
tem. Because I trust a few Romish priests, who 
are trying to model their sectarian schools after 
the plan of the best American high schools; 
because I wish old Komanism, or rather old 
Catholicism without Romanism, to succeed; 
and because I believe the best way of helping 
Romanism out of its slough is to cause its 
overwhelming defeat on the bulwark of Ameri- 
can common schools, I propose to expose, 
mercilessly, its attack on our system. [Pro- 
longed applause.] If Romanists here are of- 
fended, I believe that they will be found to be 
members of that Italian priesthood, and not 
members of the Catholic laity, on whom I make 
no attack. [Applause.] 

We have but just passed through a civil war 
to settle the relation of two heterogenous ele- 
ments of our population, and barred the gates of 
the East against the irruption of strife over the 
African, when the gates of the West open, and 
through them we already behold a too probable 
irruption of strife over the Chinese. The Ger- 
man and French infidels are here, and, with 
the trumpets of the cheap press and the sound- 
ing-board of the perishing and dangerous classes 
in our great cities, make sad music. Their fol- 
lowing is smal], but motley and noisy, and 
with the German and French population not 
“politically unimportant. The Jews are a very 
considerable body. Spiritualism claims that it 
has an adherence of millions. But al) these 
differences fade in importance compared with 
the division of the population between the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic faith. I 
have never been one of those who fear the 
ultimate supremacy of Romish influence in the 
religious or political interests of this nation. 
But I confess that I have found an examination 
of the most recent statistics a little startling. 
There are governmental returns showing that 
the Romish population of the United States 
doubles every ten years, 

If the Roman Catholie population doubles every 
ten years for the next fifty years, as tt has for the 
last forty, important, perhaps great events must 
result, The priest Hecker, in a public lecture, 
once said in New York : ‘‘ The Catholic Church 
numbers one-third of the American population ; 
and if its membership shal] increase for the 
next thirty years as it has for the thirty years 
past, in 1900 Rome will have a majority and be 
bound to take this country and keep it.”’ 

It is important to notice that there is an 
immense concentration of Roman Catholic 

power in the City of New York and in the 
great cities of the Mississippi Valley. The 
Brooklyn and New York Catholic cathedrals, 
which cost millions of dollars, and whose com- 
peers dot most of our large cities, are insignifi- 
cant facts compared with the circumstances 
that in New York City, and in some of the 
cities of the West, Catholics fill nearly every 





municipa] office. In New York, the sheriff, 
register, comptroller, city chamberlain, corpor- 











assembly, fourteen out of nineteen of the com- 
mon council, and eighteen of the supervisors 
were very lately all said to be Roman Catholics. 
—(Clark, Rev. Rufus W., “The Question of 
the Hour.—The Bible and the School Fund. 
1870.” P. 92.) A conflict impends over the 
common-school system and the whole great 
and grave theme of national education. 


When I was in Wittenberg, in Germany, 
where Luther nailed up his theses against the 
church-door, I saw there in bronze, in raised 
letters, the propositions he defended in the 
first Protestant Reformation. Under universal 
suffrage there is, or will be, needed a second 
Protestant reformation, to rescue the school, as 
the first rescued the Bible. Face to face with 
an Italian priesthood, never more audacious 
than to-day and never more dangerous in any 
country than here, I beg leave to nail upon the 
door of this Boston audience hall certain Amer- 
ican propositions as to schools for the people. 
I should be grieved if the hammer should seem 
to have an apologetic sound as it fastens up 
the propositions which I propose to stand by, 
although I can do no more than nail them up 
to-day. They are these: 

1. The education of poor children is the 
Plymouth Rock of American liberty. [Ap- 
plause. } 

2. No more mischievous lie is in public cir- 
culation than the assertion that the high schools 
are maintained by the poor man’s money. The 
poor man pays only a poll tax. The rich sup- 
port the high schools. 

8. The education of poor children, until they 
show of what they are capable, is the only 
measure that can give the state the full strength 
of its citizens. 

4, Children are not educated to this degree 
in the common schools; but the abler of them 
may, in the high schools, awaken to a conscious- 
ness of their own capacities. [Applause.] 

5. So far from its being an objection to high 
schools that they teach the poor and ignorant 
to be dissatisfied with their condition, the merit 
of high schools is that they awaken in poor 
children that have capacity a dissatisfaction 
with their condition and an omnipresent spirit 
of aspiration and self-help. [Applause.] 

6. Educated only in the rudiments taught in 
the common schools, the mass of poor children, 
even when of equal natural ability with the 
sons of the rich, are not likely to obtain an 
equipment that will enable them to compete 
with rich men’s children, educated well. 

7. The abolition of the high schools, open to 
the poor, tends, therefore, to widen the chasm 
between the children of rich and poor and to 
make of the latter an inferior class, 

8. American institutions cannot bear the ex- 
istence of permanent and hereditary class dis- 
tinctions, based merely on birth and wealth. 

9. The high schools are needed as much as 
military, naval, and agricultural schools. The 
latter are supported at the public expense, 
although only a few attend them. The benefit 
they confer on the whole people is the justifica- 
tion of the tax on the whole people for their 
support. 

10. The high schools are the nursery of that 
united citizenship which is esséntial to the per- 
petuity of American institutions. 

11. The high schools are the indispensable 
nursery of teachers for the public common 
schools. 

12. They are the nursery of industrial schools 
and of the inventors, who spring from the ranks 
of labor. 

18. They are the nursery of colleges, and of 
the lawyers, physicians, and preachers which 
the colleges help to prepare for the service of 
the people. 

14. Secondary instruction gives civilization 
the benefit of its best leadership. It is a silver 
link between the iron link of primary and the 
golden link of liberal education, and gives the 
best public men @ connection closer than they 
would otherwise have with the masses, and 
gives the masses & confidence they would not, 
in America, otherwise attain in their best edu- 
cated public men. 

15. High schools are opposed by and to sec- 

tariana, who wish to have all instruction fn their 
own bands and who attack the common 
schools, which are the cornerstone of Ameri- 
can civilization. 
16. The assumption that the children of athe- 
ist parents have euch rights that the public- 
school system of the United States should be 
made atheistic will never be tolerated by the 
American people. [Applause.] 

17. The ma ption that an Italian priesthood 
are representatives of Romish children, and, as 
a foreign power, can make @ treaty with our 
Govergment and settle all difficulties by divid- 











ing the school fund and abolishing the bigh 
schools, will never succeed in the United States, 
(Great applause. ] 

Massachusetts has no hope, except in making 
herself the teacher of America. Like little At- 
tica, in Greece, she has a thin, sterile soil. It 
is good for nothing but to build factories and 
schoolhouses on. The only figure that you can 
put up here that will command ultimate re 
spect on the Pacific Coast and on the Father of 
Waters; the only figure you can put up that 
will command ultimate respect on the Atlantic 
Coast is represented by the colossal statue yon- 
der at the edge of the sea, with its feet on a 
fragment of the Rock which received to Amer- 
ica the feet of our forefathers. The ages will 
respect no state that is not made up, as the 
Plymouth monument is, of education, law, 
morality, freedom, presided over by a genius hav- 
ing in its arms the volume of religious instruc- 
tion, of political sanity, of patriotism, of pure 
homes, of self-help, and pointing upward, per- 
petnally—not to a priesthood, not to the dome 
of 8t. Peter’s ; but to the unobscured celestial 
constellations, with whose motions our polit- 
ical and educational movements must harmo- 
nize, if they are not to end in chaos. [Ap- 
plauee. 
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Out of the five eminent men who from twen- 
ty to thirty years ago were engaged, more or 
leas, in biblical research on the soil of Pales- 
tine only two remain. Dr. Eli Smith, Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, Dr. H. B. Hackett are gone; 
and of the two remaining one is Dr. Samuel 
Wolcott. We naturally look back to those 
taken from us with feelings of veneration for 
their eminent talents and saintly lives, together 
with warm thankfulness for the knowledge they 
have given us of the Holy Land—a knowledge 
which embraces the greater part of what we 
rightly urderstand respecting the places fre- 
quented by our Lord and the localities of the 
Scriptures at large. And those who tarry yet, 
how heartily we younger students of the same 
ground delight to do them homage, not only as 
our elders, but out of personal appreciative 
and grateful affection, Such men, from obser- 
vation of the scenes, wide in extent and reach- 








(gf p. 71 of “Identification”’). But this was 
not all. Right down there to the north, in full 
sight, lay a ell, or mound, at the base of the 
mountains and edge of the plain, bearing 
the name of Rijm es-Sdghir, its surface 
broken with lines of heavy foundations 
of ancient structures, Evidently this was a 
Segor of some age or other, the Latin and also 
the Greek form of Zoar, Could it be the 
biblical Bela-Zoar? Airy éori Xyydp, Gen. 
xiv, 2. It was clearly the ‘‘Segor”’ visited by 
Thietmar after fording the River Jordan in the 
year 1217 A. D. (‘‘Feregrinatio,” xii, 1, ed. Lau- 
rent, p. 34). 

There was no space for the discussion of this 
question with that of Pisgah; but 1 could 
scarcely help shaping my verdict for the future 
treatment of the subject in such sentences as 
these : 

“And then naturally the demonstration of 
the land went on to Zoar, a point nearer the 
land of Gilead, the place of departure.” 
“Rather let Zoar be in the plain on this side 
Jordan northward, near the base of the moun- 
tains. It will then be in full view, both from 
Pisgah and from the hights east of Bethel ’’ 
‘Tt remained to fall within the view of Moses 
from Pisgah. From ‘Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, unto Zoar,’ was equivalent to denoting 
the double plain, from one side to the other.” 


Besides, right down in front of Sidghah, or 
Pisgah, was a wddi and a hill or ¢ell and a ruin 
bearing the name of Udhaimi, Might not these 
be Admah? What could suit better? And 
further on, the whole vale was called Ghaur es- 
Saisebdn, in which might one recognize a sur- 
vival possibly of Zeboim? But, not wishing to 
be rash, thus perchance imperiling the work 
then before me, and having no trace of the 
names Sodom and Gomorrah, I said nothing 
about these matters. 

In a month—the middle of May, 1873—my 
report on the ‘Identification of Mount Pisgah’’ 
was written; by the end of enother month it 
had arrived in New York; and sometime in 
July it was laid before the Society, and its con- 
tents were announced tothe public. Of course, 
Dr. Wolcott has never liked my Pisgah theory. 
In fact, his hostility is not limited to the new- 
found Pisgah alone; but is directed to the 
very existence of Pisgah in the Bible. Dr. 
Wolcott does not want any Pisgah whatever ; 
but seems inclined to sweep Pisgah as a proper 
name and particular locality out of the Bible, 
by reducing it to a mere appellative or com- 
mon noun, everywhere to be translated “ the 
hill,” so leaving Abarim and Nebo the only 
proper pbames in the scriptural narratives. 





ing through long years ; from familiarity with, 
nay, deep study of the Sacred Records; from 
much reflection and mature powers of judg- 
ment, can utter nothing without great weight. 
Iustinctively we yield to their wisdom, and ac- 
cept whatever they may say almust without 
question. 

For wy own part, | would far rather hold my 
peace than break this spell, so far as it may 
apply to Dr. Wolcott, who was a miseion- 
ary of the Gospel in Syria before I was born. If 
it were merely a personal matter which he has 
raised, I certainly should make no reply. 

But on this plan the truth would never be 
arrived at, and truth is of more importance than 
any other consideration. 

Dr. Wolcott has done me the honor, in the 
two articles which lie before me, to criticise a 
theory respecting Nebo and Pisgah of mine, 
published in the “Third Statement” of the 
Palestine Exploration Society. His object does 
not'appear in these articles. Dr. Wolcott is the 
champion of the theory that the Five Cities of 
the Plain stood at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea. His views are well known from supple- 
ments he has appended to various articles in 


the last volume of Wm. Smith’s “ Bible Dic- | 


tionary,” American edition—such as “* Sea, the 
Salt,” “Siddim, the Vale of,” “Sodom,” and 
“ Zoar” ; in which edition we have the singular 
anomaly of one man, George Grove, Esq., ably 
arguing for the Five Cities at the north end of 
the Dead Sea, and another man, Samuel Wol- 
cott, regularly following him with replies, and 
attempts to prove Mr. Grove inconsistent with 
views elsewhere and earlier expressed, 

Among all the questions asked mé, as oue 
who has recently come. from investigating the 
ground, the most frequent one is this: “At 
which end of the Dead Sea did you find the 
ruins of the Five Cities of the Plain ?’ 

Well, being sent, I went over there in 1872, 
and reached the mooted soil in the spring of 
1878. At once I encountered a name, Sidghah, 
in connection with another, Nebd, which, inas- 
much as Nebd was clearly Nebo, seemed won- 
derfully like a relic of the word Pisgah 
Moreover, the ground suited the descriptions 


and events of the Bible in an 
able manner. a 


In connection with the view 
from the point Sidghah (Pisgah) I saw, as it then 
seemed, at a glance that the Five Cities must 
have lain under the eye of a beholder, at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea on the eastern 
Jordan bottom-land, which here is very wide 
and well adapted for their accommodation. 
Accordingly, I presented what reasons might 
be briefly stated for this aspect of the case 





But how would this suppression of Pisgah be 
of advantage to him? Merely in this manner : 
with Pisgah out of the way, the point of Moses’s 
view would have to be carried back to Nebo, 
from which the views of the Jordan plain, even 
at the northern end of the Dead Sea, are inter- 
rupted and incomplete, the entire section of 
Jericho, the city of palm trees, being hidden, 
and in the south the Negeb country being want 

ing, thus placing the plain of the Jordan at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea more on an 
equality with the southern. Then, having 
withdrawn Moses to the point Jebel Nebd, Nebo, 
from which, though over against Jericho, such 
specially named features in the demonstration 
by the Most High as ‘the South, and the plain 
of the Valley of Jericho, the city of palm 
trees,” are unseen, as really debarred from 
sight asthe shore at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, Dr. Wolcott would take refuge in 
that style of interpretation which arbitrarily 
asserts that a fulfillment of the description of 
Moses’s view is to be expected only in promi- 
nent features, not‘in minor details or by the 
display of the termini mentioned. Thus he 
could still hold to his theory of Zoar with the 
four overwhelmed cities at the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, and all would be harmonious. 
Can he do all this * 

One of the ways he tries to get rid of that ob- 
noxious appellation, Pisgah, is by making the 
following assertion: ‘‘The LXX did not treat 
the word Pisgah as a proper name,”” But what 
is the fact in the case? There are eight passages 
in the Bible mentioning Pisgah. One of these 
is Deut. iii, 17, where the Hebrew and Author- 
ized Version read: ‘Under Ashdoth-pisgah 
eastward,” which the LXX render by id 
*AoyOad tiv bagya 'avaroAay (“ under Asédéth 
Phasga of the east’’), wherein Phasga is Pisgah 
as a proper name. Another of these is the 
passage of Moses’s view, Deut. xxxiv, 1—the 
very one the most important of all in this mat- 
ter—where the original reads: ‘To the top of 
Pisgah, that is over against Jericho,” which 
the LXX render: éni xopvppy dacya f gore éri 
mpooarov ‘lepiyo—that is to say, “upon the 
head of Phasga, which stands face to face with 
Jericho,” in which “ Phasga” is the Greek 
form of Pisgah asa proper name. Another is 
Joshua xii, 3: ‘And fromthe south, under 
Ashdoth-pisgah,”’ which the LXX render thus: 
Grd Gaiuay tiv ved 'Aondad dacya—or “ From 
Theman under Asédéth Phasga,” in which 
again ‘“‘ Phasga’’ is Pisgah as @ proper name. 








Another is Joshua xiii, 20, in the biblical text, 
‘‘And Beth-peor, and Ashdoth-pisgah,” which 
the LXX render by «al Bardooydp, nai 'Aoydad 





éacya; wherein ‘ Phasga’’ is regarded as a prop- 

er name, precisely like Pisgah as a proper name. 
Even inanother passage, Numb. xxiii,14, the Ar- 
menian Version follows a Greek text, which read 
éri xopugny vacya, “tothe head of Phasga,”’ the 
equivalent of Pisgah as a proper name (¢. 
Holmes et Parsons, Vet. Test. Grae., in loc,). 80, 
then, so far from not treating Pisgah as a 
proper name, the LXX do treat it as such in 
half the number of instances, and in more than 
half partly. And in the remaining instances 
how do they treat it? In order to help Dr. 
Wolcott, they must render it by some such 
word as Adqo¢, Bovrdc, dpoc, to mean “a hill.” 
Do they? Not at all; the term is usually 
Aedakevwévoc, meaning “hewn out” or “cut 
off,” which is difficult to explain and probably 
a matter of fancy. It gives no support to the 
appellative ‘hill’ theory. Thus, the evidence 
of the Septuagint, instead of being wholly in 
favor of Dr. Wolcott, as he represents, is in 
reality wholly against him. 

In like manner, Dr. Wolcott says Mr. Grove 
quotes some of the Jewish Targums in sup- 
port regarding “JD5 as a common noun. 
It is trne that the Targums generally translate 
ADDN weer, rosh hap-Pisgah, by KNIDD WN, 
résh ramatha, which would be translated ‘‘ head 
of the hill” (unless Ramatha be the hill Tell er- 
Rémah, the well-known site of Livias, opposite 
Jericho). Whatever value the support of the 
later Targums gives Dr. Wolcott’s attempt to 
make Pisgah a mere appellative I cheerfully 
yleld to him. Only this I insist upon, and my 
honored critic partially admits it, that, if Pisgah 
originally had an appellative meaning, its ap- 
plication is so narrowly circumscribed in the 
Bible to a single spot that it has substantially 
come to be, what it is generally regarded, a 
proper name, applied to a particular hill. There 
is but one Rosh hap-Pisgah. 

Thus much for Dr. Wolcott’s critical efforts 
in his own favor. In the line of linguistic criti- 
cism he attacks my work only in two spots. 
One is where he contests my interpretation of 
the Hebrew particle Sy, ¢. Let us turn to 
‘‘Robinson’s Gesenius,”’ and see what that gives 
in the way of definitions: 

- to tend or verge 
to ones nnd Wie oe reaches po 
so enters that place or not.” 

‘61, Of motion to a place, to, unto, toward ; 
especially with verbs of going, etc., mby’ 
fompeg others, the very verb employed in Deut. 
TaD OF turning or direction to or toward any- 
thing.” 

‘3, Where the motion or direction is hostile, 
against,” 

“4, Denoting also the reaching or attaining to 
any term, limit, object—even to, i. g., 1y.” 

Now, in the light of the ground, I ventured 
modestly to suggest that, in this passage of 
Moses’s ascent to Pisgab, the preposition Sx, 
el, might bear its primary, natural meaning ; 
and so I gave it the definition 1, above quoted, 
thinking I had Gesenius, Robinson, and every 
good authority in lexicography for support. 
But Dr. Wolcott will not allowit. ‘Here el 
can only mean ¢o the very summit’’; positively 
demanding the 4th definition, a secondary and 
comparatively remote one. Nay, more, he 
positively pronounces: ‘‘A theory which 
requires the other rendering cannot stand.” 
Very good. I would not insist stren- 
uously upon it; and it is not essential at all 
to my argument, although I prefer the first 
definition. Indeed, the name Nebd (Nebo) may 
well be applied to the entire hill of which 
Sidghdh (Pisgah) is the outlooking foreland ; 
and when Moses went up from the Plain of 
Shittim to the Head of Pisgah, he might be said 
to have come clear to Nebo. Capt. Warren, 
Dr. J. L. Porter, and Dr. Thompson all report 
having heard the name Nebd applied to the hill 
Sidghdh, which name they also heard. It does 
not affect the identification if we translate 
Deut. xxxiv, 1: ‘‘ And Moses went up from the 
Plains of Moab as far as the Mountain of Nebo 
(namely, by specification of the part] to the 
top of Pisgah, which is over against Jericho.” 

The other criticism is this: Dr. Wolcott sete 
up the rendering eastward of for the Hebrew 
spo, Uphné, translated before in the Authorized 
Version, Numb. xxxili, 47. He says: “The 
phrase translated ‘ before’ often means eastward 
of, though it might mean im front of, on the 
west side, which is Prof Paine’s construction. 
But the other strikes me as far more natural 
and probable.”” Why, so far from being my 
construction, ‘‘ before,’’ ‘in the face of,’ ‘in 
the sight of,” ‘‘in the presence of” isthe only, 
so to speak, definition given in the lexicons, 
their whole space being devoted to expositions 
of this signification, without regard to any 
quarter of the heavens. And, so farfrom “often 
meaning eastward of” in the entire range of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, there are only two pass- 
ages cited where +955 is suppose to intend this 
direction of east. One is I Chron. vi, 82, ‘‘ before 
the tabernacle of the congregation,” because 
of orientation in its position, and the other 
is Genesia xxiii, 17, ‘‘Machpelah, which is 
before Mamre,”’ where 1355 is to be interpreted 

‘‘on the east of,”’ solely because it is fol- 
lowed in verse 19 by ‘‘ al-pené’’ im the same 
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formula, which may have this bearing. Our 
authorized version does not present a single 
instance of this rendering, according to Tay- 
lor’s ‘‘ Hebrew Concordance,” under No. 1494. 
Besides, in transferring the encampment of 
the Israelites from the lower eastern Jordan 
plain up to the highland, “on the fine 
plateau which stretches for miles south- 
east, east, and northeast of Jebel Nebd and 
near its summit,’’ Dr. Wolcott is utterly 
careless of its limitations, Abel-shittim, or the 
Plain of Shittim, and Beth-jesimoth (Numb. 
xxxifi, 49; ¢f., also ch. xxv, 1), whereas he is 
bound to show how these places also could be 
on the plateau just “east of Nebo” and point 
out where they were. 

The subject of corroboration by other ob- 
servers will receive attention in a following 
article, 

eer 


Sitar 


ADULTERATIONS INJURIOUS TO 
HEALTH. 


THE sugar scare and a paper before the Social 
Science Association have drawn special atten- 
tion to the whole subject of adulterations of 
our foods and drinks; indeed, of all those 
things which are used by mankind so as to find 
their way into the human system. The new 
method as to sugar is undoubtedly a saving in 
manufacture; but, as all sugar is changed to 
glucose in its digestion, the process which 
changes some of it beforehand can hardly be 
assumed to be injurious to health. 

The paper we refer to was from a Boston 
authority ; but, nevertheless, had in it very 
much that was loose and sensational. One 
would infer from it that almost everything we_ 
use is adulterated in a way prejudicial to health 
Such papers may be of service, in arousing or 
attracting public attention ; but exact truth is 
better still. So we may put an estimate upon 
existing evils, and guard them by those exact 
limitations which, under the guidance of pub- 
lic analysts, the law may institute. An exam- 
ination of the best American testimony we 
can obtain leads us to notice how uniform are 
the kinds of adulteration with those found in 
the English market. They are sufficient in 
number and variety to attract civic and person- 
al attention, and extend over so large a 
fleld as to show the necessity of some 
well-devised scheme by which law shall 
be operative against such admixtures. This 
is all the more important since the ap- 
pointment of public apalysts and the fact of 
occasional inspection warns against the evil, 
and do full as much by prevention as by detec- 
tion. Even a cosmetic in London was recently 
found to be doing very serious harm, and sud- 
denly disappeared from the market under the 
close diagnosis of two or three physicians. 

Hatr-dyes have been known to poison the 
syatem by the amount of lead they contained. 
‘The Popular Almanac,” of Steiger, Frankfort 
St., New York, edited by Hoffman, is doing 
much good by its exposure of the composition 
of various nostrums. 

Liquors are now so manufactured that Prof. 


Prescott has said that the artificial brandies are 


60 like the real that the question fairly arises 
whether they are not to be classed as veritable 
brandies, in distinction from a class adulterated. 
It is alleged that now tobacco leaves are soaked 
in poppy juice, or other sedatives, to give a more 
comfortable effect. We cannot yet prove this, 
but intend to know. 

The last published report of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board of Great Britain gives us inter- 
esting details as to the working of the new law, 
known as “ The Sale of Food and Drugs Act,” 
the superintendency of which was much in the 
hand of that distinguished authority, Dr. Has- 
sell, It is shown, in comparison with the 
experience under less stringent laws, that 
out of the 14,706 articles of all kinds ex- 
amined only one-fifth, and in London less 
than one-seventh, were found adulterated, 
as against nearly one-half under the law of 
1856. Out of the 14,706 samples 4,435 were 
specimens of milk, and 1,070, or nearly a quar- 
ter, were found adulterated. With the excep- 
tion of chalk or boric acid, the adulteration 
was dilution by water. In the interests of 
health, and especially of children, this food 
needs more guarding. We are more famous 
than the English for swill milk, and carbonate 
of sodium (common soda) is more frequently 
added to prevent souring. 

Alum still continues to be used in bread, to 
improve ite whiteness and to incline our Amer- 
ican people to dyspepsia. We think that our 
people also suffer from a mixture of poor flour, 
bran, and molasses, passed off as brown bread, 
because the flour is too poor to make white 
bread of. 


Of 916 samples of butter 10 per cent. was, 


found adulterated, the admixtures being gener- 
ally other fate and coloring matter. In a recount 
case before an English court a dealer who had 
sold oleomargarine defended himself on the 
ground that he sold it under the name ‘‘bosh 
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butter. The judge charged that ‘‘bosh” was 
not familiar to the trade, and so misleading, al- 
though he is mistaken in calling it an ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism.”’ Coffee and chicory still will get to- 
gether and manufactured mustards abound. 
Pickles colored by copper are less common ; but 
tinned peas, from France, to which cop- 
per had been added were too frequent. 
In the whole matter of canned vegetables 
and fruits, so much more largely used here than 
abroad, there is much need of caution and ex- 
amination. Both intentionally and owing to 
methods of sealing, much food not of the first 
quality thus finds its way into the market. 

With all that is said about the purity of 
wines, and although they are closely watched 
in England, 17 out of 59 samples were found 
adulterated, and four reported as containing no 
grape-juice whatever. Of 666 samples of beer 
one-tenth were reported against; but mostly as 
containing excess of salt. More than half of 
the 910 samples of gin were impure, ‘and the 
examination of other spirits has given results 
almost equally unfavorable.” Very much is 
well watered. 

The tea examined was mostly direct from 
China. No large adulteration was found, and 
the chief rejections were because of ‘‘ exhausted 
leaves.”? 

These various examples are sufficent to show 
that both in the matter of health and economy 
we need to protect the people from admixtures 
which either detract from vital or pecuniary 
force. The last quarter century bas marked a 
_ great advance in our knowledge of foods and 

of their health values. 

One important means of aiding the higher 
classes and of guarding the lower classes, who 
suffer most from these damages both to health 
and wages, is to provide such power of inspec- 

* tion through law as will enable us to protect 
those who cannot protect themselves, and will 
warn dealers against admixtures which will not 
only hurt the people, but injure their own 


credit, 
Fine Arts. 


THE WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 








THE American Water Color Society has just 
closed its twelfth annual exhibition. It was 
the most satisfactory exhibition ever given by 
the Society. Everybody concerned in its man- 
agement should be congratulated. The exhibi- 
tion was a success from the first page of its 
catalogue to the last detail of its arrangement 
and management. The board of control had 
done honest work, and the hanging committee 
had exercised fairness, discrimination, and, I’ve 
no doubt, some firmness in the arrangement of 
pictures. 

And what has the exhibition taught us? 
First, that it is the young blood that is telling 
just now in American art matters. The super- 
annuated list of painters that have hung their 
feeble caricatures of Nature for so many years 
at our National Academy exhibitions seemed to 
have been quite out of the line when the cata- 
logue was made up. Some old names appeared ; 
but they were the names of the perennially 
young souls—names of men who keep their 
hearts young and keep pace with progress in 
art, as with eyerything else. Genius does not 
grow old. The scythe of old Time never quite 
touches its heels. But talent or mere cleverness 
does grow old, especially when kept swathed in 
mummy-wrappings of old conventionalities. In 
the late exhibition there was not a single trace 
of the old-fogy element that has so character- 
ized National Academy management, and made 
its exhibitions things to amaze the public, and 
make critics smile, or groan, according to their 
temper. 

The second lesson of the exhibition is found 
in the fact that nearly all the exhibitors have 
imbibed their best inspiration and direction in 
the foreign schools; have grafted what was 
good and wholesome and true in Munich and 
Paris and Rome on to what was possible in 
America, The subjects were not all foreign 
subjects; but the methods were foreign meth- 
ods, as distinguished from the no-method man- 
uerisms of the old American workers with 
paint on canvas. Of the landscapes, more than 
two-thirds were American subjects, and about 
one-half of the other subjects were illustrative 
of American life and manners. So long as we 
have no adequate facilities for art instruction 
in America, we can’t do better than send our 
young artists to the great schools of Europe. 
Under the most favorable auspices, we can’t 
expect to have such schools for years to come, 
though we are making some good beginnings 
in the right direction. 

Another prominent feature of the late exhibi- 
tion was the great number of figure subjects ; 
and, I am glad to say, carefully-studied and 
well-treated figure subjects. Most of the men 
and women represented stood and walked and 
moved as if they had flesh and blood under 
their clothes, The anatomy of the figures was 
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is the case. Heads were not ingeniously twisted 
into impossible positions, because a man 
couldn’t draw two eyes on a line or didn’t 
know how to put a nose in the middle of a face. 
Draperies were not made to conceal legs that 
the artist could not draw; nor arms folded, that 
hands might be hidden. In the majority of the 
figure subjects the drawing was good, and the 
exceptions were not so bad as they generally 
are. 

Among the largest exhibitors, reckon- 
ing the number of canvases, the name of 
Winslow Homer is conspicuous. His pictures 
are worthy of his great reputation and give 
promise of even a greater fame in the future. 
Mr. Homer’s fidelity to Nature is something 
almost chivalric. He seems to stand, hat in 
hand, before the good, sweet dame, saying: 
“Herel am. Bid me write out your moods. 
I cannot write otherwise than you dictate.’”’ I 
never saw a scrap of Mr. Homer’s work that 
had not in it an eloquent assurance that he had 
learned first hand of Nature. If, sometimes, he 
would only go a little further than he does in 
finish of his pictures, they would gain in refine- 
ment and lose nothing in suggestiveness. 
There is always in Mr. Homer’s work an evi- 
dence of reserved power ; and when he goes to 
the end of his best work he leaves little to be 
desired. 

Of the old names that grow not old I must 
mention Samuel Colman and A. F. Bellows. 
They are both known so well to us all for their 
conscientious devotion to art that to say they 
exhibited at all isto say that their pictures were 
creditable to themselves and to the exhibition. 
Mr. Bellows’s large picture, ‘The Village 
Elms’’—a country road, under great spreading 
branches, with picturesque groups scattered 
here and there—was just one of the pictures 
that should be sent to our English cousins, to 
show them the picturesque possibilities of 
New England village life. 

John La Farge, who did not need the notort- 
ety of the Boston Trinity Church windows to 
give him fame as an artist, was not well repre- 
sented in the exhibition. His work was excel- 
lent work; but by no means his best. One 
looked for something more than a cartoon of a 
decorative picture and a few still life studies 
from a man as great as Mr. La Farge. Even in 
in these there was that delightful richness of 
color and absolute harmony that make his 
every picture a chord perfect in itself ; only one 
wants something more of motive than is found 
in the mere striking of perfect chords. 


A. T. Bricher had three pictures in the exhi- 
bition. He had the initial place in the cata- 
logue, and No. 1, a “‘ Study from Nature,’ was 
the key to all his work, a striving after and get- 
ting too of certain atmospheric effects. He 
seems to have studied the air as a medium of 
vision, till he paints sunshine and cloud, shad- 
ow and the gloom of mist in such a way that 
one feels it, independently of the objects in 
his pictures. 

Not more than three or four years ago I 
climbed up some rather tiring stairs in an old 
quarter of Paris to see a young artist, of whom 
some friends prophesied great things. The 
young artist was named Beckwith ; and I re- 
call his name with that ‘‘I-told-you-so”’ satis- 
faction which comes of seeing our judgments 
confirmed and our prophesies fulfilled. Mr. 
Beckwith had two pictures in the Water Color 
Exhibition—heads of “Clio” and “ Thalia.” 
Most admirable they were, especially the first 
named; strong, true, steady-handed drawing 
in both of them and showing excellent ideas 
about color. If Mr. Beckwith lives throigh 
another decade, and works as he has worked, 
he will be reckoned among our greatest artists. 
So far his works have shown great originality 
of conception and cleverness of treatment. 

C. P. Cranch had several Venetian pictures iu 
the exhibition. They were treated with much 
poetic feeling and not too much poetic license. 
They were like memories of Venice, when in a 
happy mood one remembers the Queen City of 
the Sea. Looking at Mr. Cranch’s pictures, it 
is not difficult to understand what a man may 
mean by a “nocturne of color.” 

In quaint fancies as to wizards, sprites, and 
goblins no man has greater knack than F. 8. 
Church. His picture ‘‘No Thoroughfare,” 
somewhat familiar to us all from its use as maga- 
zine illustration, was a clever thought as to how 
horse-shoes keep witches from the walks and 
ways of life. 

F. 0. C. Darley had in the exhibition one of 
the best animal pictures he has ever exhibited. 

It is only since we began to have internation- 
al exhibitions that we have known how much 
Russia is doing in art, and manyin attending 
the Water Color Exhibition, and seeing Ivan 
Pranishnikoff’s pictures, came first to know 
how clever a Russian artist we have in New 
York. ‘ AGood Day’s Work”’—representing a 
hunting party returning game-laden through a 
wintry landscape—attracted much attention. 
The action of the animals was most spirited, 
and the frosty atmosphere so clear and crisp 
that one could almost feel its chill. 





J. W. Champney, whose devotion to the ad- 





love, had excellent work in the exhibition ; and 
eo had W. 8. Coleman, R. 8. Gifford, R. M. Shurt 
leff, W. Satterlee, A. Fredericks, and C. 8. Rein- 
hart. Very rich in color were many pictures 
by Muhrman, who has evidently given much 
study to Oriental types. Sir Randall Roberts, 
who seems to have as many professions as there 
are professions, turns out to be a thoughtful 
and painstaking artist, as well as a clever 
actor, reader, lecturer, writer, editor, his- 
torian, and so on, ad infinitum. He had 
several works in the exhibition. Henry 
Farrer was largely represented, turning to 
good account in all his pictures the technical 
cleverness that he gained from his study 
with English teachers. J. Frank Currier, 
whose pictures, showing the work of “a man 
of ideas,’’ were numerous in the exhibition, 
passed by by most people, found by others to 
be full of subtle but well-expressed meaning. 
Percival de Luce, whose name, though compar- 
atively unknown now, is to be better known 
by and by, if he works as conscientiously as 
in his modest study, ‘‘ A Continental Officer.’ 
And so name after name. One might speak of 
scores more of clever artists represented in the 
exhibition ; but I must stop. Only a word more ; 
for it would have been a pity if I had forgotten 
Walter Shirlaw, than whom no man must be 
reckoned higher in the new and shortly to be 
dominant school of American art work. His 
pictures in the exhibition show that he is no 
less at home with water @plors than with oils. 
He could not do a careless thing if he tried ; it 
is not in his mora) constitution ; and when you 
see one of Walter Shirlaw’s pictures, you may 
be quite sure that it is as good as Walter Shir- 
law can make it—and his best does not stop 
short of a very high standard of excellence, in- 
deed. 

Of foreign artists there was but a small repre- 
sentation in the exhibition and the interest of 
the affair was not in that direction. Taking it 
for all in all, it was an exhibition to be proud 
of, and great good to art must surely come of it. 








Brience, 


AN EVENING WITH ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS. 


BY THE REV. 8. 0. DUFFIELD. 








Ir is not often that an inland audience is 
more favored than one in the metropolis; but 
this has lately been the case at Altoona, Penn. 
The competition for the supremacy in electric 
lighting has made it nearly impossible for a 
private individual to bring before the public all 
the various lights in one evening. But whata 
private person cannot do the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s principal electrician, Mr. J. Chester 
Wilson, has been able, with ite powerful back- 
ing, to effect. ‘ 

It is no small task to put in place the steam- 
power, the shafting, the belts to run the dynamo- 
electric engines and those engines themselves, 
and then to add to these the various appliances 
used to-produce the intense flame between the 
carbons in the differing styles of lamps. That 
Mr. Wilson has successfully performed this 
feat lifts the circumstance out of merely local 
importance and elevates himself—hitherto a 
quiet and unknown worker—into decided 
notice. I venture, then, to tell the story of 
this unique evening’s entertainment, for the 
benefit of whom it may concern; and this at 
present means the great majority of thinking 
people. 

The Second Presbyterian church, in which 
the lecture was given, is a large and complete 
building, seated in the amphitheater style, with 
three galleries and a capacity of from 1,200 to 
1,400. By the side of the pastor’s study, in the 
chapel at the rear, was first fixed a twelve horse- 
power engine. Shafting was run along a back 
entry and the belts carried through a door into 
the audience-room, that the Brush and Wallace- 
Farmer dynamo-electric machines might be in 
full sight. ‘These are small and compact; but 
exceedingly heavy pieces of machinery, devised 
on the usual plan of rotating a wheel with 
armatures under the action of large electro- 
magnets. From one of these machines the 
power was supplied for various uses during 
the evening. 

Mr. Wilson, in a way which was unusually 
clear and simple, firet gave a sketch of elec- 
tricity in its discovery and application, and 
then proceeded directly to his illustrations. 
The audience of more than a thousand persons 
had the benefit of light from the two large 
Brush lamps hung over either side gallery, and 
a fine oxyhydrogen stereopticon furnished the 
figures to which the speaker referred. The 
various patterns of lamps were shown and the 
principal varieties were put in operation. 

Of course, the great desideratum is the di- 
visibility of the force, so it may be tapped and 
used as we tap a gas-pipe with a three-foot or 
six-foot or ten-foot burner. Mr. Edison’s dis- 
covery, 80 lately heralded, turns on the use of 
{ridium ; but Mr. Wilson was permitted to say 
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divided the current, and has employed iridium 
and platinum. 

The “ Jablochkoff candle,” as used in Paris, 
was shown to consist of two carbons, separated 
by plaster-of-Paris or some similar material. 
It gave a steady and vivid flame. Three of 
these are needed in order to burn through an 
ordinary night. One very interesting light was 
made by a carbon point rising against a convex 
disk. It is known as the Werdermann light, 
and, while it is not so exceedingly brilliant as 
some, it is apparently easier to handle for 
general use. 

The Siemen’s lamp has what might be 
known as a chattering motion of the lower 
carbon-point. It, too, was very vivid and suc- 
cessful, Simultaneously with its discovery 
abroad, Messrs. Houston and Thompson, of 
the Philadelphia High School, had produced 
nearly the same result. 

The Sawyer-Mann lamp was only shown by 
diagram. It depends on the use of carbon 
in vacuo. The light is produced by the current 
flowing through this carbon and heating it to 
full incandescence as it passes from one copper 
conductor tothe other. In the diagram a hand 
is represented as holding it, to symbolize prob- 
ably the hope of the inventors, which, as yet, 
is not completely realized. 


The Duboscy and other foreign lights, like 
the Rapieff, which is employed in the London 
Times offices, depend on clock-work and various 
devices to move the carbons into apposition as 
they consume. In fact, there appears to be no 
difficulty in producing the light, no difficulty 
in keeping the carbons incandescent, with a 
steady and peculiarly white flame of many 
thousand candle power; and yet the real diffi- 
culty remains unvanquished. It is in two parts. 
First, the current must be rendered divisi- 
ble, like gas, so that at one point you can have 
a small and at another a large flame, and this 
without waste and loss. This Mr. Edison does 
not exactly claim to have accomplished ; but 
he leaves to us the inference, beyond his secret 
compact with his present company, that he has 
practically solved the problem. This is a vast- 
ly more interesting fact than the mere divisibil- 
ity of the light itself, a thing which the Brush 
Company and the Wallace-Farmer Company 
have both effected. 

The second part of the problem depends on 
the firat. It is the utilizing of this subtle 
agency for household purposes. If Mr. Edison 
be correct, and it is still much to be doubted if 
he is perfectly successful, the cost may over- 
balance the value of the light. In other words, 
as against the immense “ plant” of gas-pipes, 
meters, reservoirs, and works, there must be 


change. Large manufactories and all places 
requiring a clear, steady, and colorless light, in 
which the finest adjustments and the most del- 
icate shades and gradations of color will be 
possible, have nearly what they consider per- 
fection in the two great rival lamps of the 
Brush and Wallace-Farmer companies. But for 
private homes and small apartments other 
methods must be employed. 

As now constituted, the Brush lamp will 
burn seven hours untouched behind its porce- 
lain shade. It is, under steady steam power to 
drive the engine generating it, a Nght divisible 
into as high as twenty burners of equal radi- 
ance. A single flame, so I have been privately 
told, under a patent of Mr. Westinghouse, of 
air-brake renown, can be used in the head-light 
reflector of an engine, and will show fine print 
legibly at a mile and a half. 

The Wallace-Farmer lamp has carbons which 
are very large, and which are set perpendicular- 
ly against each other, like the edges of sliding 
doors. This light requires no attention fora 
hundred hours and is equally bright with the 
Brush lamp. Its main defect to the eye of the 
layman is that the arc of light is at the point 
of contact only ; and this point travele—some- 
times with a jump—from one end of the car- 
bons to the other. A very trifling shadow fs 
thus cast by it now and then. 

To put all these great conflicting interests 
together in the presence of an audience and do 
them full justice has never but once, I think, 
been previously attempted in this country. 
This was when the Franklin Institute, of Phila- 
delphia, conducted a special test in the desire 
to ascertain the exact value of every sort of 
electric light now before the public. As Iam 
not writing an advertisement, I do not say 
what the result has been. 

Prof. Barker, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, gave some very brilliant experiments 
and illustrations in Philadelphia, a short time 
ago. There have been others given in London 
and Paris. Gentlemen who had been person- 
ally present at all these exhibitions were in the 
+ audience, and expressed themselves, at the close 
of Mr. Wilson’s lecture, as having found in his 
{llustrations a more complete set of practical 
contrasts and comparisons than they had before 
witnessed. 

The conclusion of this demonstration (like 
the conclusion to which some of us had siready 
come) is, apparently, that the “householg 
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electric light” i# in the hands of Edison or of 
nobody, and that it is very doubtful whether 
even he has tamed this lightning-flash. It 
seems as if the desideratum is yet to be desired. 


o4e 
Personalities, 

Accorprxc to a London correspondent, 
Carlyle’s portraits convey a not very just idea 
of him. At eighty-four he is younger than 
most men at sixty ; and in his visage “soul’s trav- 
ail,” rather than age, has worn deep channels. 
The bumps of his massive oblong head are in 
nowise hid by its covering of white hair, which 
lies close and without appearance of arrange- 
ment. The “cliff-lfke brow” projects into 
shaggy prominence over the eyes, which are 
deep set and heavy-lidded in repose, but at 
times very wide open indeed. The nose fs short, 
thick, and oppugnant. There is no infirmity of 
purpose about that nose. There is neither 
droop of submission nor advance, as of compro- 
mise, to be discerned at the point of it. ‘It is 
a nose,” says the writer, ‘which toes the mark 
and sticks there. The cheekbones are high and 
very visible, and the close-clipped crop of strong 
gray hair which covers the under half of the 
face does not conceal the squareness of the jaw 
nor the quiet tenacity with which the long 
upper lip seems to adhere to the under. In 
short, ft is a face in which there is nothing 
round or smooth ortrim.” 

...-The rivalry between men of a craft does 
not often allow so pleasant an occasion as that 
on which, last week, the representatives of 
the carriage building industry presented 
a testimonial of their thanks, in the 
shape of an exquisitely enameled golden 
tablet, made by Tiffany, to the firm of Brewster 
& Co., for their successful representation of 
American interests in the Paris Exhibition. It 
will be remembered that thefr carriages won 
the gold medal, and the decoration for the head 
of the firm of the Legion of Honor, against very 
hot competition from European manufacturers. 
The testimonial was presented in the name of 
three hundred subscribing manufacturers, from 
all over the country, in a speech by Mr. 
Henry Killam, of New Haven, which was re- 
sponded to by Mr. John W. Britton, represent- 
ing the firm. The improvement in this branch 
of manufacture was strikingly shown by ex- 
hibiting to the guests the heavy, solid coach 
made by Henry Brewster, in 1829, for Andrew 
Jackson, and that which was used by Lafayette, 
on his visit to Albany, in 1825. 

....Mr. Alcott’s residence on the hill-side 
next to Hawthorne’s ‘“‘ Wayside,” in Concord, 








@is to be the place where the ‘‘ Concord Summer 


School of Philosophy and Literature” will as- 
semble next July. The regular professors of 
this school will be five, each giving ten conver- 
sations or lectures on his special subject. They 
are A. B. Alcott on ‘Christian Theism”; Prof. 
W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, on ‘Speculative 
Philosophy ’’; Dr. H. K. Jones, of Jacksonville, 
Tl, on “ Platonic Philosophy” ; Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, of Boston, on ‘‘ The Histery and Moral 
of Art’; and D, A. Wasson, of Medford, on 
“Political Philosophy.’? The School is to con- 
tinue five weeks, from July 15th to August 20th, 
with two conversations or lectures on each day. 


....The seventy-second birthday of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was simply celebrated 
on the 27th ult. by the friends and neighbors of 
the venerable poet. The children of Cambridge 
presented him with a chair, made of the spread- 
ing chestnut tree under which the village smithy 
stood until the march of improvement swept 
tree and emithy aside. The chair is handsome- 
ly decorated with carving, and bears a suitable 
inscription on a brass plate. Aroundthe seat, 
in raised letters, are the lines beginning : 

“ And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door.” 

....8ix female lawyers are now known to be 
practicing law in this country and having a fair 
patronage. They are Mrs. Lockwood, of Wash- 
ington ; Mrs. Bradwell, of Chicago ; Miss Phosbe 
Cozzens, of St. Louis; Mrs. Foster, of Iowa; 
Mrs. Goodell, of Wisconsin; and Mrs. Foltz, 
of San Francisco. 


----Mr. Cyrus W. Field is preparing for the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the first meeting of the projectors of the orig- 
inal transatlantic cable, which was held in 1854. 
The affatr will come off at Mr. Field’s residence, 
in this city, on the 10th of March. 


--+-Beveral statements have appeared that 
Dr. 8. Austin Allibone, editor of the well-known 
** Dictionary of Authors,” has been appointed 
eustodian of the Lenox Library, in this city, 
and will assume the charge in April. It seems 
that he will have charge only of the library, 
while Mr. Geo. 8. Moore, the present incum- 
bent, will remain as general superintendent. 


-++-The late Napoleon’s son, the Prince Im- 
perial, proposés to join the English forces now 
going to South Africa as a staff volunteer. 
His first “‘ baptism of fire,’’ received in the Ger- 
man War of 1871, seems to have whetted his 
appetite for another simflar ordeal, 





Missions. 

Tas Church Missionary Society has letters 
from ite Nyanza Mission which contain some 
items of interest. Mr. Mackay, who had charge 
of the caravan, wrote from Kagei, on the Lake, 
July 28th, that he was preparing to take his 
first trip across the Lake. Hearing that Mtesa 
and the Arabs were preparing to inflict condign 
punishment on the savages of Ukerewe for the 
murder of Lieut. Smith and Mr. O'Neill, and 
being convinced, from information which he 
collected from various sources, that the mur- 
ders were not premeditated, but were the result 
of the benevolent attempt of the victims to de- 
fend the rights of Songoro, Mr. Mackay decided 
to visit King Lukonge and save the people, if 
he could. He sent a message to the king by 
Ukerewe men, saying that he was about to visit 
him, without armed force and on a peaceable 
errand. He received a deputation, assuring 
him that Lukonge desired very much to see 
him, and that he might make the visit in perfect 
safety. By agreement, three of the deputation 
remained at Kagei as hostages, and Mr. Mackay 
journeyed alone and without arms to the capital 
of the king. Lukonge received him most cor- 
dially and friendly sentiments were exchanged. 
The next day he heard the king’s story of the 
murder. He demanded of Lukonge the note- 
book and arms of the murdered men ; at which 
the king at first demurred. But Mr. Mackay {n- 
sisted that his demand be complied with, as an 
act of good faith onthe part of the king and 
an evidence of his regret for the crime; and 
told him he would give him time to collect the 
articles, and would not call for them until his 
return, The king sent for a goat, and had it 
divided between them as a covenant of brother- 
hood. Mr. Mackay will urge Mtesa not to take 
any action until Lukonge has time to gather 
and return the articles. August 9th, the Rev. 
C. T. Wilson arrived at Kagei from Mbesa’s 
capital, and met Mr. Mackay, the first time they 
saw each other after parting at the coast, 
about two years previously. They were to 
leave for Uganda in the “Daisy”’ in a few 
days. In his letters from Uganda Mr. Wilson 
says close observation of the meteorological 
changes of that country show that it is fairly 
healthy—more healthy, in fact, than many 
parts of India. The heat is never oppressive, 
and he sees no reason why Europeans oould 
not live there, with their wives. He says a 
woman might find plenty of work among the 
wives of the chiefs. The Waganda women are 
treated merely as property and are inaccessible 
to male missionaries. In his trip to Kagei Mr. 
Wilson discovered that there is an immense 
deposit of kaolin, or Chins clay, in Rubaga, and 
that nutmeg trees abound in the forests of the 
islands of the Lake. He also found that the 
large island marked as ‘Sesse” on Stanley's 
map 1s not an island; but a group of many small 
islands. Rumanika, king of Karague, e friend- 
ly old ruler, is dead. 


-.-:The American missionaries in Turkey 
performed many good offices during the late 
war for Christian and Moslem alike, and were 
very useful in saving life and preperty. 
According to a letter from Mr. Christte, of 
Aleppo, he and another missionary of the 
American Board, Mr. Marden, have saved from 
destruction an Armenian town of 15,000 
inhabitants—Zeitoon, of Asia Minor. There 
were serious disturbances at Zeitoon last 
year, caused by the robbers of the moun- 
tains, who retired when a large force of 
soldiers was sent to punish the rioters, and left 
innocent people exposed to assault by infuriated 
soldiers. After the troops left last fall, the rob- 
bers returned to the town and released the 
prisoners. Then 115 Circassians were sent 
againstthem. Therobbers met and routed them. 
Then there was a cry for vengeance, and the 
governor of the province ordered 1,000 sol- 
diers to the scene of the trouble, determined to 
inflict summary punishment on Zeitoon. The 
British consul at Alepo, Mr. Henderson, im- 
mediately telegraphed to Mr. Marden, at Marash: 
“The Vali has a thousand men under march- 
ing orders for Zeitoon. I have prevailed on him 
to hold them back until you can go to Zeitoon 
and try to effect a peaceable arrangement, and 
make your report to us. I beg of you to go, 
and thus save much bloodshed. Mr. Marden 
went at once; spent a week in Zeitoon; met all 
the principal men of the three millets (local 
communities)—Armenian, Catholic, Protestant; 
met the robbers, talked with all, the governor 
fucluded ; got satisfactory assurances in writing 
from all the people; received forty stands of 
arms and many swords from the robbers, which 
they had taken from the Circassians; brought 
these arms to Marash and turned them over to 
the authorities ; and brought down also conclu- 
sive evidence that the Zeitoon people needed 
nothingsomuch as a good governor. When he ar- 
rived at Marash, he found there 800 troops ready 
to proceed on Zeitoon. His task then was to get 
his report telegraphed to Aleppo, which he failed 
to do, after trying hard all day Sunday, with Mr. 





Christie’s assistance to accomplish, the officials 
and the operator putting every obstacle in 
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the way. Sunday night Mr. Christie started for 
Aleppo, and, riding over the worst road he ever 
saw, night and day, he arrived in Aleppo 
Wednesday noon, having traveled 126 miles. Ac- 
companied by Mr. Henderson, he called on the 
governor of the province, who countermanded 
the order to the troops, and gave hearty thanks 
to the missionaries for their labor of love in 
preventing bloodshed. Several officials were 
summarily dismissed. 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 16th. 


DELIGHT IN GOD’S HOUSE.—Ps. LxxxIVv. 


Notes.—The title and introduction to these 
psalms is often obscure. ‘‘ The sons of Korah”’ 
seem to have been a Levitical family of singers. 
“Gittith” means an inhabitant of Gath. 
But that gives no sense, and probably “ the 
Gathite’’ was the name of some melody after 
which this psalm was chanted in the temple 
service. “‘Amiable.”” — Lovely. The old 
sense has become obsolete. “* Tabernacles,’ 
—Dwelling-places. This probably refers to the 
temple, as it is afterward spoken of as a 
“house,” which it was not until Solomon built 
the temple. “€ My soul longeth.”—It would 
then appear that the writer was absent, for 
some reason, from Jerusalem—possibly in exile ; 
but more probably on some other occasion of 
war or business. “* The sparrow hath found 
a house."’—The thought is that even the small 
birds nest about the temple and altar, while he 
was debarred the privilege of going there. 
“ Who dwell in thy house."~As temple attend- 
ants.———“‘ The ways of them.” —Rather, thy 
ways. ——— ‘' Passing through the valley of 
Baca.”"—‘‘Baca’’ means weeping, and may 
mean a dry valley on the way to Jerusalem. 
The thought seems to be that, going up as pil- 
grims to Jerusalem, with the congregation, 
they are so full of joy that the. saddest, driest 
valley becomes glad with streams and wells of 
water. “* From strength to strength.”"—The 
very approach in their journey to the temple 
fills the pilgrims with new strength. “ Our 
shteld.”’—He addresses God as the protector of 
the people. “* Thine anointed.—The king, 
for whom the psalmist prays. It is possible, 
but hardly probable, that one of the kings was 
author of this psalm. “A deorkeeper.”.— 
Any servant whose duties keep him near the 
entrance tothe temple. — 

Instruction.—The home of the church, the 
coming together of God’s people to worship 
him, is very delightful. There is no place like 
home. A good child loves a good home beyond 
all telling and feels an inexpressible pride in 
it. The very place where he meets his dear 
father and mother and brothers and sisters, no 
matter how humble, is dearer to him than any 
other spot. So the church is very dear to the 
Christian, and he is willing to spend his time, 
labor, and money on {t most freely; for there is 
where he meets his Father and his brethren. 

The Christian appreciates his church home 
the most when he has been kept away from it. 
If he has been sick or absent from home, he 
feels like a child away at school, whose heart 
bounds high as he approaches the old home 
and anticipates the welcome he will receive. 

This feeling of love to the church ought tobe 
cultivated inthe young. They should be ex: 
pected and required to attend regularly at the 
services and at the Sunday-school; so that they 
shall early have home associations with the 
Church of God. Then when they are old they 


will not depart from it. 
There is no place like the Church to get that 


divine sympathy which will make the valley of 
tears fresh with springs of gladness. That is 
where God comforts his people. If they weep, 
he can dry their tears, and there we are taught 
to look forward té that home of his saints, the 
better home above, where God himself shall 
wipe away all tears from all eyes. 

The man whose strength is in God has 
all the strength he needs. The child that 
is annoyed, as he walks the street, by 
mischievous or troublesome young bullies 
feels safe when his father is with him. The 
soldier in battle feels confident if he knows the 
general in command is competent and knows 
how to direct the battle. Above all,is he 
blessed whose strength is in God, who is 
stronger and more wise than any father or 
general. No trouble can come, no trial, no 
affliction, no burden of work that is too heavy 
for God’s strength to carry. We are so weak, 
we are so liable to suffer that nobody else is 
blessed but he whose strength is in God and 
who keeps God’s ways in his heart. 

We should try hard to cultivitate the feeling 
that it is better to serve God in the most hum- 
ble way than to dwell in the richest place in the 
tents of wickedness. If you love God, you will 
love God’s house and the company of his peo- 
ple better than any foolish pleasures. The 
better you love God’s house the less you will 
be attracted to doubtful and wicked pleasures. 

Those that walk uprightly will have all the 
good things they need. Perhaps not all they 









































might wish, but all that is best furthem. “‘All 
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things are yours,” says the Apostle to the 
saints. God holds in his hands all the good 
things of this world, and they are all for his chil- 
dren. If he does not put them into our hands, 
it is because he is holding them for us, just as 
a guardian might hold in trust a large property 
for a child, not giving him the whole of it in 
his childhood, but holding it in reserve for him. 
If we are God’s, and are trying to walk up- 
rightly, we are very rich. We have the uni- 
verse ; for we have as our best friend the one 
who manages it all, and that for us, that we may 
have all that is best for us. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAYLISS, E. E., settles at Maple River, Mich. 

CHANDLER, E. K., closes his labors at Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

CHASE, J. K., Holden, Mass., resigns. 

COLBY, Frank C., ord. at Point Pleasant, 
Penn. 

COLWELL, B. F., ord. at Walnut, Ill. 

CRAMER, J. K., removes from Elizabeth to 
Library, Penn. 

wee N. R., inst. over First ch., Sing Sing, 








GRIMSLEY, 8. U., Mt. Horeb, Va., ord. re- 
cently. 

oe a A. 8., Morris, N.-Y., goes to Cincin- 
nati, O. 

MURDOCK, A., Plainsville, O., accepts call to 
Westfield, N.Y. 

NASH, C. H., Glen’s Falls, N. Y., resigns. 

—— G. M., Maple River, Mich., re 
signs. 

SQUIBB, M., remains at Mt. Zion, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BALLENTINE, Joun W., accepts call to Union 
ch., Taunton, Mass. 

BARTLETT, F. H., ord. at Bristol, N. H. 
CROSS, GornaM, Richville, N. Y., resigns. , 
CURTIS, A. W., Hastings, accepts call to 
David City, Neb. 

DONALDSON, Levi J., Gustavus, accepts call 
to Lodi, O. 

FRENCH, J. C., D.D., is supplying Clinton 
Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. P — 
HARRIS, J. L., Essex, called to Wellfleet, 


Mass. 
HOOKER, Epwakp T., Middlebury, Vt., called 
to First ch., Amherst, Mass, 

MOORE, ALBERT W., Malden, Mass., accepts 
call to Farmington, Me. 

NOBLE, F. A., D.D., New Haven, Conn., 
called to Union Park ch., Chicago, Ill. 
SCHOFIELD, Wm., engages to supply West 
Fairlee, Vt., @ year. 

VISCHER, Joun, ord. at Laingsburg, Mich. 


FREE BAPTIST. 


BLAKE, E., retires from pastorate of Deerfield, 

N. H., in March. 

CHESLEY, P., closes his labors at Walnut 

Grove, Me. 

HALL, J. J., Manchester, N. H., called to Bid- 
deford, Me. 

HOUGHTALING, A. P., Attica, N. Y., resigns. 

MOULTON, T. O., South Berwick, Me., closes 
his pastorate in May. 

NEALY, W. A., East Orange, Vt., resigns. 

PARSONS, James W., Marion, O., resigns. 

PRICKETT, J. P., North Kingston, Ml., resigns 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CUMMINS, W. H., Springfield, O., died re- 
cently, aged 41, 
DICKIE, J. F., Berlin, Ont., called to Centra) 
ch., Detroit, Mich. 
— W. H., supplies Stewartstown, 
enn, 
—s T., accepts call to Silver Spring, 
enn. 
McKENZIE, Rosert, accepts call to First ch., 
Stockton, Cal. 
MONTGOMERY, A. J., West Salem, O., re- 
signs on account failing health. 
POMEROY, LemueEt 8., Savannah, N. Y., died 
recently. 
SHAW, Avaustus C., D.D., Fulton, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
TAYLOR, WiL.1AM HowgL1, accepts call to 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOYER, 8. H., St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, Penn., 


resigns. 

GILBERT, F. B., Little Rock, Ark., removes to 
Armiston, Ark. 

HAIGHT, Bensamin, D.D., died recently in 
New York ow: aged 70. 

HARRINGTON, F Rank P., ord. priest at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

HUMES, Epwin J., ord. priest at Columbus, O. 

PURDY, E. J., Logansport, Ind., resigns. 

WAYNE, JOSEPH, settles a Angeies, N.Y. 

WHITTLESEY, Exisna, appe nted secretary 
of Society for Increase of Ministry, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

BRIGHAM, Cartes H. (Unitarian), died re- 
cently at Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 59, 

CLEVER, C., Columbia, Penn., called to Third 
Reformed ch., Baltimore, Md. 

EASTON, Ws., United Pres. ch., Octorara, 
Penn., is in very feeble health. 

FISHER, Esenzzer, D.D., president Canton 
Theological School (Universalist), died 


recent] _ % 64, 

HAMMOND, . N., accepts call to United 
Pres. ch. at Barnett, Vt. 

MAY, J. R., United Pres. ch., Paris, Penn., re- 


= 8. C., inst. over United Pres. ch. at 
00) 





kstown, 
SWAIM, M. F., Methodist, died recently, at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


? 
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School and College. 

Tue new plan adopted at Harvard College 
for the education of women proposes, in brief, 
to utilize the teaching force and to some ex- 
tent the apparatus of the College in the educa- 
tion of young ladies, who shall take up their 
residence in private families in Cambridge, and 
pursue singly or in classes the same courses of 
study now undertaken by the College students. 
Under the proposed system, a sister also might 
go to Cambridge, pass an examination like her 
brother, and be admitted, not to Harvard 
College, but to the privileges of reciting, in 
company with other girls, to the same profess- 
ors or tutors who instruct her brother; of 
studying the same books ; of making the same 
experiments in the laboratory ; of submitting to 
the same test ; and, finally, of receiving at the 
end of four years, not a parchment diploma, 
like her brother, and the privilege of writing 
A. B. after her name, but a certificate from 
the professors that she has passed satisfactorily 
the same course as that which brought her 
brother his degree. The College, as an institu- 
tion, takes no cognizance of these students ; 
but there Is nothing in its constitution or by- 
laws forbidding members of th¢ faculty from 
taking private pupils, and these young women 
who go to Cambridge will simply be private 
pupils of the professors, organized, when the 
number warrants, into classes and divisions, 
for the more economical pursuit of learning. 
They will pay their tuition fees to the profess- 
ors upon a fixed tariff, and for the rest will 
use such pwivileges as the University throws 
open now to all well-conducted persons, of 
either sex, not connected with the College— 
such as special lecture courses and the privilege 
of consulting the library. The organization 
under which this parallel college is to be con- 
ducted is a simple one, with the least possible 
machinery. Seven ladies, residing in Cam- 
bridge, most of them members of households of 
professors, with a gentleman unconnected 
with the College as secretary, act as a commit- 
tee or board of management, and their function 
is to secure suitable lodgings for the students, 
to establish with the professors the tariff of 
fees, and in general to act as a superintending 
and advisory board. The professors them- 
selves have given in their adhesion to the plan 
in the most cordial and encouraging manner. 
This change will go into effect next fall. 


.-.- What threatened last week to be a serious 
revolt of the students of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was satisfactorily settled on the 
%th. The difficulty arose in an order of the 
Faculty requiring the college glee club to sub- 
mit to its inspection the songs that were to be 
sung at the usual students’ entertainment held 
on the evening of Washington's Birthday. This 
order the glee club resented, and the singing 
came off in spite of the Faculty’s prohibition. 
For this violation of its order the Faculty sus- 
pended six students who were on the commit- 
tee of arrangements. The students at once 
met in a body and voted to absent themselves 
from all college exercises until the suspended 
members were received back again. The dead- 
lock continued two days, when a compromise 
was agreed upor—namely, the students to 
apologize for their action in regard to the 
songs, and the Faculty to recall the six stu- 
dents. 





...-Mr. J. P. Wickhersham, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Pennsylvania, has 
prepared, in the shape of a bill to be submitted 
to the legislature at the coming session, what 
he calls “‘ A Pennsylvania Plan of Compulsory 
Education.”’ Its main feature is a provision 
for the establishment, under the superintend- 
ence and direction of the guardians of the 
poor or the commissioners of the several coun- 
ties—upon petition of one-half of the boards 
of school directors, or of two successive grand 
juries, the petitions in either case to be en- 
dorsed by the judges of the proper court—of 
homes for friendless children, where they will be 
properly cared for, instructed in the rudiments 
of knowledge, trained in habits of industry 
and morality, and from which they shall be 
placed in private families, whenever proper per- 
sons can be found to receive them. 


-...An effort is being made to establish stu- 
dentships at the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, the holders of which shall engage to 
travel either to Italy, Greece, or the Levant, 
and there devote themselves specially to the 
investigation of the local classical antiquities. 
The memorial points out that other nations 
have long adopted this plan, and have thereby 
- toa great extent excelled England in the field 

of classical archwology. The two universities 
have some “traveling” studentships in medi- 
cine and a few other subjects ; but nothing like 
the German institute at Rome and the French 
institutes at Rome and Athens. 

----The University of Vermont has 190 stu- 
dents. The agricultural department of this in- 
stitution provides a winter course for farmers. 


-+- Bowdoin has received a gift of $20,000, to 
be applied to the completion of Memorial Hall. 
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e+e»New York has a heterogeneous popula- 
tion; but Boston is the home-o’-genius, as it 
were.—Boston Traveller. 


.... Simple pitty aint much better to a person 
than an insult; but to pitty him witha five- 
dollar bill is bizzness.—J. Billings. 


....A preacher once closed his discourse with 
the words: ‘‘I add no more.” ‘Because ye 
canna!’’ exclaimed an old woman from her 
pew. 


..»“* He lives above his income,” 
Was the dark reproach he bore, 
Till at last it was remembered 
That he lived above his store. 


--..“‘George, dear, don’t you think it’s 
rather extravagant of you to eat butter with 
that delicious jam?” ‘No, love; economical. 
Same piece of bréad does for both.” 


..--‘There are too many women in the 
world ; sixty thousand more women than men 
in Massachusetts,” growled the husband. 
*¢ That is the ‘survival of the fittest,’ my dear,’ 
replied the wife. 


....When a Hartford woman patted her 
friend’s seven-year-old youngster on the head, 
and said “TI should lke to have such a little 
boy as you are,’ he looked up into her face, 
and replied: ‘‘ Well, I guess you can. I don’t 
believe Gods’s lost the pattern of me.” 


- There was « young fellow of Leicester, 
Who a beautiful damsel did pecester. 
But whene’er he addrecester, 
She called him a jeicester. 
So he fled to the wilds of Wecestcheicester. 
—[Oolumbia Spectator. 


--.-One day I was compounding a simple 
cough remedy for my little three-year-old, who 
had a severe cold. He stood watching the pro- 
cess, and asked if it was “good.” On letting 
him taste, he exclaimed: ‘It’s awful good, 
Mamma. Let’s keep it all for Papa.’’— Harper's 
Magazine. 


-. »-When an old backwoodsman was about 
to take his first ride on a Mississippi steamer, 
he was asked whether he would take deck or 
cabin passage. ‘‘ Well,” said he, in a resigned 
sort of way, “I’ve lived all my life in a cabin, 
and I guess cabin passage will be good enough 
for a rough chap like me.” 


.---A wag brought a horse driven by a young 
man to a stop in the street by the word 
“Whoa!” and said to the driver: ‘“‘ That’s a 
fine horse you have there.” ‘Yes,’ answered 
the young man; ‘‘but he has one fault. He 
was formerly owned by a butcher, and always 
stops when he hears a calf bleat.”’ 


-«oeA bashful young man could defer the 
momentous question no longer, so he stam- 


mered: ‘Martha I—I—do you—you must have’ 


—are you aware that the good Book says—er, 
says that {t is not g-g-good that m-man should 
be alone?’ “Then hadn’t you better run 
home to your mother?” Martha coolly sug- 
gested. 


...“‘ Steward,” said a passenger on board a 
steamer, one morning, while at breakfast, and 
handing across the table a cup containing some 
dark, muddy-looking liquid, ‘‘ what is that’ 
“T think it is tea, sir,’’ replied the steward, 
after a hasty inspection. ‘Oh! very well,” re- 
joined the traveler. ‘‘ Then take it away ; and if 
it’s tea, bring me coffee, and if it’s coffee, bring 
me tea.”’ 


...-A clergyman had for one of his parish- 
foners a janitor who was up so late nights at- 
tending to his fires that he almost invariably 
fell asleep in his pew on Sundays. The clergy- 
man sharply rebuked him for his inattention, 
and closed by saying: “If you can’t keep 
awake any other way, put some red pepper in 
your boots.’? To which the janitor testily re- 
plied: ‘‘ Put some in your sermon.” 


....When Oxford University conferred on 
Longfellow the degree of D. C. L., an under- 
graduate called out for “three cheers for the 
red man of the West.’” Which goes along with 
a story the late Thomas Corwin, a member of 
President Fillmore’s Cabinet, used to tell of 
himself. Atan English reception given in his 
honor, an elegant lady kindly inquired of the 
rather dark-complexioned American: ‘‘Is your 
tribe at peace with the whites ?”” 


..-. VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

When bed-time comes and curtains fall, 
And round I go the doors to lock ; 

Ere lamps go out, my wife doth call : 

‘Remember, dear, to wind the clock.” 


When boots are off, and for the day 

All irksome cares seem put to rout, 
I hear wife’s voice from dreamland say: 
“ Be sure you put the kitten out.” 


When stretched between the sheets I lie, 
And heavy lids have ceased to wink ; 

From trundle-bed there comes a cry : 

“T want a dwink! I want a dwink!” 





The prompt meniion in our list of “ Books af the Week” 
wilt be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice, 


THE LATE BISHOP CUMMINS.* 





Tue volume before us is the life of a man 
whose life was worth writing, and the work 
is remarkably well done. Born in Delaware, 
in 1822; converted while a student in Dick- 
inson College, Pennsylvania; joining the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; serving a pro- 
bation of two years as licensed preacher 
in that church; ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to which his father had 
belonged; serving for twenty years as rector 
in said Church in Norfolk, Richmond, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Chicago, de- 
clining, meanwhile, calls to San Francisco 
and St. Thomas’s church, in New York; 
serving as bishop for seven years in the 
Protestant Episcopal and for three years in 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, the sub- 
ject of this biography died in 1876. If our 
Episcopalian friends are judges of preach- 
ing, Dr. Cummins must have been a preacher 
of high order to be called to so many prom- 
inent pulpits. His biogruphy shows that as 
a pastor he was affectionate and laborious. 
As a bishop he was a man of untiring 
industry and of self-denial. Indeed, the 
story of his episcopate brings out the fact 
that the position of bishop in the Episcopal 
Church is by no means to be coveted by a 
man who loves his ease, but,.on the other 
hand, has conscientious scruples about the 
neglect of his duties. Requiring a great 
amount of traveling—the fatigues of the 
journey often unrelieved except by the un- 
satisfactory accommodations of the back- 
woods “hotel” or the fussy ‘hospitality of 
families of the Church—the episcopate has 
its burdens, as well as its honors. But it is, 
more than all, as a Christian man that the 
biography reveals its subject as worthy of 
our highest reverence. He felt obliged to 
condemn the course which many of his 
brethren took, and to pursue a course which 
they most bitterly condemned. But in the 
many letters from his pen which this volume 
contains—letters on the topics of contro- 
versy, and written to his most intimate 
friends, to whom, of course, he would freely 
unveil his feelings—there is an utter absence 
of bitterness; the spirit of true charity 
breathes through every line. There issome- 
thing truly noble in the spectacle when a 
man makes a desperate combat for what he 
believes to be the right, and yet in all his 
utterances betrays not the least vindictive- 
ness of feeling toward those with whom he 
contends, being able to condemn men’s 
opinions and the course they take, without 
cherishing any bitterness toward the men 
themselves. The book is worth reading by 
every minister of the Gospel, asa display of 
high-toned character in the religious con- 
troversialist. 

In most cases the wife of the subject 
would hardly be the proper one to write a 
biography. Personal affection may unfit 
one to give a perfectly unimpassioned nar- 
ration, even if it does not necessarily ob- 
trude its utterances on the attention of the 
reader. But the writer of the volume be- 
fore us has done her work with the best of 
judgment and with remarkable skill. The 
book also incidentally introduces very inter- 
esting pictures of social life in the states ly- 
ing on the Potomac and Ohio, and also of 
religious life within the communion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It is a work 
to be read not merely by Reformed Episco- 
palians; but by Christians of all denomina- 
tions. Though dealing with affairs regard- 
ing which there was much excited feeling, 
the book leaves in the mind of the reader no 
bitterness. It is a simple story of a noble 
life. 

“Viikmom oF Gzorcz Davi Cumans, D.D., First 

Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. By his 

Wife. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
rr 

The Life of Richard Fuller, D.D., by Dr. 
J. H. Cuthbert, of Washington (Sheldon & 
Co.), is a book which will be widely read, not 
ouly by Baptists, one of whose greatest pulpit 
orators Dr Fuller was, but also by multitudes 
of others, especially in the Southern States ; for 
he was one of those men who attract the atten- 
tion and gain the esteem of all with whom they 
come in contact. But the book will be found 
unsatisfactory, and that from the nature of ite 
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subject. Though his writings in controversy 
with Dr. Wayland on Sisvery and with Bishop 
England on Romanism have been widely read, 
and though he took a prominent part in many 
public affairs; yet Dr. Fuller’s great power was 
personal and can be understood only by those 
who saw and heard him in person, The orator 
cannot be known except by his own generation. 
Patrick Henry has become almost a myth. He 
survives merely in one speech, and that not 
his own—at least, in the form in which 
it has come down to us. Whitefleld’s ora- 
tory is simply legendary. Indeed, we smile 
when told of the wonderful pathos he 
could throw into the monosyllable oh! So 
when we read that on a certain occasion, as Dr. 
Fuller, at the close of a most impassioned ap- 
peal to sinners, buried his face in his hands on 
the open Bible, the whole congregation was 
convulsed with sobs, we hardly know what 
opinion to form. It is, of course, difficult to 
give full credence to a man’s account of a 
great orator when the witness expressly in- 
forms us that while the great magician was at 
work, whether he himself was in the body or 
out of the body he cannot tell. So, while those 
who were accustomed to hear Dr. Fuller will 
feel that this book gives no adequate account 
of him, those who never heard him may not 
fully credit the account that is given. In addi- 
tion to the difficulty of its subject, the work 
has defects of its own, as confusion in the ar- 
rangement of matter and carelessness in the 
fixing of dates ¢.g., as when 1872, instead of 
1874, is given as the year of the holding the 
Northern Baptist anniversaries in Washington. 


...-Hume, by Prof. Huxley, is the fifth vol- 
ume of the Harpers’ series, ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters.”" The biography is confined in some- 
what less than a quarter of the volume, the 
rest being occupied with Hume’s philosophy. 
A digest of his opinions is given, for the most 
part in his own words, and illustrative com- 
ments are added. As may be suspected, the 
reader’s path does not, as in some of the other 
volumes of this series, lie solely or mainly 
through “the flowery fields of literature’; but 
he finds himself in the midst of the discus- 
sion of intensely practical and somewhat ex- 
citing philosophical and theological topics 
—subjects on which debate runs high 
to-day. The opinions of other well-known 
men of the past may be rehearsed merely as a 
matter of curiosity. The reader is entertained 
by the statements of what this one thought 
about ghosts, and how nearanother came to de- 
claring the possibility of the steam-engine. 
But Hume’s words may be repeated not mere- 
ly as of interest to the literary antiquarian; 
but for the bearing theyhave on the discus- 
sions of the present hour. The value of the 
book in the eyes of many will be not that it 
takes the reader back to Hume; but that it 
brings Hume down to the present and intro- 
duces him again into the ranks of controversy. 
In other words, the book may be regarded as 
having a controversial bearing. Passing by the 
question as to how far the work reveals the 
weak as well as the strong pointe of Hume’s 
philosophy, it must be declared that Huxley’s 
comments are unequaled, as giving vivacity to 
somewhat dull subjects. One will go far to 
find keener wit, than that which irradiates 
many of his paragraphw and he who dissents 
from the matter of his statements must be en- 
tertained by the brilliant form in which they 
are put forward. 


....Socrates: a Translation of the Apology, 
Orito, and Parts of the Phedo of Plato. This 
new translation is an honest and excellent 
piece of work, though it is but a fragment. An 
introduction, by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, and a 
preface, by the anonymous translator, give a 
brief account of the philosopher and of his 
argument as here reproduced ; and the transla- 
tion is easy reading and admirable English, 
comparing on equal terms in these respects 
with Prof. Jowett’s version of the entire ‘‘ Di- 
alogues,”’ to which suitably commendatory allu- 
sion is made in the introduction. This little 
book is a labor both of scholarship and of love, 
and may be warmly commended to those who 
do not possess Jowett’s “‘ Plato,” and yet wish 
a better knowledge of these leading dialogues 
than can be had from any other English trans- 
lation except Jowett’s. The interesting wood- 
cuts of Socrates and of Plato are made from 
photographs of the antique busts at Naples. 
(Scribners. ) 


....Doubtless one must beware, as a wary 
critic, of speaking too harshly about silly 
books, anq especially about silly novels, the 
demand and supply in their case being consider- 
able and unceasing, and, therefore, presumably, 
not without an appointed useand service. And 
when one says, therefore, that Castles in the Air 
is, undoubtedly, both as to ite character, its 
action, and its literary style, a silly love story, 
a story that will encourage mawkish feeling and 
foolish ideals among young unmarried people 
and others who may read it, one does not 
necessarily, after all, censure it in toto, Forthe 
story. is readable, and even in pleces amusing. 
Tt has some touches of truth and nature among 
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its garrulous chapters, and we may even com- 
mend it for an hour’s leisure to an unoccupied 
young person, if she will only bear in mind, 
meanwhile, quite clearly, that it is not a wise, 
but a foolish book, that she is reading. 
(Putnams.) 


.... Paw Faber, Surgeon, like other novels by 
George MacDonald, is ethics and theology 
quite as much as fiction. It isa book that can 
best be enjoyed by one who cares for precept 
and exhortation, both in and out of season. The 
most urgent preaching of the book fs directed 
against the practice of vivisection, lately so 
generally discussed in England. But for any 
fair statement of the merits of this question we 
must look to writers of a calmer temper and a 
more searching gift of thought than Mr. Mac- 
Donald, who is, above all, a poet and a preacher, 
and not by temperament either a story-teller, a 
scientist, or a critical thinker. The best pas- 
sages in Fauul Faber are the snatches of verse 
which he has worked into the story. There is 
a force in their feeling, a crude richness in their 
diction which, in spite of their somewhat turgid 
or “ Corinthian ’’ manner, will detain even the 
unsympathetic reader. (Lippincott’s.) 


--In Practical Theology, by Dr. Van Ooster- 
zee (Charles Scribner’s Sons), we have a very 
extensive treatise on the ministry, the work of 
preaching, the work of the pastor, and on 
many related topics. It has been said that 
works on “pastoral theology” are made up of 
suggestions which no man of common sense 
needs and which one without common sense 
will never follow. There are many things, 
however, which, though very plain when once 
set forth, may not be thought of seriously by 
the young pastor till he has come upon them in 
an unpleasant experience. Many obvious mat- 
ters are so very important that it is worth talk- 
ing them over till they are thoroughly fixed in 
the mind. Moreover, the volume before us 
deals very extensively in the history of its vari- 
ous topics, and thus gives the experience of 
generations, as well as individuals. It will bea 
standard treatise. 


.-Aisthetics, by Eugéne Véron, translated 
by W. H. Armstrong, is a clear account of 
the characteristics of the different arts. The 
author’s main theses are that the arts express 
or should express the artist’s genius and that 
of his era; that the imitation of the classic 

hools is a mistake; and that Plato's assump- 
tion of an ideal beauty has done injury to the 
free development of the, painter, sculptor, 
architect, poet, musician, The book, with 
much that is not controversial, gives a very 
cogent statement of the ‘‘romantic,” as againat 
the “‘ classic’ argument; and it is well worth 
reading as a piece of sound and lucid exposi- 
tion. It will extend the reputation of the 
author, mainly due thus far to his book on 
“‘Workingmen’s Associations” (1865). (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


-.4s 2' may Happen is not inaptly called on 
its title-page ‘‘a story of American life and 
character.” It is all description, movement, 
and action ; that is to say, it is without much 
trace of the philosophic tone which seems 
necessary in our time to win critical praise for 
anovel. It is, however, lively reading. It is a 
rapidly told story of country life, with abundant 
love and mystery in it, and a good deal of humor- 
ous protraiture of character; and it is much 
better written than most stories which are so free 
from subtlety of style or thought as this is. 
The euthor’s name is given as “Trebor,” 
which, as the profound critic may perceive, is 
Robert” written backward; but who Robert 
may be is reserved for some yet profounder in- 
sight to discover. (Porter & Coates), 


-+s.We have before us the “ Fonetic Furst 
Redur, printed in the Alfabet and Speling ov 
the Speling Reform Asoshiashun, bi T. R. Vick- 
roy, A. M., a Director of the Speling Reform 
Asoshiashun and a Supervising Principal in the 
St. Louis Public Schools.” (Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., New York.) Itis introduced by 
anote from Prof. F. A. March. As the first 
step in reformation is to reform, this little book 
certainly goes to work the right way. The 
only way to introduce a new spelling is to pro- 
ceed to introduce it. Let a certain number 
use it, and the rest of the people will use it, if 
they like it well enough. 


ke Partington; or, The Adventures of a 
Hunm Boy, by B. P. Shillaber, rets forth the 
further history of that notable youth, whose 
wayward spirit has been familiar to a whole 
generation of Americans. His first year’s 
schooling is here described, with al] his pranks 
and rough practical jokes during that period. 
The humor of the thing, if not “a trifle 
mouldy,” is a trifle coarse. It is about on a 
par with the rampings and buffetings of the 
earliest English comedy, “Ralph Roister 
Doister.”” But we presume that the book will 
not lack readers, and that many a “ small boy” 
will learn new tricks out of it, or old ones, 
wherewith to plague his parents and teachers. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


+-+-Tales from the German, by Paul Heyse, 
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are four pleasing short stories, translated for 
the Appletons’ “Collection of Foreign Au- 
thors.” They are called “Count Ernest’s 
Home,” *‘The Dead Lake,” “The Fury,” and 
“Judith Stern.” A preliminary note by the 
translator gives the main dates and incidents 
of the author’s literary life, and the book is 
one which will have more than the mere inter- 
est of curiosity for the readers of his ‘‘ In Para- 
dise.’"” Thetranslator has done his work well, 
in the main; but he should have consulted 
some person familiar with music before ventur- 
ing to describe (on p. 83) a passage for the 
piano as closing with “‘a magnificent unison of 
all the voices.” 


....From the pen of a clergyman of the 
Church of England comes a volume entitled 
Homiletical Aids for the Christian Year (T. 
Whittaker & Co., New York). The book is 
made up of outlines of discourses delivered by 
the author and others. Works of this kind are 
very popular in England. The preacher who 
uses them willin time become ready for that 
other English ‘‘notion,’’ the use of litho- 
graphed sermons, printed for sale. No matter 
how scanty a preacher’s ideas are, if they are 
his own, the people will generally feel more in- 
terest in hearing him state them than in listen- 
ing to a rehash of some other man’s thoughts. 


-.--Mr. T. Hardy’s story, The Return of the 
Native, which has been running through Har- 
per’s Magazine, is published in the “ Authors’ 
Edition”’ by Henry Holt & Co., and will still 
find, as it has found already, many readers. 
Those who know Mr. Hardy’s previous books 
will not need to be reminded how strong their 
local flavor is how lively the movement and 
description. The night scenes upon the heath, 
in the present story, are particularly vivid and 
Rembrandt-like, and the story is one of the 
most attractive of the half dozen or more that 
the author has written. 

....We have before us the fourth volume of 
the Swedenborg Library, edited by B. F. Bar- 
rett and published by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger, Philadelphia. It presents, slightly 
abridged, Swedenborg’s Divine Providence and its 
Laws. Inthe above-named series of little vol- 
umes will be presented in neat, compact, and 
inexpensive form those teachings of the Swed- 
ish philosopher which may seem to contain 
most of interest for the general reader. The 
conception of their publication is a happy one 
and the work is being well carried out. 


.. Modern Fishers of Men is a story treating 
of “the various sexes, sects, and sets of Chart- 
ville church and community.” We can name 
several works of fiction which are superior to 
it. Still, if one had nothing else to do, he might 
find it worth his while to read the tale, while, 
in the Captain’s being brought unintentionally 
and almost unconsciously into doing work 
for Christ, it strikes a deep vein of religious. 
philosophy. D. Appleton & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 

..»-There {s little danger that the classic poets 
will be forgotten. We have before us a prose 
translation of the Odyssey of Homer, by 8. H. 
Butcher and A. Lang, both of Oxford. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Of course, a true poem is un- 
translatable, and a prose rendering must lack 
certain elements which the successful metrical 
version may contain. Nevertheless, a good 
prose translation has its special advantages, 
and the one before us is worthy of study. 


.-The volume of Addresses and Sermons in 
America, by Dean Stanley (Macmillan & Co.), 
not only recalls pleasantly to mind the recent 
visit, we might call it the “ progress” of the 
popular ecclesiastic, but contains matter worthy 
of a permanent form. One or two of the ad- 
dresses have never before appeared in print— 
¢. g., thé very interesting and suggestive re- 
marks at Boston on ‘‘ The Prospects of Liberal 
Theology in England.” 

..From the pen of Dr. Wm. Patton we 
have another life of Jesus of Nazareth, the aim 
of the writer being to furnish a concise history 
for general reading. The scenes of the Re- 
deemer’s career are presented in afresh and 
graphic manner, though the words of Scripture 
are very closely followed. The little volume is 
one which many will read with profit. (Robert 
Carter & Bros.) 


..Carter & Bros. publish two volumes of 
Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by the late 
Prof. William Archer Butler. The thirty years 
that have elapsed since the death of this 
thoughtful preacher have not lessened the in- 
terest in his writings. His sermons are em- 
inently suggestive, a» well as devotional. They 
quicken the mind, as well as reach the heart. 


.. The Student's Commentary, published in 
this country by E. P. Dutton & Co., is an 
abridged edition of ‘“‘The Speaker's Comment- 
ary.” It is to be completed in six handy vol- 
umes, the first, which is now before us, contain- 
ing the Pentateuch. The work is fitted to be 
popular, as well as useful. 


-. We have on our table Vol. XXII of Lip- 





pincott’s Magazine. We are struck by the uni- 
form excellence it displays. 









LITERARY NEWS. 


“Britisn Cyprus” is the title of a forthcom- 
ing work by Hepworth Dixon. 


Mr. Howells’s latest story, ‘‘The Lady of the 
Aroostook,’’ will be published in a 12mo book 
by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


A “History of Princeton and its Institu- 
tions,” by John Frelinghuysen Hageman, is in 
press by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Miss Hadee Heller, with the co-operation of 
Mrs. Stephen Fiske, is preparing a life of the 
late Robert Heller, for publication by Carle- 
ton. 


Early in the spring Harper & Brothers will 
publish a work called ‘“‘From Egypt to Pales- 
tine,’’ by Rev. Dr. Bartlett, president of Dart- 
mouth College. 


Dresser, McLellan & Co., Portland, Me., have 
in press at the Riverside a work on historical 
poems by Samuel C. Moore, which may be ex- 
pected presently. 


Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlia, bas writ- 
ten, at the request of the American Tract 
Society, a small work on Socialism, with special 
reference to the German aspects of that ques- 
tion. 


The title of Mr. Francis Parkman’s next vol- 
ume, on which he is now actively engaged, is 
‘Montcalm and the Conquest of New France.” 
It will be one of the most important volumes 
of the series. 


Mesers. H. W. Allen & Co. have in press a 
work entitled “The Turks in India,” by H. G. 
Keene, B.C.8., taking the ground that Baber 
and his descendants were rather of Turkish 
than Mongol origin. 


Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D. D., has prepared, 
under the title of ‘‘A Life Worth Living,’’ a 
biography of Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould, an Amer- 
ican lady long resident in Rome, Italy, whose 
life was sweet with good works. 





Dr. J. J. Jusseraud, the vice-consul of France 
in London and the author of an excellent little 
book on the early drama in England, is at work 
on a treatise on Chaucer as the representative 
of literature in England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Prof. Swing, of Chicago, has a volume treat- 
ing of intellectual progress, home, good names, 
benevolence, the pursuit of happiness, and re- 
ligion. It is now on the presses of Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. and is called ‘‘ Motives of 
Life.”’ 


Blanchard Jerrold’s “‘ Life of George Cruik- 
shank’’ is likely to make its first appearance in 
a court of law, instead of in the ordinary man- 
ner. The author finished his biography last 
spring and the work is now quite ready for 
publication. 


The Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum has acquired a large collection of 
papers relating to John Wilkes, The most im- 
portant particulars in them will be incorporated 
in a new work on Wilkes which Mr. W. Fraser 
Rae is now preparing. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co. are preparing 
for publication, as a curiosity of literature, an 
epigram recently written by Charles Kent, and 
already translated into upward of forty lan- 
guages by eminent scholars. The original 
words are entitled: ‘‘On the Accession of Leo 
XIII: an Epigram after 8. Malachy.” 


C. Kegan Paul & Co. have in hand a collected 
edition of the ‘‘ Poetical Works of Robert Ste- 
phen Hawker,’’ Vicar of Merwinston. The vol- 
ume will be prefaced bya short memoir, and 


lished works, together with a number of pieces 
which will be new to the public. It will also 
contain an engraved portrait, from a photo- 
graph taken in 1864. 


The Greek Chamber of Deputies has 
charged Dr. Sp. Lambros with a mission to the 
monasteries on Mount Athos, for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the manuscripts and collection 
of bills and charters. Dr. Sp. Lambros, who 
has already ransacked the more important libra- 
ries of Europe in his search for materials bear- 
ing on the medieval Greek romances, is most 
happily suited for the work. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have approaching 
publication the first and second volumes of 
Mr. Gladstone’s essays, ‘“‘Gleanings of Past 
Years,’’ which will appear in dollar editions, 
about of “ Little Classics” size; a new volume 
in the ‘‘Epochs of Ancient History’ series— 
viz., ‘‘ The Age of the Antonines,”’ by the Rev. 
W. Wolfe Capes; and a new edition of Dr. 
Shield’s work on ‘‘ The Final Philosophy.” 


The account by Gen. Sir Arthur Cunyng- 
hame, who held the post of commander-in-chief 
and lieutenant-governor in South Africa from 
1874 to 1878, of his travels through and experi- 
ences in that country, will soon be published by 








Macmillan & Co. It was under his command 


will comprise a selection from his various pub- | 
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that the Diamond Fields Expedition was under- 
taken. Much light will be thrown by the book 
upon the English position in the Transvaal, the 
relations with the Zulus and other South Afri- 
can tribes, and complications of colonial and 
imperial politics. 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish in March 
“‘Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy: The Fine 
Arts” ; ‘‘ English Actors, from Shakespeare to 
Macready,” by Henry Barton Baker; ‘‘ Wan- 
derings in Patagonia; or, Life among the Os- 
trich Hunters,” by Julius Beerbohm; ‘“Zo- 
Ology of the Invertebrates’’; the fourth num- 
ber in the New Hand-book Series, by Alex. Mac- 
alister, professor in the University of Dublin, 
specially revised for American students by A. 
8. Packard, Jr., professor of natural history 
in Brown University ; ‘‘ Iphigenie Auf Tauris ; 

Ein Schauspiel von Goethe” ; the fourth volume 
of Whitney’s German Texts, with Notes and 
Introduction by Franklin Carter, professor in 
Yale College, and edited by Prof. William D. 
Whitney. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. By Lady Anne 
Hunt. With some account of the Arabs and 
their y W.S.B. Tilustrated.. 8vo, 
- 40. od York: gen r & Brothers...... 





8 Half-Hour Series. founss of. “Oliver 
Idsuith, 2.1 The pe a ale ¢ 
English Life. By Katharine 8. e 3. 
Afghanistan. By A.G. Constable, an old m. 
Gunner. 82mo, pp. 128, 74, 7. Ibid..... 
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marper's s Greek and Latin Texts. M.T.Ciceronis, 
Natura deorum de divinatione of 
By Reinholdus Klotz. 18mo, pp. 270. Thid.. 


A History of the Church of England. From the 
Accession of Henry VIII to the Silencing of 
Gonvocation, in the Eighteenth Century. By 
G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. With 
appendix Zeatatelne a History of the Church 
in America. By J. A. Spencer,8.T.D. 8vo, 
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Vixen. A Novel. By MissM.E.Braddon. Folio. 
Pp. 8. Ibid 


Sacrifices ; or, Briefs from Official Pigeon- 
holes. Sketches based on official reports. 
By James B. Fry, A. a United States 
Army. 18mo. Pp. Sy. Y¥.: D. Van 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY, 


as issuing from the Harmony of Science and 
Religion. 
An Historical and Critical Introduction 
BY 
CHARLES WOODRUFF SHIELDS, D.D., LL.D., of 
Princeton College. 








Second revised edition. 
One volume, 8v0, Cloth.............cceseeecseeees «$8 00. 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 
“The noble enthusiasm of the author makes a thor- 


oughly pure impression upon the reader, since, even 

tho’ 4 one should find occasion for extended louvt 

og issent, one must still be delighted, not —_ Lf 
cle 


distinguished learning, his fe mprehensive, 

odgment, and his lucid exposl ry method, but also 

oy devout feeling and his warm heart.”"—Gittingen 
elehrte Anzeigen. 

“The richness of language does not detract from the 
charm— mane pe perhaps will enhance it—of a book 
which represents ve: ery wide ie readin, ng, very just think- 

, and adevout and elevated ae rit, intent on the 
noblest aims Pas Se Sagmaing e'end.”—The In- 





“ Dr. Shields has entered on his task with a acumen 
1" the heart of a Christian.”—N. Y. 





*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or wll 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of pr ice, by the Pub- 
Ushers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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10; or two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
f. HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by 


mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & RS, 
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Charles Scribner’: s Sons, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BISMARCK IN THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR. 


An authorized translation from the German of 
Dr. Moritz Busca. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
$4.00. 


“The publication of Bismarck’s after-dinner talk, 

whether discreet _or not, will be of priceless biogra > 
ical value; and Englishmen, at least, will not be 

posed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for ‘giving a picture 
eh true to life as Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ of the 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WORCESTER’S QUARTO » DICTIONARY 


of the E: i — 
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| PATENTS. 


In ee ME with the publication of the 
Scientific American, we continue to act as 
Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
etc. In this line of business we have had 
thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores and 
news-offices, 

Can I Obtain a Patent ?—The quickest 
and best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, 
without expense, is to write to us (Munn & 
Co.), describing the invention, with a small 
sketch. All we need is to get the idea. 
We will immediately answer and give the 
necessary instructions. For this advice we 
make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-, 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientifie American, 87 Park Row, 
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ENGLISH REFORMATION: 


How it Came About and why We should Uphold it. 


By CunnincuamM Getgie, D.D., author of “ The Life and Words of Christ.” With a Preface 
written by the author for the American edition. 


“The English Reformation is, it may frankly be confessed, a history with a purpose. But it is none the 
worse for that. It is absolutely refreshing in these days of ‘half-and-half’ to meet a man who positively believes 
in something, and makes the reader feel that he walks upon firm ground, that there is somewhere, in this bog 


of doubt, firm footing. 


“But let us hasten to say that this is a history cleared and well-proved, and not a controversial tract. It is, 
moreover, not only a history based upon knowledge and research that will compel the reader’s acquiescence in 
its veracity ; but it is written with so much vigor, lucidity, charm of style and discrimination that the reader 


will enjoy its perusal thoroughly. 


- + The Reformation itself in its essence, and this is what the author 


shows, is a standing protest against the present attempts to carry us all to Rome.”— Hartford Courant. 


“A very seasonable and well-executed work is that of Dr. Cunningham Geikie, author of one of the latest 
and best of the ‘Lives and Words of Christ,’ upon ‘The English Reformation: How it Came About and why 


We should Uphold it.’ 


The work is addressed to the archbishops and bishops of England. It is called forth 


by the deliberate, persevering, and bitter attack of the English Ritualists upon the Reformation under Martin 
Luther, its character, its actors, and its results, and the serious tendency Romeward of this wing of the English 


Church.”—Ziun's Herald. 


One vol. 12mo, Cloth, 512 pp. Price, $2.00. Sent, postpaid, an receipt of price. 
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THE CLEAN NEWSPAPER, |" 


What it is and How to Get it. 


There is a growing feeling in every healthy commu- 
nity against the journals which make it their special 
object to minister to perverted taste by seeking out 
and serving up in a seductive form disgusting scandals 
and licentious revelations. 

There is good reason to believe that the clean news- 
paper is more highly prized to-day than it was four or 
five years ago. 

It is alsosafe to predict that, as people in all ranks of 
life, who protect their own, at least, from contamina- 
tion, become more conscious of the pernicious influ- 
ence of a certain class of journals, called enterprising, 
because they are ambitious to serve up dirty scandals, 
they will be careful to see that the journals they per- 
mit to be read in the family circle are the class that 
never forget the proprieties of life. 

To the praise of the decent newspaper, it may be 
said that, where it has a place in the family and has 
been read for years by young and old, it has developed 
such a healthy tone and such a discriminating taste 
that the literature of the slums has no admirers. For- 
tunately, the number of such families is increasing in 
the land; and as they increase the journal that de- 
votes itself to sickening revelations of immorality will 
be compelled to find its supporters solely among those 
classes that practice vice or crime or are ambitious to 
learn to follow such ways. 

As such a “ clean newspaper” the 


Cincinnati Weekly Times 


is commended to the reader. For thirty-five years it 
has been conducted by editorial management of the 





purest moral character, as well as the best literary 
talent. The result is that it has attained a reputation 
and circulation, as a family newspaper, unexcelled by 
any paper in the United States. Those who begin with 
a@ year’s subscription generally continue for life; so 
that now it has thousands of subscribers who have 
been taking it constantly for twenty to thirty years. 
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BIBLE 
THMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-schools, Prayer- meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 





By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 
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Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Suaday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 


Costs only $10 ® 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Ta INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will con eniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). Acut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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Religious Jutelligenee. 
IS EVANGELICALISM IN THE AN- 
GLICAN COMMUNION DEFUNCT? 


A LITTLE more than a year ago it was 
asserted that the Evangelical party in the 
Protestant Episcopal Ohurch was in a mori- 
bund condition. ‘The dying mule of Pro- 
testant fanaticism” gave its ‘‘last kick” in 
the General Convention at Boston in 1877, 
and Dr. Hopkins was confident that the 
Low Church had been so completely de- 
feated that ‘‘the renewal of hostilities here- 
after is hopeless.” Ritualism he declared 
had come off victor and was rapidly ad- 
vancing. The canon framed to put it down 
had failed utterly. There was no disposi- 
tion to enforce its provisions, and some of 
the bishops had actually declined to have 
anything to do with it. Dr. Hopkins’s let- 
ter produced some little excitement in the 
Church; which, however, soon subsided, 
the Evangelicals not making a very spirited 
defense. 

A similar assertion has just been made 
respecting the Evangelicals of the Church of 
England, and the English papers are filled 
with discussions. The assertion is made by 
an authority whose utterances Englishmen 
never ignore—it matters not what the subject 
may be—though they may combat them. 
The London Times, commenting on the 
death of Dean M’Neile, the eloquent Evan- 
gelical leader, remarked that the Evangel- 
ical party as it originally was has ‘‘vanished 
into thin air.” It has lost its place of su- 
premacy, held two generations past chiefly 
by the coldness and unimpressiveness of its 
forms of worship and its puritanical study 
of the Bible; and its work is now done by a 
party of very different tendencies, The 
Low Church party is dead, the Times thinks, 
beyond the hope of resuscitation. It ex- 
plains its views in the following: 


‘‘ Evangelical divines of the earlier school 
had not assailed tradition, because none in- 
sisted upon it beyondemeasure. They had 
supported the authority of the Ohurch 
out 8 cion that church government 
ever likely to be chargeable in this country 
with any worse fault than a love of ease, 
The new Evangelical party was a party of 
combat. So farasit wasa at all, its 
life was bound up with the life of the sect 
it had arisen to oppose. While Tractarian- 
ism maintained a thoughtful, theological 
character, the set of views which we are 
compelled, for want of a better term, to 
describe by the barbarous name of Ev 
icalism was its necessary counterpoise. M 
in those doctrines was repulsive, as was 
much in the doctrines with which they con- 
tended; but Evangelicalism met its adver 
sary face to face, and between them they 
fairly represented most of the living 
of the Church of England. Since Tract 
rianism has turned into Romanism, or bur- 
lesqued its old self as Ritualism the Church 
of England has needed no special party with- 
in itself to balance it. At the begin: of 
the seo Dy High Church ys 
Church, was the Church which con- 
tained both. Still inert and , it was 
& mags whose passive the 
two 06 alike strove. Within it each 
sought to make converts, who, however, 
when won, remained Churchmen as before, 
though stationed in ope or the other camp. 
Ritualists now may be numerically strong. 
They might even claim—though we do not 
expect to see the day—to be a majority of the 
clergy. But, few or many, they are mar- 
shaled on one side, with the whole body of 
Churchmen who are not Ritualists on the 
other. Formerly a Churchman who acted 
up to his duties must almost necessarily have 
been a High Churchman or Evangelical. A 
man now need bear no other appellation 
than that simply of Churchman to be 
reckoned as, of course, an enemy of Ritual- 
ism. ‘Evangelicalism,’ in the modern sense 
of the term, existed to war with Tractarian- 
ism, The virtual extirpation of Tractarian- 
ism has cut the root of its opponent’s life. 

“‘ Dean Close declares that his party is not 
dead, and counts the numbers of his col- 
leagues and disciples. From a handful half 

® century back, the band of Evangel- 
ical clergy now, he boasts, has increased 
till it reckons its hundreds. There are 
Evangelical bishops; still living Evan- 

lical preachers, he modestly hints, 

ave made their way within the almost 
more sacred rank of deans. Exeter Hall has 
its May meetings year by year, and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds are levied in the 
name of Evangelical purity of doctrine. 
Canon Ryle, from his more recent and act- 
ive experience, repeats Dean Close’s song of 
triumph. We do not question—we never 
meant to question—the affluence and pros- 
perity of the Hyeneslical party from this 
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bility of the denomination in those 
are rc to arrogate it in these, 
none ~ oy o look askance at a Ritualist 
candi for orders with effusion 
a profession of Evangelical faith. Yet we 
hold—not so much in spite of all these testi- 
monies to the progress of Evangelical princi- 
les as on account of them—that ‘the Exeter 
ll divine of half a century ago is anti- 
quated and well nigh obsolete.’ His party 
was the oe of certain special doc- 
trines against the efforts of Tractarianism to 
set up certain other doctrines, as better en- 
titled to be the keystone of the Church of 
England. The retreat of Tractarianism, 
or its absorption in Ritualism, has left 
Exeter Hall master of the field. But 
arguments compiled against Tractarian- 
ism beat the air when leveled at the 
new form the movement has taken. 

‘A cry of ‘ Agreed’ has a more ominous 
sound in the ears of an orator than the most 
menacing murmurs of dissent. Mr. Ryle 
expresses forcibly what we mean when he 
asserts that the success of many clergymen 
of other schools than his arises mainly from 
the fact that they often preach his doctrines, 
‘Sixty years ago,’ he says, ‘cle en who 
stoutly repudiate the name would have been 
called. downright Evangelicals.’ He and 
his friends, he readily admits, ‘have no 
longer any monopoly of Evangelical truth.’ 
Doctrines which the Evangelical party in- 
culcates are claimed by others than so-called 
Evangelical clergymen for their birthright 
as English Churchmen. The special doc- 
trines which were the shibboleth of the 
Evangelical partisan of wey years ago are 
no longer put in the front by his spiritual 
descendants, The clue to their significance 
is lost with the change in the standing-point of 
their foes. Dean Close and Mr. Ryle possi- 
bly forget the mode in which their ancient 
fellow-workers conducted their campaigns 
against Tractarianism. They were ve 
much in earnest; but neither they nor their 
antagonists were chivalrous, h side 
assumed that the other must repudiate what- 
ever truths itself believed. Oxford regarded 
Exeter Hall as a friend of anarchy and a 
reviler of all that was delicate and gracious 
and kindly in an ancient Church. Exeter 
Hall retorted by accusing Oxford of traitor- 
ous hostility to almost every doctrine to be 
found in the Epistles of St. Paul. Contro- 
versy has softened since those times, and 
proncpaced Evangelical views are no longer 
ncompatible with ordering the stately cere- 
monial of a cathedral service. We heartil 
welcome the change; but any subject of it 
ought to remember that, in returning to the 
Evangelical type as represented in Mr. Wil- 
berforce, he has to be a Boanarges of 
the Strand. If the Evangelicals are no 
longer to be numbered on the fingers, it is 
that their peculiar watchwords are seldom 
heard now; that their ranks are recruited 
by multitudes of men who love pure doc- 
trine, but who would never have consented 
to be defiant partisans.” 


The Evangelical leaders have hastened to 
reply to the opinions of the J¥mes, which 
seem to be supported by the observations of 
Nonconformists, Dean Olose recalls the 
years from 1818 to 1822 and onward, and 
testifies to the comparative fewness and 
feebleness of Evangelical clergymen in those 
days; that there were not more than a dozen 
such clergymen at that time in London, and 
only one bishop on the Bench “‘ who would 
ordain a young man known asa Methodist, or 
a Puritan, as they were then called”; and now 
the Dean rejoices in the large numbers of 
Evangelical clergymen, and that there are 
among deans and even bishops many who 
belong to his section of the Church, their 
followers being a multitude which it would 
not be easy to number. Canon Ryle calls 
attention to the facts that the distinct doc- 
trines of Evangelicalism are preached in five 
times as many churches as they were fifty 
years ago; that ten times as many pulpits in 
large towns are occupied by thoroughly 
Evangélical clergymen as the Evangelicals 
had fifty years ago; that the religious socie- 
ties supported by Low Churchmen are the 
largest, wealthiest, and most powerful in 
the Church, and are twice as strong as they 
were fifty years ago; and that Evangelical 
associations of clergymen and laymen which 
did not exist fifty years ago increase an- 
nually in numbers and success. He admits 
that the Evangelicals no longer have the 
monopoly of Evangelical truth, which is 
preached from many pulpits not Evangelical. 
Still, he can see no evidences of decay in the 
Evangelical body. The Rock, the organ of 
the party, contends that it is stronger to-day 
than ever before. 

The orgati-of the. Ritualists, The Church 
Timés, is not prepared to accept the opinion 
of thé great’ London daily. There is some 
life left tf thie patty yet. “Oh their-own 
showing, these neglecters of z i 





Preachers of prayers, breakers of ’ 
teachers of false doctrine are not a midri- 
bund sect”; but are still flourishing,.and as 
ready to fight as ever. The Guardian, 
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which is moderately High Church, holds 
that, if the function of Evangelicalism was 
merély to protest against Tractarianism, it 
cau be justly regarded as effete, for ‘most 
of the leading principles of the Oxford 
movement, which such Evangelical leaders 
as the late Dr. McNeile denounced as fatal 
to the spiritual life of the Church, are now 
arcepted onall hands, and confessed to 
have given to the Church a strength great- 
er, perhaps, in itself than at any earlier 
period of its existence for the last two cen- 
turies.” The fact is, however, that the 
greatest energy of the Evangelical body 
preceded the Oxford movement; and there 
is no doubt ‘‘ that the positive principles of 
Evangelicanism—the preaching of free per- 
sonal salvation in Jesus Christ, of the need 
and the power of individual faith, even of 
the reality of conscious conversion, and in 
some. degree of assurance of faith, and of 
the necessity of free individual thought and 
action, as distinct from outward and cor- 
porate privilege—have largely pervaded the 
whole body of the Church.” In this re- 
spect the decay of the Evangelical party is 
the triumph of Evangelicalism as a carae 
rr 
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Jefferson, O., 21; Mt. Zion, Ind., 92; Brazil, 
Ind., 65; Lockport, Ind., 20; Alto, Ind., 40; 
Greeneastle, Ind., 48; Concordia, Kan., 53; 
Pilot, Ti)., 42; Murdock, Ill., 63; Mt. Erie, Ml., 
40; Hamilton, Iowa, 60; Warrensburg, Ill., 76; 
St. Louis, Mo. (Trinity), 25; Cherokee, Kan., 
75; Millertown, Tll., 52; Albion, Ill., 84; 
Castleton, Kan., 100; North Topeka, Kan., 
2; Rushville, Iowa, 22; Newman, Ill, 84; 
Hopktns, Mo, 50; St. Louis, Mo. (Wash Street), 
60; Hillsboro, Ill., 71; Ohio, Iowa, 38; Wolf 
Creek, Il., 20; Wilmington, Kan., 30; Clays- 
ville, Penn., 88; Dravo, Penn., 88; Harmony, 
Penn., 16; West Elizabeth, Penn., 62; Staf- 
ford, O., 80; New Philadelphia, O., 60; 
Plainfield, N. J., 27; Bellaire, O., 60; Mil- 
lerstown, Penn., 162, Total, 3,087. Bap- 
tist.—At various places, 194; Greenwich, N. Y., 
40 ; Humboldt, Iowa, 20; Lincoln, Lll., 24; Ger- 
mantown, Penn., 80 ; Richmond, Va., 44. Total, 
482. Cumberland Presbyterian.—Memory, 
Ta.,11; Decatur, I., 70; Rose Hill, Mo., 8; 
Tuka, Il)., 22; Palermo, Ill., 21. Total, 182. 
Lutheran.—Altoona, Penn., 60; Jeffer- 
son County, Penn., 41; Dillsburg, Penn., 14; 
Van Wert, 0., 22; Plymouth, O., 46. Total, 
188. Grand total, 3,874. 


....The organ of the Evangelical Union of 
Scotland regards favorably the suggestion that a 
union be consummated with the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. There are just three points 
of doctrinal difference bétween the two bodies, 
and these are the Calvinistic utterances of the 
Congregational ‘‘ Declaration of Faith.’’ But, 
asthe basis of both unions is the one common 
Evangelical faith of the churches, “if the one 
party is willing to make the three non-essential 
points of difference matters of forbearance, and 
the other party is equally willing that this 
should be so, there seems to be gp. good reason 
why the union of the two bodfe# Should not be 
consummated as speedily as possible. We of the 
Evangelical Union, being the younger body, 
cannot make the first overtures toward this 
desirable consummation; but we feel assured 
that the union of the two denominations, under 
the happy designation of the ‘Evangelical 
Congregational Union,’ would be a benefit to 
both bodies and a blessing to Scotland.” 


....The programme for the World’s Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance, at Basle, 
Switzerland, has been issued. The Conference 
will open August 8ist and close September 7th, 
and the proceedings will be in French, though 
English meetings, for British and American 
delegates, will be held. September 1st there 
will be reports on the condition of Protestant- 
ism in the various countries represented, Dr. 
Schaff reporting for the United States. Evan- 
gelization will be the chief subject for the sec- 
ond day, Christian edueation for the third, 
Protestantism and society for the fourth, mis- 
sions for the fifth, and Christian union for the 
sixth. Among the names om the programme 
are those of Van Oosterzee, Schaff, Scheele, 
Cremer, Godet, Leli¢vre, Stoughton, Fliedner, 
De Pressensé, Christlieb, Arthur (London), 
Hurst, and Stockmeyer. - 3 
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with him were absent, and the only other to be 
received was the colored sexton. Agother boy, 
who had decided to put off his own reception 
until his companions had returned, said to 
Master Logan: ‘I would not be received, if I 
were you. You will be all alone, as I wait for 
the others. You will have no companion but 
that nigger. The boy’s answer was: ‘‘I don’t 
care for that. His soul is just as white as any- 
body’s. And I will go with him, besides, be- 
cause he might be embarrassed without any 
one with him.”’ 





..--A conference of English Churchmen in. 
terested in Father Hyacinthe’s mission was held 
recently in London, the Bishop of Winchester 
presiding. Several other bishops were present. 
It was unanimously agreed that a public meet- 
ing should be held at an early day, to give op- 
portunity for the expression of sympathy and 
the offer of pecuniary help to the Pére, and 
that he himself should be invited to be present, 
in order to explain the need which he considers 
to exist for reform in the Gallican Church and 
to give detailed information as to the progress 
which has been made in the movement with 
which his name is associated. 


.».»- Lord Penzance, as judge of the Court of 
Arches, has pronounced judgment against the 
Rey. T. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast’s, London, 
for illegal practices. Mr. Dale, whois saddled 
with costs, did not attend court at all. Lord 
Penzance remarked that he afforded the not 
very dignified spectacle of a gentleman and a 
clergyman of the Church of England ranning 
down a narrow flight of stairs as soon as he 
caught sight of the officer of the court, with a 
paper in his hand. 


.... When Cardinal McCloskey returned from 
Rome, he called to him the editor of The Free- 
man’s Journal and delicately rebuked him for 
being more papal than the Pope. The Bishop 
of Alton has now interdicted the reading of 
that hyper-Catholic journal by the clergy of 
his diocese. That is certainly hard on James 
A. McMaster, who has served the Chureh with 
all the superfluous zeal of a convert. 


..-- The New York Methodist Book Concern 
has a net capital of $1,009,412. The sales for 
1878 were $610,423; the profits, $35,220. The 
net capital of the Western Book Concern, at 
Cincinnati, is $446,331. The sales for the year 
were $725,761; the profits, $46,896. The com- 
bined capital of the two houses is $1,455,743. 
The total of sales last year was $1,336,184; of 
profits, $82,116. 


....The Methodist Book Committee met in 
this city last Monday, several of the bishops of 
the Church being in attendance, and chose the 
Rev. Sanford Hunt, of Buffalo, one of their 
own members, agent of the New York Book 
Concern, to succeed Dr. Nelson, deceased. 
Twelve votes were cast for Mr. Hunt, nine for 
Dr. Crawford, of this city, and three were scat- 
tering. 


...-The Archbishop of Paris, in reply to 
Father Hyacinthe’s invitation to be present at 
the dedicatory services of his chapel, reminds 
the priest that he has ceased to be a Catholic 
and none can honor his mission. Only the curi- 
ous will attend the chapel. The sect will make 
no converts. 


...-The Lutherans are strong in Pennsyl- 
vania, They have 550 ministers, 1,060 churches, 
and 150,000 communicants. It is estimated 
that the Lutheran population is about 750,000— 
one-fifth of the population of the state. 


...-The Old Testament Company of the 
American Bible Revision Committee has revised 
Kings and Chronicles a second time. The New 
Testament Company has finished the final re- 
vision of the Gospels. 


....The Rey, Aason Green, D.D., in charge 
of the Canada Methodist. Publishing House 
at Toronto, died recently, aged 78, He was a 
native of the United States and was 55 years a 
minister. 


....The clergy of the sees of Rochester and 
London met in St. Paul’s recently for a ‘quiet 
day.” They were in silent prayer a long time, 
and then listened to an address by the Bishop 
of London. 


....A convention of Methodist laymen, of 
Brooklyn, who favor a removal of the limita- 
tions to the Methodist pastorate, is to be held 
soon in Simpson church in that city. 


..»-The attendance at twenty-nine churches 
in Philadelphia ona recent Sunday is reported 
to have been 82,888 persons, of whom 21,726 
are classified as Catholics. ° 


...-The Methodist Protestant Church has 
had a very successful year since reunion. 
Thirty-one out of 42 conferences show a total 
net increase of 12,560. 


.---It is said that the Pope has offered to 
Joes Nomen @ cerdinal’s hat, which 
hes 


“a -+"The Presbyterian General Assembly meets 
this wy, at Saratoge Springs. 
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In a letter from Washington to the 
Boston Globe, Mr. Elijah A. Morse so admirably 
puts the commercial side of the matter of the 
Chinese bill that we reprint it here : 


**T confess [ was pained at the passage of the 
bill, for Ican only see it as an outrageous viola- 
tion of a section of a solemn treaty negotiated 
by our own countryman, Anson Burlingame, 
at the head of a distinguished Chinese embassy, 
whose tour through the country within the 
memory of schoolboys was a perfect ovation; 
a treaty unanimously ratified by our Govern- 
ment ; a treaty everywhere in our broad land 
hailed as & glorious advance of our commerce, 
of Christianity, of civilization, in connection 
with a great and vast empire hitherto closed. 
Task: Are there not someother interests to be 
conciliated and at stake than those of Denis 
Kearney and the hoodlums of California? It 
seems to me in these days, when we hear 60 
much of the importance of the revival of Ameri- 
can commerce to its rightful standing among the 
nations, that this bill strikes a fearful blow at 
this great interest, so vital to our prosperity; for, 
if with impunity we may repudiate one section 
of a solemn treaty, why may not the emperor of 
China repudiate the balance of this and every 
treaty, order every American out of China and 
forbid a vessel bearing the United States flag to 
enter a Chinese port, and thus bar us from the 
sale of our flour and cotton cloth to this vast 
empire, in exchange for tea and silk, which are 
largely secured from China? How will such a 
measure affect the great cotton and silk inter- 
est of the United States? Let any of your 
readers take a tour over our vast country, and 
see the millions and millions of acres of unoc- 
cupied land between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and he will see that such as are likely to come 
of these harmless, industrious, temperate, law- 
abiding people, like labor-saving machinery, so 
far from retarding the progress and prosperity 
of the country, can only develop and create 
additional demand for our manufacturers. 

“T regard the whole measure as a political 
move of both parties to secure the support of 
— for their candidate at the next elec- 

tion 

“It is to be hoped that the President will 
have the firmness to withhold his signature 
from so infamous a bill, which can only work 
great harm to the commercial interests of the 
country, and vy tg the great manufactur- 
ing interests of New England. 

“EvigaH A, Morse.” 


...The closing hours of the Senate, on the 
2d inst., were marked by an exciting debate on 
a motion to amend the Pension Bill by granting 
pensions to veterans of the Mexican War. Mr. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, then moved a second 
amendment, that in no case should a pension 
be granted to Jefferson Davis, who served in 
the Mexican War. This at once startled the 
Democrats, and several senators replied in 
warm speeches defending Davis. Mr. Garland, 
of Arkansas, declared the latter’s services not 
surpassed by anything done in ancient Greece 
or Rome. Mr. Lamar, of Louisiana, eulogized 
Davis. Messrs. Blaine, Hoar, Burnside, and 
others denounced the idea of taxing loyal peo- 
ple to pay @ traitor a pension. The Hoar 
amendment was lost by a vote of 28 to 22; but 
the amendment to pension Mexican officers 
was also voted down. 


.--During the debate on the Zulu war in 
Africa, inthe House of Commons, last week, 
Sir Charles Dilke condemned the motion to 
carry it on. The House, however, voted §7,- 
500,000 to defray its expenses. 


..Reports of Shere Ali’s death are con- 
firmed. He died Feb. 21st, in his fifty-fourth 
year, leaving hisson, Yakoob Khan, heir to the 
throne of Afghanistan. 


.- The Philadelphia post-ofticeship has been 
given to ex-Gov. Hartranft, of that state, and 
the retiring incumbent, Col. A. L. Snowden, 
becomes superintendent of the Mint. 
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Labigs and gentlemen of taste, once having enjoyed 
the sweetness of Dr. aes 2 Unique Perfumes, cannot 
be induced to use any ot 


A Visage Rivaling in Yellowness 
that of a ‘heathen Chinee,” if belonging to one of 
our race, can scarcely be described as attractive. But, 
worse than this, it is the index of a disordered liver, 
of a iver that needs arousing and regulating. The 
remedy is at hand, prompt, efficacious. A course of 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters will expel the misdirected 
bile from the blood and divert it into the proper chan 
nel, open the bowels, remove the dyspeptic symptoms 
which invariably accompany biliousness ee counter 
congestion at 4 free whieh must a hes exis let when 
the skin and whites of the e 
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remedied by this wovereign corrective, which, in i 
tion to its regulating properties, 1s. superb invigor- 
ant and a pure and agreeable medicinal stimulant, 
appe tise, ‘and ni nervine. 





For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pulmonary 
complaints “Brown's Bronchial Troches” manifest 
remarkable cuseiive properties. Li Like all other merit- 
orious artic imitated, and 
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ROGERS: 
[CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


<< well-known egal gy A ata ey 


Husgvacas, 
pi ering: from Acid acids {x end Malarial aster tod a th 
cools the hlood and ates the bowe fs a favorite 
forschildren and its met ad aa “a:te makes it cooling and 
Put upin 602. 
Prepared by 4. KOGERS’ SONS, Chemists, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR 10 MORAL WATERS, SEIDLIPZ POWDERS, &t, 












DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 
water. This solution all the health- 
ving qualities and tonic es of natural sea- 
water, while it is free from the organic impurities of of 
the surf. ne druggists generally. 


JS 
Broadway Ay pet aT cots N. ¥. 
~" FRA RANT CACHOU. Sweetens 
SM AX. x ac es foul breath. 10 cents. 
’ FLEMING & 00. 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


‘N. Y. AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 85th STREET. 
Fo a success of the beautifully mounted spec- 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
“OH, GRANDMOTHER! WHAT BIG TEETH YOU 
HAVE GOT.” 








Prince ooeming saves Little d. § Riding Hood and 


a re £000 to 8 who kills the 
D WO LF HUNT. 


AN EXCITING DEER CHASE, 
PRINCE CHARMING'S oF aie % ION TO THE 


F THE WORLD. 
The superb we of twelve EDUCATED THOR- 
OUGHBRED UCKY HORSES. Performed by 
their on 


'S. OSCAR. 
The perfo i enitvencd by the oddities and 
comicalities "of th ithe at 


THE WONDERFUL CHIMPANZEE. 
The nearest approach to man of all known animals 
and the ont one in Am 


BEAUTIF' SEA ANEMONES AND RARE AND 
OD FI SH from all uarters of the globe. 
TWO BABY HIPPOPO 
oT eR R LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
Performances onety Afternoon at 2:30 and every 
Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Three Performances on Saturday, 


at 11 A. M. and 2:30 and 8 o'clock P. M. 
WYTHE’S 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 
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SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 
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FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
300 CHURCHES 


IN AND ABOUT PHILADELPHIA HAVE 
‘ THE BURDETT ORCAN. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 











We will send free by mail to any one —— 
leasant and profitable yment a beautif 
‘hromo and confidential of the American and 

European Chromo y ow to 
money. We have som y new, such as has 
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AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


ize Immense Profits 
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id Movable Letters, etc., 
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Pde phe peerien th 
Frames, dozen. GN CO. 
— 883 Park Row, Room 17, New York. 
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V7 Month and ppenees quares te. 
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HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


_A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
Messrs. THos. Cook & Son, the world-renowned Tour- 
ist and Excursion managers, are organizing Special 
Parties, 7 leave — durt May, June, and JuLy. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTICGN. 
$2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.08 


26 “ (6mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 * (3 mos.), ‘“ 75 

4 « (imonth), “ _ 35 
3 7 (weeks), “ be 20 
1 Number (l.week), “ be 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ° Ne 3.590 
52 28206 ~—s after 6 months, “4.00 


Sa” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Ru@is- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolut inst losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when @ postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subseriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 900 lines to the column.) 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office, Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular aub- 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals wil be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Rey. Price. 
Agriculturist..,.....cccccccsccece $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly.............+.. 83530 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 25 800 


Frank Leslie's lilustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book,............ 175 200 





Harper’s Magazine............. - 850 400 
6 MOM icencctenpssinnns 8350 400 
ile Se 850 400 
NG Pi onic kas ccacdsaaas 175 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Popular Science asinly Dtaananas 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 270 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8350 400 
Frank Leslie’s aenin Magnzine,. 260 3 00 
The Literary World C¥ortnightly) 
| eS ap Penney: Ft ton peas © SP 3h 1% 20 
The Nursery ‘(new subS)........-. 18 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
The hae en adlahadvectetances , = ; S 
Prineeton Review...........« 
International Review (new subs. , 450 500 
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2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns cf this journal 
abould be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

§@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia) Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

§a" No notice ean be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

63” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

e@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 





PRESIDENT Hayes has put his foot upon 
the national perfidy and legislative barbar- 
ism attempted in the bill entitled ‘“‘An Act 
to restrict immigration of Chinese to the 
United States,” and nobly stamped the pro- 
posed infamy into the dust. The anxieties 
of millions for the honor and good faith of 
their country are relieved. Never was there 
& more imperative occasion for the exercise 
of the veto power, and we doubt whether 
President Hayes ever did or ever will do an 
act that will bring greater credit to his name. 
He has saved the nation from the disgrace 
and shame of being a treaty-breaker. The 
pressure in favor of this infamous bill from 
the Pacific States, especially California, as 
well as from politicians, was, indeed, very 
strong; and it was hoped by some and feared 
by others that the President would surren- 
der his judgment to that of the two houses 
of Congress, and thus give to the measure 
the sanction of law. He has, however, seen 
fit to follow his own judgment; and let God 
be praised for two things: first, that the 
judgment was right, and, secondly, that the 
President has had the courage to act upon 
it. 

The veto is excellent alike in its temper 
and its logic. The President shows that the 
Burlingame treaty of July 28th, 1868, was, 
by the two governments designed to be sim- 
ply supplemental to the commercial treaty 
of June 18th, 1858, by which the United 
States secured very important commercial 
advantages in China, and, hence, that both 
treaties must stand or fall together. He 

gives a brief history of the circumstances 
under which and the objects for which 
both were negotiated.. The supplemental 
treaty was added to the primary compact 
some twenty years after the commencement 
of Chinese immigration to this country, and 
was intended, especially in the fifth and 
sixth articles, formally repealed by the bill, 


—— 
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United States in the treaty of 1858 and 
what was granted in the supplemental 
articles of 1868. ‘The contract is really one 
contract, by its own showing; and to break 
any part of it is, in the President’s view, to 
break the whole of it, and vacate any claim 
under any of its provisions. And in this re- 
spect he is clearly right. 


Moreover, if there were, as there is not, 
an exigency which demands some modifi- 
cation of the Burlingame treaty, the Presi- 
dent very quietly reminds the two houses of 
Congress that the treaty power is competent 
to see that exigency and open honorable 
negotiations with China as the means of 
correcting any real grievances that may ex- 
ist. This is precisely what Congress had, 
by a joint resolution, requested to be done. 
The whole matter was under consideration, 
and, hence, there was no occasion for this 
sudden and summary snapping asunder of 
the cords which bound the national faith. 
The case has no parallel in the circum- 
stances which led to the legislative repeal of 
the treaties with France in 1798—the only 
instance in which Congress ever before 
undertook to set aside a treaty. In that 
case France was the treaty-breaker, against 
the earnest and repeated protest of the 
United States; and for this reason Congress, 
explicitly assigning it in the act, abolished all 
the then existing treaties with the French 
Government. Senator Blaine has attempted 
to get up a similar reason in respect to 
China; but the facts contradict him. Con- 
gress had not the hardihood to put such a 
reason in the bill; and, as a matter of fact, 
this Government has never spoken the first 
syllable of complaint to China as to any 
lack of good faith or national honor in ex- 
ecuting the provisions of the Burlingame 
treaty, or of the one to which it is supple- 
mentary. The idea is purely an invention 
used as an apology for a shameful and dis- 
graceful act. 

The arguments of the President against 
the bill strikingly contrast with those uttered 
in its favor on the floor of the two houses 
of Congress. We should not be at all sur- 
prised if there were not a few senators, as 
well as representatives, who, having miscal- 
culated as to the temper of the American 
people, would now be glad to have their 
speeches and votes buried in everlasting ob- 
livion, Their inspiration came from the 
Pacific States, and mainly from California; 
and their oratory was little else than Kear- 
neyism—that compound of ignorance, pre- 
judice, selfishness, and vulgarity, made 
classical by flowing from learned lips and 
attempted to be made national and author- 
itative by the sanction of law. Kearney- 
ism, nine-tenths of it Irish in its power, is 
to-day the disgrace of California; and, had 
the President signed the Anti-Chinese Bill, 
it would have rendered the whole American 
people infamous. 

There is not much of what some people 
call ‘‘sentimentalism” in the President's 
veto. He writes as coolly as if he were a 
judge on the bench expounding a nice point 
oflaw. This was perhaps due as a courtesy 
to Congress. Yet there is an immense 
amount of ‘‘sentimentalism” in the ques- 
tion involved, as there was in the indigna- 
tion and earnest protest of the people. The 
question involved was not only whether the 
Government of the United States should 
trample its plighted faith under foot; but 
also whether is should at the same time 
turn its back upon the professions and ante- 
cedents of almost a century. This country 
has claimed for every man the inherent 
right of expatriation and a change 
of allegiance. It has welcomed to its 
broad acres all nationalities, not asking 
any questions as to race, color, place of 
birth, or religious creed. It has offered a 
home and a protected domicile to man as 
man, no matter from what quarter of the 
globe he came. To this genercus policy the 
country is largely indebted for its rapid 
growth; and the sentiments which underlie 
and sustain it are ingrained into the very 
fiber of American thinking and feeling. And 
itis not at all wonderful that this attempt 
by legislation to mark out Chinamep as a 
proscribed and excluded race should haye 
stirred the public mind even toa wraiths 
protest. Call it sentiment, if you please. It 
is the sentiment that approves. 


The great motive of the statesmen in Con- 
gress who soared so high and sank eo low in 








of the Pacific States, especially of Califor- 
nia, in the congressional election of next 
summer, for political and partisan ends. But 
for this, the bill would not have passed either 
house of Congress. The politicians, Dem- 
ocratic and Republican alike, thought that 
they must strike the Chinaman, in order to 
please the Kearneys, the ‘‘hoodlums,” the 
‘“‘sand-lot” orators of California. Both 
thus reasoned; and, hence, both struck to- 
gether, so that neither should gain any 
party advantage of the other. A meaner 
motive for an outrage never walked into a 
legislative hall. The defeat of the meas- 
ure is a boon tothe country and the dis- 
grace of its advocates is their just reward. 
It is high time that the people of California 
were taught that they are only a part of the 
United States, and not the whole. Their 
‘‘sober second thoughts” will in the end 
cure this anti-Chinese mania, and on this 
subject make them more sensible. 

JOSEPH COOK’S DISTRUST OF THE 

HURCH. 








Iv is needless for us to say that we sharply 
dissent from the argument of Joseph Cook’s 
prelude, as we give it this week. He says 
that if we give up the Bible in schools we 
must replace it either by Romanism or by 
‘‘sectarian secularism,” which latter he 
defines as ‘‘ dogmatic atheism.” This state- 
ment is more bold than true. There is no 
more reason why Romanism or Atheism 
should rule the schools if no Protestant re- 
ligious service is held in them than why 
they should rule a shoe-shop or a meeting of 
bank directors which does not hold religious 
services, Suppose that the schools in Ober- 
lin drop their religious exercises; do the 
teachers cease to be religious people? Do the 
parents thereby become atheists? Is the faith 
of the community which supports the school 
and provides teachers altered? Do the 
principles of morality cease to be taught? 
Of course not, and the threat of Romanism 
or Atheism is nothing more than a bugaboo 
to frighten the people who do not think. 
Mr. Cook says: 


“Tbeg every one’s pardon; but what 
statesman, what civilian, who is a safe ad-- 
viser in great crises of complicated affairs, 
expects to do anything so contrary to the 
lessons of experience, so simple, so foolish 
as to trust the interests of this nation in the 
maintenance of public morality wholly to 
the operation of anything so fluctuating, so 
much divided against itself, so little possessed 
of financial strength and of access to the 
perishing and dangerous classes as voluntary 
religious effort?” . 


Mr. Cook needs to beg pardon ofthe Church 
for saying such a thing. How often shall 
we have to complain of the lack of faith in 
Christ and his Church displayed by those 
who think it cannot be trusted to convert the 
world without the secular arm? It is not the 
public schools, it is the Church that is the 
salt of the earth. We can trust the Church 
(or we can trust nothing) to teach religion, 
and morality into the bargain, although Mr. 
Cook is wrong in representing that ‘‘the 
maintenance of public morality” is not a 
proper subject of teaching in the public 
schools on the theory of those who hold 
that we have no right to make these schools 
a vehicle for teaching the Protestant re- 
ligion. No Catholic and no Atheist imagines 
that lying and stealing are not to be pun- 
ished in the schools; or that purity, truth- 
fulness, honesty, and the whole cycle of 
virtues which we call Christian are not to 
be inculcated in them. It cannot be other- 
wise than that they will be taught, consider- 
ing the character of our people and of our 
teachers. 

On what do good schools rest? On the 
character of the people, and that character 
is something that is formed by the Church. 
If itis not formed by the Church, then let 
the Church take the alarm and scek the 
help of its Founder. What is ‘‘the pillar 
and ground of the truth”? It is the Church, 
and not, as pious faithlessness would im- 
agine, the public schools. 

Sn 

ARCHBISHOP PURCELL’s monetary affairs are 
growing worse and worse. His liabilities, in- 
stead of being about $1,000,000, turn out to he 
at legst $6,000,000, and may exceed this sum. 
The liabilitigs have been accumulating for. more 
than thirty years; and how they shall be sete 
tled is just ndW a very interesting question to 
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WE thank our faithful readers who have writ- 
ten to us at various times criticising our edi- 
torial position or the sentiments of our corre- 
spondents. We never take offense at such 
letters, which must come, and which we take 
in @ measure as a compliment, even when they 
most sharply antagonize what we or our corre- 
spondents have said; for they show that what 
we print interests somebody. And we are not 
too vain to own that at times such letters 
have made to us valuable suggestions. This 
last week we have received an unusually large 
number of such communications, this time 
criticising Mrs. Clemmer’s letter in refer- 
ence to General Grant. We are not sur- 
prised. We expected that a great many of 
our readers would not like that letter; but 
we printed it, nevertheless, because we do not 
wish to forbid our earnest and able correspond- 
ent’s speaking just what she has io her mind. 
We do not endorse everything she says, nor 
what Professor Newcomb writes on Providence 
nor the Hon. M. C. Bland about his Silver Bill, 
nor what a hundred others of our correspond- 
ents have to say, oftenin direct opposition to 
our own editorial utterances. THE INDEPENDENT 
is not an organ pledged to print nothing except 
on one side. It gives its own editorial opinions, 
and it also gives numerous conflicting opinions 
of its correspondents, and is not a bit respons- 
ible for one of them, except that they are 
worth reading. We hope our correspondents 
will not take offense, but will consider what a 
stupid paper this would be {ff it only printed 
what everybody believes. 





Dr. Boyp is pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church in St. Louis. Dr. Eliot was pastor of 
the Unitarian Church, and is now chancellor of 
the Washington University. Dr. Eliot was 
present at a preaching service in the Second 
Baptist Church, and after service was about to 
retire, when Dr. Boyd invited him to remain to 
the communion, ,which he did. The fact got 
into the papers, and the Baptist regulars 
blamed Dr. Boyd severely. He replies that it 
was an exceptional case, and that Dr. Eliot is 
an excellent Christian, and implies that he is 
still a sound close-communion Baptist. The 
fact is that there were nothing exceptional 
about the case, and that Dr. Boyd is not a 
close-communion Baptist, any more than Dr. 
Bright, of The Hraminer and Chronicle can 
claim to bea close-communion Baptist, after 
passing the elements to a Pxdobaptist brother 
in his pew, although both of them may theoret- 
ically defend the now popular dogma. If Dr. EI- 
iot can be invited to remain to the communion, 
then a thousand others in St. Louis can be, and 
where is your close communion? The fact is 
that the practice in actual cases of fellowship 
as they occur contradicts the profession of our 
Baptist brethren ; and, though they don’t think 
60, it is their practice which truly represents 
their belief, and we trust that Dr. Boyd will 
hereafter plant himself on the Christian side of 
this question. 


Dr. Barrows, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, has at last published 
the report of the executive committee on the 
investigation of the mismanagement of the 
treasurer. It is a very sad statement, showing 
great dishonesty on the part of the treasurer 
and great carelessness and error on the part of 
the committee. No excuse is given for the di- 
version of funds by the committee from mis- 
sion work to investment. Itis only stated that 
a good portion of the committee have ceased 
to be members since it was done, and thus the 
responsibility of those new members is less. 
There is a loss of somewhere near $86,000, which 
is made upof the old permanent funds invested 
by condition of wills to the amount of $19,000, 
and some notes for interest, some stealings 
from the current receipts, and a good deal of 
invested bequests. The treasurer is said to 
have made reinvestments without authoriza- 
tion, and to have presented, at the last official 
examination, securities as the property of 
the Society which did not belong to it, and to 
have destroyed his correspondence and kept 
his books in such a way as to make it impos- 
sible to trace his transactions. But we do not 
hear that they will bring any criminal charges 
against Mr. Demond. We should like to know 
why. The man who has done this ought to be 
proceeded against criminally, unless the un- 
witting confidence of the committee has legit- 
imatized his transactions. It would appear as 
if the committee, for their own credit, needed 
to bring the law to bear against their treasurer. 
Is there to be no punishment for the squander- 
ing of eighty thousand dollars? But here is 
the saddest part of the case. On two occasions 
the American Home Missionary Society has 
been « to appeal piteously to the pub- 
lic to cOver 8 deficiency of forty thousand do! 
Jars. If that Massachusetts executive commit- 
stee had not been almost criminally at fault, 
there would bave been no need to make these 





appeals.. Massachusetts had given the money; 
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but the Massachusetts committee held it back, 
and faithlessly invested it in so-called secur- 
ities, instead of in the securest of all securities, 
the work of the Christian Church. Now what 
they saved they’ve lost. 








Dr. Dunya has not yet decided whether to 
accept the call to the Central Congtegational 
church ii Boston. Of course, the Classon- 
avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn will be 
very loth to yield him, and the Brooklyn pulpit 
would suffer a great loss, which would be Bos- 
ton’s gain. The consideration of salary is not 
likely to be the influential one; but rather 
that of probable influence. And we shall 
take the liberty to add that it is not incon- 
ceivable that Dr. Duryea might consider 
the matter of his probable liberty in either 
denomination, It cannot have been very 
pleasant for a conscientious and thoughtful 
man like him to know that his utterances were 
carefully watched and reported in the head- 
quarters of sound doctrine, and that when he 
least expected it the rumors which have been 
spread abroad, and which The Observer once 
thought it worth while to contradict, as to his 
orthodoxy, might be taken up by any chance 
accuser, and give occasion to an ecclesiastical 
discussion or trial, such as a sensitive man may 
p¥optrly shrink from. The Vetmont Resolu- 
tion, we believe, has not been introduced yet 
into Massachusetts, and, indeed, the Vermont 
Congregationalists have not yet adopted it, 


Senator Buatne’s letter in regard to the 
Chinese question, on which we commented last 
week, has called forth a sharp and vigorous reply 
from the pen of Mr. Garrison, who does not be- 
lieve in ostracism of races or in violating the sol- 
emn compacts of a treaty, and who does not ac- 
ceptas true the statement that China has already 
violated the Burlingame Treaty, for the simple 
reason that itis not true. The idea is a pure 
invention of the Senator, which this Govern- 
ment had not discovered and in respect to which 
it had never uttered a word of complaint. A 
serious difficulty with Senator Blaine’s position 
off this subject is that the facts furnish no good 
reason for reversing the traditional policy of 
this country by such an abrupt and discour- 
teous act, and especially for violating the obli- 
gations of a treaty. The moral sense of the 
great body of the people is offended, and can 
be neither conciliated nor deceived by any 
special pleading. The people understand the 
political and party exigency which gave birth 
to the Anti-Chinese Bill and then carried it 
through Congress. If the bill had been enti- 
tled ‘An Act to grab the congressiotial delega- 
tion from California at the election of next 
summer by pleasing the ‘hoodlums’ and the 
‘sand-lot orators’ of that state,” then the title 
would have expressed the reason which led to 
its passage by Congress. It is creditable to the 
country that such a measure should provoke a 
storm of indignation. There was no impending 
evil that could not wait for the usual diplo- 
matic formalities and that must be averted 
by suddenly snapping asunder the compacts of 
a treaty. The panic about the Chinaman, if 
there was one at all, was simply a political and 
party panic. The members of Congress who 
expected that the people would give this thing 
the go-by without much notice showed a great 
lack of sagacity. 





One good result from the Senate’s confirma- 
tion of the President’s custom-house appoint- 
ments for this port has already been gained. 
The collector, appraiser, surveyor, naval officer, 
and sub-treasurer immediately organized them- 
selves into a committee to prepare a series of 
civil service rules, to be applied in receiving 
applicationsand in making appointments and 
promotions to higher grades of service. The 
rules agreed upon are substantially those that 
were adopted by the Civil Service Commission 
in 1872, The one dominant theory that per- 
vades all these rules is that appointments and 
promotions are to be made on the basis of com- 
petency and character, without reference to 
party politics; and that these indispensable pre- 
requisites are to be ascertained by proper cer- 
tiflcates and examinations. This takes the 
system at once out of the old rut in which it 
has been run for so many years, and which has 
been the scandal and disgrace of the service in 
this city. The New York custom-house, under 
this regimen, will no longer be a great organizer 
of political forcesin this state. It will not be 
necessary to secure the good graces of this or 
that senator in order to gain office or retain it. 
Whether the applicant be a Democrat or a Re- 
publican will not be a material question. 
Whether he is competent and has a good char- 
acter will be the vital point. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the rules which have been 
adopted will be rigidly and thoroughly applied. 
Such an example io this city would be a 
Profitable lesson to the whole country. 





THE United States Senate last week held an 
all-night’s session ; and at one period of the 
night there were so many absentees, for sev- 
eral hours, that the Senate could not, for the 
lack of a quorum, proceed with its business. 
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The sergeant-at-arms was dispatched to hunt 
up these absentees. He returned reporting 
that five of them, having gone to bed, would 
not open their doors; that one promised to 
come; that Senator Conkling would not say 
whether he would come or not; and that four 
of them had ptomptly obeyed the order for 
theit presence. This led to a spicy debate as to 
the powers of the Senate to compel the attenid- 
ance of absent members, which was at length 
terminated by the arrival of a sufficient number 
to make a quorum. What would have hap- 
pened but for this arrival it is not possible to 
tell. What ought to happen in such cases is 
very clear. The Constitution says that a small- 
er number than a quorum of each house of 
Congress ‘‘may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of 
absent members in such manner and under 
such penalties as each House may provide.” 
We do not know whether the Senate has pro- 
vided for the exercise of this authority ; but, 
if it has not, it should do so, and be ready to 
teach absent members a wholesome lesson, 
whether they are absent from the City of Wash- 
ington or simply from the Senate hall. Uniess 
prevented by sickness or excused, it is their 
duty to be present ; and if the Senate or the 
other House continues in session all night, then 
the members should all alike share in the toil 
and the responsibility of legislation. The pres- 
ence or ab of a ber should not be at 
his option. 





Ex-GovEKNOR SEYMOUR, of this state, having 
passed his seventieth year and been highly hon- 
ored by the Democratic party, once running as 
its candidate for the Presidency, is reported to 
have written to a friend that he had made up 
his mind to bid “ farewell to public life,’ and 
that he was now trying to close up his “ per- 
sonal and business affairs,” that he might “ get 
ready to die.) He wishes it to be understood 
that under no circumstances will he “ ever 
again be a candidate for any office."" He is too 
old and too much impaired in physical strength, 
in his own judgment, to aspire for any more 
political honors and embark in party cam- 
paigns to gain them. He retires contented with 
what he has had and wishing for no more. 
This is a wise resolution for any man, under 
like circumstances. Some men who have 
in the days of their vigor and activity 
been prominent as political leaders do 
not know how gracefully to give place 
to younger and stronger men who 
clamor for their position, and will have it, 
whether they are willing or not. They are apt 
to become sour and morose in old age and cast 
a shade upon their own popularity. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Seymour does not seem to be of this class, 
and for this reason he is quite sure to be more 
respected byshis own party and not less appre- 
ciated by the country generally. Getting 
“ready to die” isthe best thing a man ever 
did, and when it is done in the best manver it 
is the work of a whole life, and not merely of 
its later years. 


Tue Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany has made a regulation for its employés 
which will not only be a protection of its prop- 
erty and passengers against accidents, but 
which is likely to secure it a body of faithful 
and reasonable workmen. This company has 
determined to require that every man who 
draws its money shall sign a pledge against the 
use of al] intoxicating and spirituous liquors, 
and also that he shall agree to keep away from 
all places—including billiard-rooms—where 
liquors are sold. We would like to see other 
companies that are responsible for large sums 
of property and forthe comfort and safety of 
society take the same precaution. It would 
be an unspeakable blessing to those concerned, 
and a great protection against the arts of mis- 
chief-making people who haunt our saloons and 
plot the crimes against property and the state. 
The man who does not waste his earnings for 
liquor, but spends them on his wife and family 
and home, is likely to be a peaceable and use- 
ful member of society. The firebrands are 
kindled in the beer-shops. We trust that the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway will be able 
to enforce this pledge. 


JupGE KENT, the great lawyer and judge of 
this country, once solved a nice question of law 
in a somewhat amusing way. A man by the 
name of Cowdry was indicted for burglary ; 
and the evidence on the trial showed that his 
burglary consisted in cutting a hole through a 
rubber tent, in which several persons were 
sleeping, and then projecting his head and arm 
through the hole and abstracting various 
articles of value. It was claimed by his coun- 
sel that, inasmuch as he never actually entered 
into the tent with his whole body, he hed not 
committed the offense charged, and must, 
therefore, be discharged. Judge Kent, in_re- 
ply to this ples, told the jury that, if they were 
not satisfied that the whole man wae involved 
in the crime, they might bring in a verdict of 
guilty egsipst so much of him as thus in- 
volved. The jury, efter a few moments of 
consultation, fouud the fight arm, thé right 








shoulder, and the head of the prisoner guilty of 
the offense of burglary. The Judge sentenced 
the right arm, the right shoulder, and the head 
of Thomas Cowdry to imprisonment at hard 
labor in the state-prison for two years, remark- 
ing that as to the rest of his body he might do 
with it what he pleased. 





....That Vermont resolution was innocent, 
and did not mean anything more, we are told, 
than to state a truism. But it charged dishonor 
on dclass of ministérs; and wlio were meant 
every minister in Vermont knew. Now 
there is an advance from casting suspicion on 
ministers to casting suspicion on associations 
and conferences. Will Congregational papers 
please notice the following extract from The 
Vermont Chronicle of March 1st ? 


‘*MONTPELIER.—The Ministers’ Club met at 
the chapel of Bethany Church, and, after other 
exercises, considered the following question: 
‘Ia any action of the General Conference desir- 
able in order to assure itself that the associa- 
tions and conferences represented in it accept 
the doctrinal basis required by its constitution ?’ 
= — Second and Third of the Constitu- 
tion. 


This looks like another step in the development 
of an evolving plan. Ifa battle must come be- 
tween sectarian bigotry and Christian catho- 
licity, the quicker the issue is ‘precipitated the 
better. 


....Our readers will enjoy the piece of off- 
hand humor in the shape of a poem on our first 
page, which at our request and that of others 
who heard it we are allowed to print. To help 
those who wish to understand the allusions, we 
will mention that among the ladies referred to, 
many of whom were present on the occasion 
that it was read, were Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Mrs. Goddard (of the Boston Advertiser), Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Helen Jackson (‘‘H.H.’’), 
Mrs, Piatt, Miss Kellogg, Miss Cary, Miss Hauk, 
Clara Morris, Mary Anderson, Anna Dickinson, 
Kate Field, Mrs. Francis H. Burnett, Mrs. 
Stoddard, Miss Phelps, Miss Preston, Mrs. 
Spofford, Miss Alcott, Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Miss Nora Perry, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Fletcher, Miss Woolson, 
Mrs. Whitney, and Miss Traftou. 


...-The testimony of Dr. Walker : 

1. Who is Dr. Boardman ¢ 

Ans.—Nobody. See letter in INDEPENDENT 
of Jan. 16th. ‘ This is absolutely all there is 
in the history of this resolution,” Dr. B.’s name 
not appearing at all. 

2. What? Nobody? 

Ans.—Well, hardly anybody. A brother-in- 
law, who happened to be present and to whom 
the resolution was shown, “not in the way of 
consultation, but as the simple impartation of a 
fact.” See letter of Dr. W., in INDEPENDENT 
of Jan. 23d. 

8. What! Nothing more? 

Ans.—Well, a little more, perhaps. Stat mag- 
ni nominis umbra. See his article in the Vermont 
Chronicle, July 20th, beginning: ‘It is fortu- 
nate that the article on ministerial standing was 
introduced at Rutland.” 


...-The attorney-general of New Jersey 
thinks that the state, having used Graham, the 
accomplice of Hunter in the murder of Arm- 
strong, as a witness for the purpose of convict- 
ing Hunter, should not, as a matter of good 
policy and honor, prosecute him for the offense. 
He presented last week an argument to the 
Supreme Court to this effect ; and there certain- 
ly is a strong argument to be urged in favor of 
the view which he takes. 

...-The debt of North Carolina, including 
the interest, amounts to $25,000,000; and should 
the bill pending before the legislature of that 
state become a law, and should the bondhold- 
ers surrender their old bonds and take new ones, 
bearing four-per-cent. interest, the debt, not in- 
cluding special tax bonds, would be scaled 
down to $3,700,000. This would be an enor- 
mous reduction, at the expense of the creditors 
of the state. 

...-The Raleigh Observer says that the people 
of North Carolina annually pay $8,500,960 for 
intoxicating liquors, which is more than a mil- 
lion of dollars in excess of the value of her cotton 
crop. All the cotton grown in the state will 
not pay the liquor bill of the state. Cut off 
this item of expense, and North Carolina could 
very easily manage her public debt. 


...-The new code of Texas provides, in one 
of its sections, that “the present or past tense 
shall include the future,’’ and in another sec- 
tion that ‘‘a verb shall not be strictly held to 
an agreement with its nominative case in num- 
ber and person.”” We should think that 
there might be some difficulty in construing 
laws under such rules of syntax. 

...-The Democrats of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs were unanimous in convicting 
ex-Secretary Robeson of gross maladministra- 
tion, and the Repubjicans of the same commit- 
tee, in a minority report, are just.as unanimous 


incompletely exculpating him. Both certainly 


capt be right, and it would not be surprising 


. if neither were exactly right. 


ss. BaePresident.Woolsey;.'thsn whom the 
country bas no bigher authority on internation- 
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al questions, denounces in strong language the 
anti-Chinese bill passed by the two houses of 
Congress. The plain truth is, the bill is most 
sharply condemned by the best sense of the 
land, and that too irrespectively of party poli- 
tics. 

----The editors of the new Congregational 
Year Book have thought better of their pro: 
osition to insert in it essays on Congregational- 
ism by distinguished authorities on the 
mysterious polity of Our Denomination. They 
were promised and were written; but it was 
wisely concluded that the denomination had 
better get them in a less official way. 


...-The Greenback congressmen-elect have 
held their convention in Washington, and 
tixed things so that they should control the 
organization of the next House of Represent- 
atives. ‘Don’t be foolish, Joe.” Just asif a 
dozen or fifteen Greenbackers would have the 
privilege of settling this question ! 


.... The Judiciary Committee of the Connec- 
ticut House of Representatives has recom- 
mended a law for tramps similar to that in 
New Hampshire. The law has worked well in 
the latter state, and ultimately most of the 
states will find it necessary to legislate on the 
subject. 


...-The legislature of Connecticut has adopt- 
ed a constitutional amendment which provides 
for biennial sessions of that body. It is difficult 
to see why Congress or a state legislature need 
to meet more than once in two years, unless a 
special exigency demands au eXtra session. 


.... Senator Edmunds has reported from the 
Judiciary Committee a bill for protecting the 
constitutional rights of citizens of the United 
States, not expecting, of course, that it will be- 
come a law. The Democratic Houee of Repre- 
sentatives do not believe in such bills. 


....Senator Thurman was thoroughly on the 
rarapage last week jn opposing any appropria- 
tion to pay the expenses of prosecuting the vi- 
olators of the Federal election Jaws. The Sen- 
ator means that no man shall outdo him in bid- 
ding for the support of the solid South. 


...-Dr. RB. 8. Storre’s magnificent lectures on 
“St. Bernard and his Times,” which he pre- 
pared for delivery before the Princeton theo- 
logical students,are being repeated in Brooklyn, 
to the great delight of the hearers. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add ‘certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Dr. Prick’s Spectal Flavoring Extracts have 
the taste and odor of the fresh fruits from 
which they are made, atrong and pure. 





A NEW course be six illustrative lectures, by 
the Rev. Henry @. Spaulding, on Life and Art 
in Ancient Pompeii, was begun at Chickering 
Hall last Monday evening, and will continue for 
six successive Monday evenings. The same 
lectures will be given in a mo course on 
Tuesday and Friday mornings, at 11 o’clock. 
Dr. Spaulding, after years of careful study, 
has become thoroughly posted on his subject, 
and no man is better able than he to give clear 
and accurate information about this most inter- 
esting city. 





THE library of the late Mr. George Brinley, 
of Hartford, Conn., will be sold at auction, be- 
pinning next Monday, at the rooms of Geo. A. 

eavitt & Co., this city. The libraryis one of 
the most remarkable collections in the coun: 
consisting entirely of Americana. Some of the 
books are worth a small fortune, and for the 
benefit of the public itis to be ho that our 
libraries will buy them, instead of private in- 
dividuals. 


DyYspEpsia nas been the cause of unha ese 
to thousands. Ph recone recommend G N’S 
OXYGENATED BITTERS. Will give instant 


relief. For sale by all druggists. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHosPHATES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. 
by druggists. 

Gaps made in the Soe ty hemes and ulcers 


disappear without leaving a scar when 
yan CaRBOLIC SALVE is the pon employed 
toh This standard cures the 











For sale 





them. cle 
worst sores, eradic cutaneous eruptions, re- 
lieves the pain of es pimples and 
blotches from the skin, and has to 
eminently successful in remedyin, 
and of the throat and chest. by 
. Beware of 

ot be those 

who use HALLS BALSAM f $4 


‘or the 
standard remedy over thirty yegrs. 
ee et le For sale by al 
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MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New York is now enjoying a feast of music, 
When such d creations as ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
“ Faust,’ and “ Lucia”’ are announced, it is no 
wonder that the music-loving people of the 
city crowd the Academy of Music. The fol- 
lowing sketch of Mme. Marie Roze, who ap- 
pears in Mozart’s ‘Il Flauto Magico” Friday 
evening, will be of interest. Marie Roze was 
born in the Rue de la Chausse d’Antin, Paris, 
@ the 24 of March, 1850, being the youngest 
child of M. Prosper Ponsin, merchant of that 
city, and grand-daughter of M. Roze, the cel- 
ebrated French lawyer. M. Auber, the re- 
nowned composer, was an intimate friend of M. 
Ponson, and at his earnest request Marie Roze 
was allowed by her parents to enter the Impe- 
rial Conservatoire, as Auber’s favorite pupil. 
Marie Roze first appeared in public on the 16th 
of March, 1865, on which occasion she was 
specially selected by M. Auber to sing a “‘ Ben- 
edictus ’’ in the chapel of Tuileries, before the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, in cele- 
bration of the birth of the Prince Imperial. 
The Empress was so pleased with the young 
girl’s voice, beauty, and graceful bearing that 
she requested M. Auber to let Marie Roze ap- 

ear again before them; which she did on the 
23d of May, in acknowledgment of which the 
Emperor gave her a magnificent gold medal, 
bearing on one side his portrait, by Barre, and 
on the other side the inscription ‘* Four le solo 
chante par Marie Roze.”’ Her studies were re- 
warded with the first prize meda] of the Impe- 
rial Conservatoire, on the 2th day of July, 
1865. Marie Roze afterward studied under 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Balfe, Wartel, and 
others of equal fame, and now fairly ranks 
among the greatest of living vocalists. The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat says of her : 

“Marie Roze is a great artiste and possesses 
all the required talent for Leonora. She is 
graceful as the Italian school of cantatrici, and 
fervid as Rachel in the French. She is, in fact, 
a perfect actress, and her voice is as artistic, 
It is of the pure soprano quality, singularly 
sympathetic and almost unlimited in range. 

er lowest notes are full and rich, and when 
she rises to the highest and the most resonant 
tones with all the singing power of the most 
commending soprano, she preserves all the 
sweetness and purity of those middle tones 
which appeal to our nearest affections. She 
was four times called before the curtain by an 
applause which was spontaneous and hearty. 
As she reappeared, the exquisite, almost fault- 
less quality of her voice was more perceptible, 
and the delicacy of her impersonation more 
keenly appreciated. It would have been abso- 
lutely impossible for any one of our Anglo- 
American blood to have portrayed the quickly- 
shifting passions of Leonora as Mdlle. Roze 
did. None-but a woman with French or Ital- 
ian blood in her veins could have given us such 
an unrivaled Leonora. Without diverging for 
a single instant from the constraint of the rules 
of art, she filled her part with a passion which 
Rachel herself could not have exceeded. There 
never yet was a Medea, a Desdemona, or an 
Ophelia upon the stage who appealed to the 
hearts of the people as Marie Roze did last 
night. She ts noblest vocalist who has vis- 
ited America for many a long year." 

The Philharmonic Society announce their 
fifth rebearsa!l and concert of this season at the 
Academy of Music for the afternoon of Friday, 
March 7th, and the following evening, respect- 
ively. Mr. Richard Hoffman, one of the very 
few honorary members of the Society, will be 
the solo artist and the programme will be as 
follows : 
Symphony in C 
Concerto for piano, op. 10.... 

Mr. Richard Hoffman. 
Serenade in D. (for string orchestra)............... Fuchs 
Poeme Symphonique, “ Tasso”...................0. Lizst 

The English Glee Club’s next concert is an- 
nounced for Thursday evening, at Chickering 
a’ with the usual male quartet, which is the 
“Club,” assisted by Miss Beebe, Miss Finch, 
and Mr. Florio. 


A SPLENDID ENTERTAINMENT. 

THERE is sogroely any place in New York 
more attractive visitors or more instructive 
to all classes than the Aquarium. Old and 
young, from the city amd country, go there 
with equal delight, and there is nothing seen 
which the most refined and cultivated can pos- 
sibly object to. But, in addition to the im- 
mense display of fish of all sorts, including the 
ul and the wonderful from all parts of the 

world, there is now on exhibition a dozen or 
more trained thoroughbred horses, which are, 
indeed, a great wonder to every visitor. Such 
graceful actions—such marvelous perform- 
ances of every kind, including jumping, danc- 
fog, waltzing ; walking on their hind legs; 
running in this, that, and the other way ; pick- 
ing up a handkerchief, a pail, or chair; turn- 
ing a hand-organ, etc.—make one think that a 
horse, after all, must be not a thousand miles 
behind the human race in brains and general 








intelligence. There is just now another 
extraordinary attraction at that popular 
place ofamusement, and more popular 


with the young folks than anything of 
the kind we have ever witnessed; for 
we have been there, as young as the youngest, 
and know what we are talking about. We 
refer to the “Superbly-Mounted Spectacular 
Play” of “Little Red Riding Hood.” ‘There 
are some fifty to seventy-five beautifully-dressed 
children engaged in this wonderful perform- 
ance, which includes a wolf-hunt, a deer-chase, 
a fairy garden Party, in which figure all the 
leading emperors, kings, and rulers of the 
world, also General Grant, Bismarck, a wild 
Indian, with his painted face and tomahawk, 
the Prince and Little Red Riding Hood, and 
others. Asa whole, we ppnennse this partic- 
ular performance one of the most beautiful and 
artistic ever seen in New York. Everything 
about the innocent y is magnificent, ex- 
citing, and wonderful. All the dresses are 
costly, superb in style, and fresh-got-up,; ex- 
presaly for ibis “ Little Red Riding Hood” per- 


formance, by ur and Madame Oscar. 
Children of any age, from three years old to 
ninety, will be. for an afternoon or 
eve’ visit to t entertainment 
alone, he fish or horses, 


say nothing 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL. 


TuHIs model life insurance company issues to- 
day its thirty-third annual statement, and, as is 
usual in the matter of ite regularly pu 
reports, shows advantages gained in the right 
direction. It has increased its amoun! of 
assets, lessened its ratio of expense, increased 
the amount of payment to policyholders, and 
lessened the amount of interest accrued. 
Against the item “net premiums in course of 
collection” it writes, as in the report of last 
year, ‘‘none.’? Its economical administration 
is shown in the low ratio of expense of man- 
agement to receipts, 6.57 per cent. 

The Connecticut Mutual was the first, in fact, 
the only company that at once, upon the pro- 
posal of a New York company to sell insurance 
at a discount, publicly advertised its purpose 
to do business, as it had ever done, upon the 
safe accredited plan, understood by all the 
leading actuaries and experts of the country to 
be the true one. Acting always upon the only 
established principle that looks to financial re- 
sults, which in life insurance teaches that a life 
insurance company, to be safe, must be more 
than safe, the management of the Connecticut 
Mutual has always conducted its affairs to the 
entire discredit of speculation. The showing 
of the statement to-day is the best proof of the 
wisdom of such action. 

Schemes that are laid for sudden benefit, im- 
agined or partially real, may be apparently suc- 
cessful, as viewed by the sanguine man, who 
hopes to = advantage indirectly; but any 
departure from the proven path of rectitude in 
the administration of the business of a life in- 
surance company must eventually lead to dis- 
————. 

na mutual-life insurance company’s busi- 
ness there is but one thing to sell, and that 
thing is the common property of all its mem- 
bers. For their respective part of that prop- 
erty they have paid the fair, fixed, and uni- 
versally recognized price. At the exact cost 
the newcomer makes his ——. If the 
business has been large and the investments 
have been large in yield, at each year’s close he 
has returned to him the proper dividend. In 
any event, the surplus, in which, as in all other 
matters and property, be has an interest, should 
be so great that the most positive safety can be 
guaranteed. 

The Connecticut Mutual begins ite thirty- 
fourth year in the absolute possession of what 
makes a life company entitled to the foremost 
rank in business institutions. ‘The information, 
the ability, the truthfulness, the economy of its 
management have been illustrated in the years 

ast, and never more so thanin that just closed. 
The course marked out by its direction is em- 
phatically the same that has ever been pur- 
sued, and entitles it to the highest confidence 
on the part of all who would deal for future 
benefit with a first-class life insurance com- 
pany.— Boston Advertiser. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE 


A REDUCED fac-simile of the second polic 
issued by this company, nearly a century ago, 
,printed on another page, in connection with its 
sixty-ninth annual statement, the issue of the 
statements beginning to date from the time of 
the company’s incorporation, in 1810. A very 
curious collection of relics having reference to 
insurance in the olden time may be seen at the 
office in Hartford. Success has attended the 
management of this company from the start 
and it has always been ranked among the very 
best. Its losses have been at times severe. For 
instance, by the Chicago fire they were nearly 
two millions of dollars, and by the great fire in 
Boston in 1872 they were nearly half a million. 
The entire losses paid by the company amount 
to the large sum of twenty-three millions of 
dollars. Its capital is now one million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, its assets more 
than three millions three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and its net surplus more than 
eight hundred and sixty thousand dollars. How 
all-important it is for those seeking insurance 
to regard such facts as these, and to place their 
risks in a company where solvency unques- 
tioned is stamped upon past, present, and future 
action ! 

It would be an interesting chapter in insur- 
ance history that should trace the transactions 
of the company in detail from its inception. 
We will go back only to 1835, the date of the 
great fire in New York, to mention a circum- 
stance now nearly forgotten. The loss to the 
old Hartford was known to be severe, and, that 
it might be paid entire, the directors pledged 
their private credit. One of the officers of the 
company settled byits direction all claims upon 
it, and at the same time received premiums in 
amount sufficient to equal the entire demand 
upon its treasury. The honorable determina- 
tion of the compare and the unhesitating con- 
fidence of its clientage were alike exhibited. 

The Hartford has agencies in every part of 
the country. Its risks are widely scattered, 
and serious conflagrations in any quarter can 
effect no loss that will not at once be canceled. 

Conservatism, honesty, safety, promptitude 
in payment have been ite well-known charac- 
teristics, and the most prudent among insurers 
throughout the Union are of the list of its 
patrons.— Boston Advertiser. 








Tue Ganteline is the only article in ladies’ 
jewelry, complete in itself, that has been intro- 
ducedin «a quarter of a century. It does not 
displace any other jewelry and is suitable to be 
worn ou all occasions. Ladies will find this 
charming ornament remarkable for its ele- 
gance, simplicity, and surpassing utility. It is 
a superb combination—a short ornamental pen- 
cil, artistic charm or pendant; a chain several 
inches in length, connecting an elongated link, 
similar to a hair-pin. It is worn in the button- 
hole, and without detachment the penci] may 
be used for memoranda, or the link to button 


the glove. The encomiums received on this 
peerless glove-buttoner has caused a de- 
mand for them by leaders of fashion. y are 


more reasovablé in price than apy other article 
n bijouter ie equally elegant. 


Tue celebrated Dover r is adver- 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Tue INDEPENDENT, in common with nearly 
all weekly newspapers, is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop is received, the 
majority desiring it so, in order that no break 
may occur and no numbers be lost. Every issue 
of the paper contains a notice to subscribers to 
this effect. If a subscriber wishes his paper 
stopped at the end of the year, let him, when 
remitting his subscription, say for one year 
only; or else, before the expiration of 
his subscription, write us to stop at the 
end of his year. As our mailing-list 
must of necessity be made up one week in 
advance, we should be notified of stops or 
changes in address two weeks in advance. If 
the paper overruns the paid subscription, and 
a subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 








DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 


friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see page 29 of this 
issue, 


WALLACE BROTHERS’ PLATED 
GOODS. 


Tue house of Messrs. Wallace Bros., of Wal- 
lingford, Conn., has exhibited in the depart- 
ment of table ware—such as spoons and forks— 
an enterprise quite worthy of notice. The busi- 
ness was founded some thirty-five years ago 
and was known as R. Wallace & Sons. During 
the earlier years of its existence a reputation 
was built up which has always characterized 
the products of this house. e most reliable 
solid silver goods are made, as well as nickel 
silver of the greatest excellence. The demand 
which the quality of these wares has created 
was not without its effect upon the business. 
A growing requirement sprung up, which 
necessitated the erection of spacious buildings, 
with all those mechanical agencies which are 
requisite to insure a large and acceptable pro- 
duct. Accordingly, plans were made and ap- 
proved, about a year ago, and the work of 
erecting these extensive improvements was soon 
after begun. The buildings which have thus 
been erected are one of three stores, 168 feet long 
and 35 feet wide, and one of one story, 200 feet 
long and 80 feet wide. These two buildings, 
which are most substantial structures, are 
supplied with the best labor-saving and 
modern machinery and are in all respects con- 
venient and complete. A fine one hundred 
horse-power engine, in conjunction with a 
stream of water which drives two turbine 
wheels, gives one hundred and twenty-five 
horse-power more. The class of ware made in 
the new buildings is the popular steel, nickel 
and silver-plated. These goods are finding a 
wide introduction and are at once cheap, 
stylish, and serviceable. They are plated to 
suit the wishes of the purchaser, who can have 
just as much silver as is desi They are in 
great variety—of tasteful patterns and have 
done such admirable service as to have made 
for themselves a high and a deserved reputa- 
tion. They are, owing to the firmness of the 
metal upon which they are plated, not liable to 
damage from , and it is remarked 
they retain their form when those of more yield- 
ing metal are impaired and ruined. It is this 
quality of endurance which is gaining for them 
so general an introduction, and it cannot be 
doubted that as their excellence becomes more 
thoroughly understood they will take high rank 
in the market. 
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A SPEEDY quietus is given to a hacking cough 
by that inestimable specific for pulmonary, 
throat, and bronchial complaints, HaLy’s Bar- 
SAM FOR THE Lunes, which cures consumption, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, labored breath- 
ing, and other disorders of the respiratory 
organs. When a cough manifests itself, the 
carly use of this beneficent medicine is earnestly 
recommended, as the difficulty is more easily 
overcome in its incipient stage than later on. 
Sold by all druggists. 





‘Tue Franklin Fire Insurance Co., of the City 
ot New York, and the Emporium Fire Insurance 
Co., of the City of New York, have merged with 
one another and consolidated, and are now 
doing business at 237 Broadway. 


9 PER CENT. INTEREST. 

WE desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the two-column advertisement, now running 
in Toe INDEPENDENT, of Mesers. J. B. Watkins 
& Co., of Lawrence, Kansas, who present several 
reasons why loans made by them are considered 
by them to be safe and secure. Any communi- 
cations addressed to them at the home oftice or 
to the New York City office, conducted by Mr. 
Henry Dickinson, willreceive prompt attention. 


Tse chief healing ointment of the age— 
HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE, for Freckles, 
les, Sores, Cuts, Burns, and Wounds—rec- 
ommended by hysicians ; used in hospitals. 
Beware of Counterfeits.' Ask for Henry’s only. 
For sale by all druggists. 
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THERE are thousands among our large circle 
of readers in the country who are now con- 
sidering the matter of largely increasing their 
agricultural productions, and thus making farm- 
ing etill more remunerative. Our best ers 
are now using fertilizers very freely, of such 
kinds as are known to be g In our reading 
columns we give every week the current prices 
for all the best fertilizers now on the market. 
All the leading manufactures are thus known 
to our readers. The question asked in eve 
quarter is: What fertilizer is the cheapest? We 
will try to answer it fairly. Use that which has 
proved to be the most profitable, practically, 
after a thorough trial ; that which has produce 
the best results. We have commended several 
kinds to the public, because we have used them 
and could speak from actual experience on the 


subject. 
leys’ Fertilizers, manufactured by Brad- 





Brad 
ley Fertilizer Co., Boston, we believe to be amon: 
the very best offered. They have been tri 
faithfully for many years, and, 60 far as we 
know, without one word of complaint. We in- 
clude ourselves among those who have given 
them a trial. only complaint is—and we 
believe it is general—that we were not induced 
to buy double the quantity, and, therefore 
doubled the results from their use. Bradleys? 
Super-phosphate, we assure our farmers, is a 

ood, reliable article. It is claimed to be ‘‘the 

est and cheapest” article of the kind now 
sold. Its sales and its popularity are steadily 
increasing. In using this phospate the follow- 
ing matters should be observed: 

hen used in the hill at the time of plantin, 
it should not be dropped haphazard ; but wa 
scattered and slightly covered with earth before 
“7 ing the seed. 
en used on poor land, to be planted with 

corn or potatoes, without gs manure, 
800 pounds to the acre, sown broadcast and 
harrowed in, and 200 pounds to the acre in the 
hill, at time of planting, will be sufficient to 
produce crops. 

When used for growing corn and potatoes on 
good land, or land that has received a dressing 
of barnyard manure, a tablespoonful in the 
hill is sufficient. This will — increase the 
crops, both in quality and quantity, besides 
maturing them much earlier. 

The following is a copy of a report on the 
experimental use of fertilizers by Mr. James 
Burgess, of Hopewell, Ontario Co., New York : 


* COPY. ; 

“T experimented with commercial fertilizers 
on my corn last spring in the a manner, 
viz. : I selected a piece on one side of my corn- 
field as near uniform in a of soil as pos- 
sible (it being inverted clover sod) and about 
88 rods in length, marked it 34 feet apart each 
way, ome the fertilizer in the hill and 
mixing with a hoe before planting the corn. I 
divided the piece into five plots, each plot run- 
ning the entire length of the fleld, and applied 
the fertilizer as follows: 

“Plot No. 1.—50 Ths. Peruvian guano ; cost, 
$1.45; yield, 26 bushels corn. 

“Plot No. 2.—85 Bs. nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of potash ; cost, $1.25; yield, 18} bushels 


corn. 
“Plot No. 8.—No fertilizer ; yield, 20 bushels 


corn. 

“ Plot. No. 4.—50 Ibs. ground fish; cost, $1.30 ; 
yield, 24 bushels corn. 

“Plot No. 5.—50 tbs. Bradley’s Super-phos- 
phate ; cost, $1.12); yield 30 bushels corn. 

‘Plot No. 5 would give an extra yield above 
the unmanurcd p'ot of about 40 bushels corn 
to the acre. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Fes. 84, 1870.” 


We give also the following from the “Corn 

King” of New Hampshire : 
“ CanTERBURY, N. H., Jan. 7th, 1879. 

“T am glad to inform you that Bradleys’ 
Super-phosphate has given excellent satisfac- 
tion the past year throughout the state. I 
think I may say that during the many years I 
have used it I have never had better results 
than the past season. I raised 2,600 bushels of 
ripe, sound corn, which could not have been 
done withgut the aid of Phosphate. Mr. 
Bartlett, of this =, who —_ — = 
in years past for the purpose o ng infor- 
mation oe lication, says that I have made 
the greatest increase in the products of the 
farm of any farmer in the state whom he has 
visited, and I attribute very much of my suc- 
cess to the use of Bradley's Super-phosphate. 
It has enabled me to raise greater crops; and 
these crops, fed to the farm stock, have given 
a great increase in barn-manure. Bo that now 
I am keeping about one hundred head of cattle, 
sheep, and horses; whereas there were but 
twelve or fiiieen head kept upon this farm 
when I first owned it. I hope Bradley will keep 
up the quality of ye oye in the future, as 
in the past. If so, it continue to be the 
standard fertilizer of the ——. 
D. M. CLoves.” 


re 
Tue ladies of New York City prefer 
HENRY’S CAMPHOR ICE to any other toilet 
article. Why should not others, residing else- 
where? Kept by all druggists. 


JAMES BuRGEss. 


“ Yours truly, 


“Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Beston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


THE HOME. 


Tue Troy Weekly Times is now published at 
the low rate of one dollar a year. Its cheap- 
ness is unrivaled, as the paper itself is. 

A 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is not 
sold in bulk. Itis sold in cans, securely labeled. 


Trots.—‘ Truth is ene Ap will neal 
So will Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal eratus 
over all others, notwithstanding so many in the 








trade are try to imitate it and deceive the 
ablic with a spurious article. advice is 
use no Other, try No othér, call ‘Yor no other, 
and be put-off- Other; for we know 


“It takes less in 


Searcy owe et ants 
|S ee ee 
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March 6, 1879. 


“A GoD-SEND to the poor” is what a promi- 
nent physician calls Thermaline. A most true 
remark, when it cures ague. And the price is 


25e. per box. 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Tue Rubber Paint Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is a corporation well and practically 
known to thousands. The paint sold by this 
concern has been used many years, and, so far 
as we known, has given the highest satisfac- 
tion. We have used it ourselves, and most 
cheerfully add our testimony to that of many 
others in regard to its merits. But the follow- 
ing is far better authority and should have in- 
fluence with the : public : 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY \ 
“SyracuseE, N. Y., Nov. 15th, is7s. 

* About four years since, on building my 
house, I analyzed a large number of samples of 
white lead, and from these selected the best to 
be had, with which I painted a large part of the 
house. The rest I painted with ‘‘ Rubber Paint,” 
after analyzing it and finding it contained the 
rubber for which it is named. One year sinceI 
found the “pure lead and oil’’ could be easily 
rubbed off, and was, in fact, being fast washed 
off by the rains ; while that part of the building 
painted with the Rubber Paint was as hard and 
glossy as it was three weeks after first applying 
it. I have since painted the whole house with 
the Rubber Paint. I can, therefore, from both 
analysis and practical test, recommend the 
Rubber Paint in a terms. 





J. Bro 
“ Prof. of Guests wa Phystes. ” 
I 


CORSETS. 


Lapies desiring corsets for themselves and 
daughters, combining both elegant and sanitary 
qualities, should examine Madam Foy’s Im- 
proved Corset Skirt Supporter. 

This corset has all the advantages of the or- 
dinary long corset, without its objectionable 
features. It is constructed on purely scientific 
principles and has the approval of physicians. 

Madam Foy has studied long and patiently, 
and we may add successfully, to meet the known 
wants of her sex in this direction. 

The goods are for sale by all Jeading dealers 
throughout the country. Foy & Harmon, New 
Haven, Conn., are the manufacturers. 





Earicns’ FASHION QUARTERLY is now ready 
for mailing. As a shopping guide, it has no 
superior. Those of our lady readers who have 
not already subscribed are referred to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. Ehrich & Co., on page 
22. The exceedingly low price (50 cts.), which 
is the yearly subscription, has already ven this 
QUARTERLY an enormous circulation. No 
housekeeper should be without it. 








Tue destructive progress of that insidious foe 
to life and health, Scrofula. may be arrested 
by the aid of SCOVILL's BLoop AND LIVER 
Syrup, a botanic depurent, which rids the sys- 
tem of all traces of scrofulous poison and cures 
eruptive and other diseases indicative of a 
tainted condition of the blood. Among the 
maladies which it remedies are white swelling, 
salt rheum, carbuncles, biliousness, gout, and 
rheumatism. 





CARMEL SOAP. 


PEOPLE are not surprised in these days to 
hear of some smart missionary or mission soci- 
ety starting a new enterprise in a distant country 
to help carry out their good work and relieve 
their countrymen of a portion, at least, of their 
support, The last reports announce a soap 
manufactory at the foot of Mount Carmel, near 
Ancient Haifa, Syria, established by a German 
Mission Society. They manufacture a pure 
castile soap from the olive oil, which is pro- 
duced in large quantities in this region and of 
the best quality. This enterprise has grown to 
a considerable size, so that their excellent 
soap can be obtained at the leading druggists 
in this and other comer also of their agent 
i. yg York, Mr. F. B . Nichols, 71 William 

reet. 





Important. People afflicted or troubled 
with Piles should use HENRY’S MEDICATED 
P. R. Superior to all other kinds. Recom- 
a ed by physicians. For sale by all drug- 

ste. 


—————$—— 


WORKINGMEN. 

BEFORE you begin your heavy spring work, 
after a winter of relaxation, your system needs 
cleansing and strengthening, to prevent an 
attack of Ague, Bilious or Spring Fever, or 
some other spring sickness, that will unfit you 
for a season’s work. You will save time, much 
sickness, and great expense if you will use one 
bottle of Hop Bitters in your family this month. 
Don’t wait. See other column. 





Wuat tortures are inflicted by a disordered 
liver! Pains in the right side and under the 
right shoulder-blade, headache, nausea, indi- 
gestion, costiveness, unpleasant taste in the 
mouth, and low spirits are among its indicia. 
Besides, the saffron tinge it imparts to the skin 
is the reverse of becoming. But Dr. Morr’s 
VEGETABLE LIVER PILLs speedily dispel the 
symptoms, by remedying the disorder which pro- 
duces them. Sold by all drugggists. 


In cases of bruises, hurts, or pains of an 
kind, use KELLINGER’S INFAL IBLE LI 
IMENT. A sure cure. Pronounced superior 
p _ other Liniments. For sale by all drug- 
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CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


without, It cures oo eer g> 
tions of the Skin, Soha Polsonous Bites, ete, 
etc. = box, an 
anon will wold in Ww it. 
sola) by nbs and cz ¢ BATCH "3 
tory, 16 Bond St., N. Y. ta, per 





ONE TRIAL is aa to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter's Ourative 
Ba'sam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years. 
Price 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 

Remedial institute: has Turkish iouastan “Hydro. 
pathic, and Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other 


able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, an 
other diseases. Prices Tenuced. Send for Circular. 








ANTELINES. 
“ A charming ornament of personal adornme! nt, re- 
markable for stagtony, elegance, and utility. "New 
‘ork Trade igarti 
“It is the only epic in jewelry invented in twenty- 
five years. A pretty ornament and a very useful one, 
= the rage in fashion is evinced by the number sold. 


= oo jew ornament which is emament & nd 


yond a doubt.” ’—Home Jour? 
one. WATCHES, JEWELR 

GEOR EVENS (of late firm A. Kum. 
rill & Co.), GE } 4. town Jeweler, No. 262 Proadway. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 








PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 





CORSETS, 


A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies when 
occupations cause them to become round shouldered. 
Abdominal Corset with Band, warranted to keep in 
place. 


21 East 16th St. and 39 Union Square. 


WILL REMOVE, MARCH Ist, TO 921 
+ AND 923 BROADWAY. 





‘LA DOW'S HARROW. 


THE 


Latot 
Bust 


ED “TUE sat ZING PE MN: ype y far the he 


but. = ts yaw ies were 80! Na Tet season 


carly, if if you want one) RELI, fone, ELTA BLE AGENTS Was 
EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market S8t., Boston, Mass., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS FOR THE N. E. STATES. 
ICK CO.,, Albany, N. Y 

manutet CEM o tied beaten: Bebe Net New Engla nil. 


FINE DRESS SHIRT 


$ 
MANUFACTURERS. A) 9° 


Send for Directions 
for Self- Meas- 













The Im- 
preved OPEN 
FRONT and New 
OPEN BACK. Patented 
August 17th, 1875. 

The New + neg BOSOM, 
to prevent on side. 


FIVE- TON 


th SCALES. 


ea | PESIONT PAID. 
soup ON TRIAL. 

Don’t say humbug. i  ahanreg Send for 
tree book... Alliron and 


Address: JONES or: BINGHAMTON, 


Bmmghamton, N. Y. 
RONE] Cdaratitees Pure. 

















DUST ‘ sateen ~~ ~~ 





ARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


Fer we will send, mail either f th delow- 
$1.00 Peddie ln ther of the 


8 Brewster & Co, 
sia OF BROOME STREET. 


CARRIAGES AND 
ROAD WAGONS, 


UNSURPASSED IN FORM AND QUALITY, ALL 
FITTED WITH 


USE THE BEST, | Bubber-Cushioned Axles, 
Colgate & Co,’s 


SAFETY AND COMFORT. 


=|] AUNURY i AP Broadway, 47th and 48th Streets. 


Sold by first-class Grocers, and by the Manufacturers, 
COLGATE & CO., 53 and 55 John St., N. ¥. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is Smooth, 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT’ the necessity 
of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FAOTORIES: 


$29, 531, 533, and 535 West Street, New York.; 204 Van Buren St., 
Chicago, I!!l.; 210 8. Third St., St. Louis, Me.; and a Wholesale 
Uae ena Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Bulfal Lithia Water for Albuminuria of Svarlet Fever, 


Extract from ee i ie TedlalSonhiy of Deco’ arm 1878, taken from the Virginia 


wrt i RE BNS ane eed aes Y ELS oe ea RE om 


ogra C. the Buf 
if pamalo Lithia Waters in the management of SCARLET 
revi Secon amb Gray Sy PREGNANT WOMEN 


ALBUMINURIA OF SOARLET FEVER. 
Communication to the Virginie pdtens Oe ES provember, 10%8 - C. W. P. Brook, of Richmond, Va., a 


- —During the epidemic of scarlet fever which has been prevailing a year in this city, an: 
yet pe ended I have been giving my pationss Buffalo Lithia Water ad tig, the exe exclusion - A} 
other water for drink’ "fi, ne case since I have pursued this course have t boos albumen 
in the urine of cae fents, either durin the attdck or the convalescence. With is con ex) Se ina 
number of cases, and hearing of favorabl in the practice of other physicians in this city who have used 
the same means, I have thought it worthy of note in yous J anes. If this result ts propter hoc, we are e 
to rid scarlet fever of one of ite most dangero 


as CON 
“ There is scarcely y any unusual taste to this Water; Sieaen i is not objectionable. Especially when ice is add- 


6 SS SES ee Sn very rengectsill, ©. W. P. BROCK, M. D. 

“ RicHMonND, Va., Sept. 80th, 1878.” 
GENERAL DROPSY FOLLOWING SCARLATINA. 

Case stated by Dr. C. A. Bryce, of Richmond, Va., Mombor of & the State Medical Society and Editor of “ The South 
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reer Beddin reer Greer 
H Gos or 12 sera Ryteaine, oré oy 
varietivs of Rss, bare or temp ashen Vegetable le Beds, 


ane 28 ieee ; 9 for Bj t3 ee 08; 
M4 for 97; aealane or A erdvy: lection of 500 varieties 
of Plants and Seeds—su! to stock a greonhonse and 
paréen~ fe t,t to _ a book “ Gardening for 
easure ” and Catalogue [value §1.75) will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & co. 


Cortlandt Street, New York. 




















“C 8. RicuMonD, Va., Jan. 25th, 
“ Dear Str e. T- fee have: just left my visits to a little boy who had General D’ I consider following Scarlet Fever. R! of but 
him, upon aftalo Lit Water, and in a week B's time he w as relieved. + t—-f+h- 
kind oo this ct es of sufficient value to establish the claims of Buffalo in the tf. of the 
sequ 


“Yours truly, ©, A. BRYCE, M. D.” 
TO PREVENT DROPSICAL EFFUSION AFTER SCARLET FEVER. 
Extract from Letter of Dr. T. J. Williamson, of Cincinnati, Ohto, of Ni ber 21st, 1877. 


id fall tion that I have found this Water a sovereign 

pom from. Scarlet Fev ‘ever, wreventiag the distressing and often angetous opsce condition to which 
‘this iyease Leave th the system exposed 1 in the dam, Cy -: here of this city — ne We fs winter monte 
170 William St., N. Yi Canvygaie HAZAnD & 0. con corn of Fitch avenue and Sith bt. Yo Heatuan & Os, 20 208 
Broadway, N. ¥.; and we 8. ton mez of Fit Y., at $6.00 per case. 


TH OS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Leeman & 


Spring Importation 
Novelties 


INDIA SHAWLS 


UNSURPASSED IN 
Quality, Design, and Coloring, 


now offered at 


VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., 


NEW YORK, 


- HOUSEHOLD 


AND 


FAMILY 
LINENS, 


BED LINENS, 


TABLE DAMASKS, 
NAPKINS and DOYLES, 


French, Barnsley, and Scotch 


TOWELINGS and TOWELS, 


TERRY AND MARSEILLES 


QUILTS, 


Embroidered and 
Fancy Colored Flannels, 


together with an extensive and varied stock of 


FOREIGN WHITE GOODS 


AND 
STAPLE DOMESTICS, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Gi, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
Financial, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed a continued moderate improvement in 
the distribution of seasonable manufactures 
and of some descriptions of general mer- 
chandise. The late advance in produce 
prices has been maintained; but does not ap- 
pear to have materially interfered with the 
export trade, which continues heavy. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, in his seventh 
monthly statement for the current fiscal 
year in regard to the imports and exports of 
the United States, says the excess of ex- 
ports over imports of merchandise have been 
as follows: 

Month ended January Sst, 1870............ $25,876,564 
Month ended January Sist, 1878............ 33,589,820 
“ months ended January 3ist, 1870... 175,565,357 
Seven months ended January Sist 1878.... 185,699,528 
Twelve months ended January 81st, 1879. 297,680,063 
Twelve months ended January Slst, 1878. 146,781,274 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: gen- 
eral merchandise imports, including dry 
zoods, $5,306,018, and produce exports, $6- 
882,485. 

The total imports of dry goods and gener- 
ul merchandise since January 1st, this year, 
were $49,977,236, against $49,924,055 for 
the corresponding period last year and $53,- 
068,244 in 1877, 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary Ist, this year, were $47,968,051, against 
$52,446,926 for the corresponding period last 
year and $42,875,118 in 1877, 

FAILURES. —Forty-cight failures were 
reported in this city during the last month, 
the total liabilities being $912,669 and assets 
$393,066. This is a reduction of five in 
number and $500,000 in amount of liabilities, 
compared with the preceding month. For 
the corresponding month of the year 1878 
there were sixty-seven failures, and total 
liabilities $4,800,000. 

IMPORTANT ~- 
a DOTTIE pet keene. 
lyn received for collection a note payable at a 
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mail to the bank in Louisville, and was col- 
lected by that bank, which remitted its own 
draft for the proceeds to the Brooklyn bank, 
On the same day the Louisville bank failed 
and the draft was dish®nored. Held that 
the Brooklyn bank was liable for the amount 
of the note.—Indig vs. National ‘City Bank 
of Brooklyn, Sup. Ct. N. Y. 
TRADE-MARK.—The word ‘‘ Worcester- 
shire,” as applied to sauce, has become 
generic in meaning by common use for @ 
particular species of sauce; and when per- 
sons reside in Worcestershire, England, and 
manufacture there a sauce which they call 
‘‘ Worcestershire Sauce,” they cannot have 
the sole right to such application of the 
term. The plaintiffs have been cognizant 
for many years of the fact that there was a 
particular kind of sauce manufactured b 
persons other than themselves, to which 
this term wes applied; and having for many 
ape taken no steps to prevent it, there may 
e said to have been something in the nature 
of acquiescence on their part in such manu- 
facture. It would be an anomaly that a 
principal could manufacture and sell a sauce 
in England, and his agent be restrained in 
the United States from selling such sauce 
here, obtained from such principal.—Lea & 
“ee os. Deakin, U. 8. Circuit Ot. N. D. 
SaLE AND WARRANTY.—Where a person 
as manufacturer sells a commodity by a 
particular and well-known market descrip- 
tion, which commodity is not present at the 
time and place of the trade and is not seen 
or examined by the purchaser, the law will 
imply a warranty on the part of the seller 
that the commodity is of a fair merchant- 
able quality, corresponding to the descrip- 
tion under which it is sold; and the same 
rule applies where the seller holds himself 
out as a manufacturer of the commodity 
sold, or sells under circumstances leading 
the purchaser to believe him to be selling as 
a manufacturer.—Chicago Packing and Pro- 
vision Co. vs. Tilton, Sup. Ct., Ill. 
BreacHh or Contract.—The suit of Mi- 
chael L. Hiller sores the Burlington and 
Missouri Railroad Company to recover $114,- 
000 for alleged breach of contract, in the 
United States Circuit Court of New York, 
has been concluded. Plaintiff claimed the 
amount named as commissions for settling 
Mennonites on the lands of the railroad com- 
any, and also for damages by the alleged 
reach of contract, Jae Wallace deliv- 
ered an exhaustive charge to the jury, in 
which he reviewed all the salient points of 
the testimony on both sides, The jury, re- 
turned a verdict of $658 for the plaintiff. 
A motion for a new trial was denied; but 
Judge Wallace granted a stay of proceed- 
ings for twenty days, in which to prepare 
the case for appeal. 


MONEY MARKET.—The continued loss 
of legal-tenders by the banks, together with 
a largely increased demand for loans from 
stock speculators, has caused an advance in 
the rates of interest to 8 to 5 per cent. on 
miscellaneous stock collateral, and some 
loans have been made up to 6 to 7 per cent. 
Money on Government bonds, however, re- 
mains at 1 to2 percent. Prime paper con- 
tinues in dcmand. We quote first-class en- 
dorsed notes of short date at 34@4 percent; 
four months at 34@4} per cent; and good 
single names, four to six months, 444@54 per 
cent. 
LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
strong, closing at 96 5-16@96%. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way. securities weak and unsettled. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was in better de- 
mand and higher, closing at 4.853@4.86} for 
sixty days and 4.883@4.89} for demand bills. 
New York exchange was quoted on Satur- 
day at the places named as follows: Savan- 
nuh, buying, par; selling, } premium. 
Charleston, scarce. Buying, } discount; sell- 
ing, par. New Orleans, commercial, }; 
bank, par. St. Louis, 1-10 discount. Chi- 
cago, 1-10 discount buying, 1.10 premium 
selling. Boston, nine pence per $1,000 dis- 
count. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain dollar is now §$0.8353 gold. We 
quote: 





Buying. Selling. 
DE BIR GONAD, 00.0 cs0p.ccuscccccsceseven 10734 10814 
Trade Dollars (currency) : 983g 
Halves and Quarters 90 
Dimes and Half Dimes 981g 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been active and irregu- 
lar. At the opening there was a sharp break 
in prices, the decline ranging from 1 to 74 per 
cent., the latter Union Pacific. Subsequent- 
ly an advance of 1 to 5} per cent., the latter 
Western Union, took place; but toward the 
close the préssure-to sell was renewed, 
especially in the case of the coal stocks and 
the Granger shares. The transactions in 
these were very large and attended with 





great animation. The Vanderbilt stocks 
displayed 


considerable firmpess 
the week; noticéibly Western Union. 





The following will show the changes in 








prices during the week: 
Open- High Low- Clos 
ing. est. cet. ing. 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 49% 44 ay «42% 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 83 88 83 - 
Atl. and Pac. Tel..........++++ 384% 35% 38 
Burl, Cedar Rapids, and N... 31 31% 2 2034 
Canada Southern............ 6% 57% 55 54 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 604% 60% 63% 58% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 9044 90% 86 66% 
C.,R. L, and Pacific.......... 182% 182% 128 128% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 120 116% 114 113% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen.... ....+4 6 6% 5% 5% 
C., ©., Co, AMAT... coccovcccces 44% #444 «41 41 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 9344 934 91 9044 
Chicago and Alton.........++. 81% 81% 7H 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ - - 106 
CaMtOD...cccccccccsccccccccoscce = - _ 25 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 53% 53% 4534 45% 
Del. and Hudson.........+++++ 4244 4354 838% 383 
Express—Adam.......+.+s++: 107. «107 —(:«:107”—ss «106 
American........... 50 50 4914 40% 
United States.. .... 49%, 48% 484 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 90% 90 99 
RGR cc cscsvecccveccscosansocses Pa 274 2AM 25% 
Biste, pt. .ccoccecsccccccccoccoce 4844 48 43144 4356 
Harlem.........--.+++e0« 155 155 Wt 
Han. and 8t. Joseph.... 15% «415% «+%14%4 «14% 
Han. and St. Joseph, p! 44 44 42% 43 
Homestake Mining. 26144 2734 By 2% 
Tilinois Central... 834 83% 81 81 
Kansas Pacific.... 20 20 1654 17% 
Lake Shore....... 71 72 7036 7056 
Michigan Central...........+. 88 804, 86% 86% 
Morris and Essex............+ 854g 8544 81% 82 
Mil. and 8t. Paul.... ..ccccecs 40% 40% 8 36 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 53%, «833K 8054 80K 
N.Y. Oemtral........ secsccoee 117% 118% 116% 116 
N. J. Comtrall...cccccescccccece 44% 44K 36 3554 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 159 150% 150 150% 
N. Y. Blevated.....0....cccseces 140 140 #140) «140 
Ohio and Miss.........cseeeeee 12 12 11 11 
Ohio and Miss., pf.........06+ 37 374g «= 8B 82 
Ontario Silver...........600+ 40-40% «805 «80K 
Pacific Mall. ....0.. cccccccvcce 14% «14%«18 18 
PANBMB....ccccccccscccccscves mM 15 «1k 132 
Pitteburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 107 107 106 105% 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 104% 105 o7 _ 
Pennsylvania Coal............ 186 136 1385 185 
Quicksilver....... - 1% we 2 12 
Quicksilver, pf...... +. 88% 8354 82% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn...... 164 (16 15% O14 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 9 v 8% «C8 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. 374 3874 & 8314 
St. Louis, A.,and T. Haute.. 4 4 4 2% 
Louisville and Nashvilic..... 41 425 40 40 
WRG. ...ccccoccscdbessocdes 2236 22% 21% 1% 
Union Pacific........ ..sesves 74 Wh 1% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 102 10646 100% 104% 
M., K., and Texas...........+ 9 9 % % 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 45%0C—O4 KG 
St. Louls and San Fran., pf.. 656 53 4% 4% 
St. Louis and 8. Fran., 1st pf... 134 12% WU 1044 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The report 
of the receiver of the Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey for the year 1878 shows 
that the income of the road from the main 
line and branches and leased roads was 
$5,589,525.73, and expenses $3,286,756. 
There was an increase in passenger receipts 
of $42,375.42; in merchandise freight of 
$77,662.87; in miscellaneous receipts of 
$18,256.72; and a decrease in coal freight of 
$302,182.79, as compared with 1877. The 
road and equipment have been thoroughly 
maintained. All expenditures for the con- 
struction of new buildings, bridges, coal 
trestles, and piers, and for about twenty- 
eight miles of new steel rails laid during the 
year, as well as all legal and other disburse- 
ments incident to the reorganization of the 
company, have been included in the ex- 
penses. No additions whatever have been 
made to construction accounts. By the 
united efforts and harmonious action of 
stockholders, bondholders, and creditors, 
which the receiver desires to acknowledge, 
the success of the reconstruction scheme has 
been assured. Ten per cent. on all the 
stock of the company has been paid by the 
stockholders. Two and one-half years’ 
coupons have been funded on $18,776,000 
bonds out of a total of $19,400,000, leaving 
only $624,000 unassented. All the ‘“blan- 
ket” mortgage bonds issued at the time of 
the receiver’s appointment, amounting to 
$3,300,000, have been redeemed and can- 
celed and the mortgage satisfied of record. 
The resources of the company will be suffi- 
cient to meet current expenses, the install- 
ments on the extended loans secured by col- 
lateral, and all interest payments on its 
bonded debt as they mature during the pres- 
ent year. 

The annual report of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Company shows a gross earning 
in 1878 on 292 miles of road of $2,045,450. 
The operating and general expenses and 
maintenance of road, $1,226,550. The 
taxes and interest on debt were $698,540. 
These items left a net balance of only 
$120,850. The funded debt, outside the 
land department, is made up of $38,000,000 
Missouri State subsidy 6-per-cents., $4,000, - 
000 8-per-cents, $1,200,000 Cameron branch 
and bridge, and $500,000 Palmyra branch 
mortgage—together, $8,700,000. The land 
department, exclusive of lands — unsold, 
shows $2,550,000 land sales notes running 
to maturity, and the whole incumbrance on 
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this fund is now only $431,000, leaving 
$2,124,000 for future division to the stock- 
holders. 

RAILROAD BONDS were only moder- 
ately active. Morris and Essex consol. ists 
fell off to 94%; Lehigh and Wilkesbarre 
consol. assented to 49; New Jersey Central 
consol. ists assented to 82%; Denver and 
Rio Grande ists to 87; Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas 2ds to 18}; Canada Southern Ists 
to 794; Union Pacific land grants to 1124, 
do. 1sts to 1094; and Toledo and Wabash 
consol. conv. ex-coupon to 66%. 

The Columbus, Chicago, and Indiana Cen- 
tral Railway Company’s 1st mortgage Con- 
solidated Trust Company's certificates have 
been placed on the regular call of the Stock 
Exchange; as have also the Union Pacific 8- 
per-cent. bonds, which are the coupon sink- 
ing-fund bonds converted and registered. 

STATE BONDS.—District Columbia 
8-658 rose from 83 to 83§ and declined to 
81. The Sundry Civil Bill has been re- 
ported to the Senate. The Appropriations 
Committee refused to concur in sub-com- 
mittee amendment making District of 
Columbia 3-65s receivable the same as Gov- 
ernment bonds, and it was stricken from 
the bill. Louisiana consols rose from 494 
to 504 and fell off to 49. Missouri 6s of 
1886 sold at 105, and Tennessee new series 
at 249@244. 

The bill to settle the public debt of the 
State of North Carolina has passed both 
houses of the legislature. 

The committee to investigate the debt of 
the State of Tennessee has reported to the 
legislature. The committee gives the 
amount and character of the debt and the 
acts under which the several classes of bonds 
were issued, making a distinction between 
what they call the state debt proper, amount- 
ing to $2,105,000, and the bonds issued un- 
der and subsequent to the act of 1852 ard 
subsequent acts, including the funding acts. 
As to the nature and extent of the state’s 
obligation for the rest of the debt incurred 
by the state, they declare, if there is any ob- 
ligation, it is secondary, as indorsers, as to 
$11,221,000. Of these they say the law re- 
quired certain conditions, precedent and 
subsequent, which in nearly every in- 
stance were not observed. Setting out 
the requirements of the act of 1852, 
they conclude that seven of these were 
conditions precedent and legal notice 
to purchasers of the bonds, and, having 
been violated, that $11,221,000 of bonds 
issued in aid of railways under the act of 
1852 were void, and any settlement thereof 
by the state rests not in contract of ethics, 
but upon consideration of a wise state 
policy. The committee invalidate two-thirds 
of the state bonded debt of $25,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The trans- 
actions in Government bonds at the present 
time are immense. All the banking-houses 
are full of business in this special branch, 
and millions upon millions of these secur- 
ities are daily changing hands. Fisk & 
Hatch are probably the largest direct dealers 
with the people in this city. Their spacjous 
banking-house is crowded with dealers all 
day long. Representatives of banks and 
savings institutions, bankers, private capital- 
ists, and brokers, embracing the largest 
and the smallest dealers here and elsewhere, 
seek this popular establishment to buy or sell 
these bonds. Almost every man calling has 
a package of bonds in his hand or pocket. 
Here sits a bank president from the country, 
counting over a big pile of the new four-per- 
cents, fresh from the Washington Treasury. 
There stands a tall, fine-looking, well-known 
New York capitalist, waiting his turn for 
‘‘another pile’— perhaps a ‘‘ hundred 
thousand more”; while at his back a city 
broker impatiently waits to make a sale of 
$50,000 5-20s. There also sits a veiled wo- 
man, taking a bank-draft out of her pocket- 
book—perhaps her all—the proceeds of 
which she says she wants invested “ accord- 
ing to your best judgment.” She means in 
such issue of Government bonds as Fisk & 
Hatch think best for her. Then in the 
course of five minutes we see a dozen or 
more young men rushing in from brokers’ 
offices and other banking-houses, each with a 
handful of bonds to be disposed of. All 
the members of the firm are talking bonds 
to buyers or sellers. The clerks are talking 
bonds, or entering bonds in their books, or 
delivering bonds to those in waiting, Other 
clerks mingle in the crowd, with checks for 
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ene to this one or that one for bonds pur+ 
chased, without ceremony or the using of a 
mile of red tape to measure their footsteps. 
The whole is a sight worth seeing, and a 
sight confusing to one unaccustomed to 
such vast business transactions. It is a spec- 
tacle which plainly shows the strength, 
wealth, and business progress of the coun- 
try, and also the important position held by 
the City of New York, the great center 
of our financial strength and power. 


The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes.......... 121% 122 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 10654 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10654 106% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 102% 10234 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 102% 10234 
United States sixes, 1868, registered... 10214 10234 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 10214 102% 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 102 10244 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 102 10234 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 1045¢ 104% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1045¢ 104% 
United States 4}¢s, 1891, registered..... 105 105% 
United States 4¢s, 1891, coupon....... 105% 10536 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 90% 8OG 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 100% 100% 


There has been, even among persons fa- 
miliar with the details of the bond business, 
more or less uneasiness as to the very large 
settlements to be made with the Treasury 
in April. By a letter of the 17th ult. the 
Treasurer of the United States informed the 
depository banks that they could forward 


to the Secretary called bonds included un- 
der any call as a settlement for their 4-per-ct. 
subscriptions, the differences to be adjusted 
upon the calls matured. A further important 
facility for settlements is granted in a letter 
received by the banks from Treasurer 
Gilfillan. It is now ordered that any 
called bonds sent to the Secretary, under 
the Treasurer's letter of the 17th ult., will 
be redeemed upon their receipt by him, if it 
is so requested, and credit made of the pro- 
ceeds, including interest to the date of the 

maturity of the call in which they are in- 
cluded. This will greatly simplify the ac- 
counts between the banks and the Treasury, 
and correspondingly, reduce those so-called 
“Treasury deposits,” which are in reality 
not deposits at all, but simply stock loans. 
For it must always be remembered that the 
Treasury does not part with a 4-per-cent. 
bond without receiving either the money 
for it or the deposit of some greater value 
in other United States bonds. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $347,495,700 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $1,750,000. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $1,540,000. National bank circulation 
outstanding—currency notes, $324,579,2538; 
gold notes, $1,466,920. 

The receipts of national bank- notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 








New York.. | #29010 000 
Boston....... 1,099,000 1,827,000 
Philadelphia 229,000 "107; 000 
Miscellaneous. . 963,000 872,000 





THE. BANK ST SE er dowe a a 
large increas( in loans and a decrease in all 
the other iten\s. The result for the week is 
a loss of $3,4\1,775 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $5,750,825 above legal 
requirements, against $12, 980, 950 at this 
time last year. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 














week: 

Comparisons. 
Mcascssccdevecoseae Inc. .$2,799,900 
Specie....... Deo. . 1,174,806 
Legal tenders Dec.. 2,725,200 
Total reserve.. Dec., 4,200,006 
Deposits Dec.. 2,952 
Reserve required Dec.. 738,225 
Surpl Dec.. 8,464,775 
Circulation Dec.. 113,500 








FISK & HATCH, |e 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENP 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR - PER-CENT. BONDS, 


in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all bust- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, January 15th, 1878 
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Saturday, Fi nt. 
Boston, Feb. Ist, HENRY McFARLAND, Sec’y. 


$200,000. 
Burlington, Iowa, 


WATER-WORKS 


SINKING FUND SIXES, 


DUE 1902. 
INTEREST MAY AND NOVEMBER, IN NEW YORK. 








POPULATION, 1860, 6,805; 1870, 14,980; 1878, 92,000. 


Total bonded debt (exclusive of this issue) only 
$516,760. 


These bonds, in addition to the obligations of the 
City for Interest and Sinking Fund, are a First Mort- 
gage and Specific Lien on the Water-Works. 


We offer the unsold portion of the above issue, 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO. 


A GOOD PLAN 


The most s' method for eperesing | in stocks 
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Now York, New England, ai Tete 


INVESTMENT (0, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


106 Broadway, N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Sav! vings Ban Banks, Corporations, and 
Other investors. ‘Strictly conservative. 
Loans CAR te — on. “Western Farm 
cent. interest, and on 
Cleveland, 





M es, at 8, 9, 
choice business broperty 
Indianapolis, bg = tere Cc i eee, & St. on 
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Investmen Coupons lected. 
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Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Cupons paid for a Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 
road vo om nies, e 
ACT AS Sox 3 =RANGTED, AGENT foe Rail- 
corporations, and also as 
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JOHN GC. SHORT, President. 
Ww. P. Watson, asurer. 


Secretary an 
Jas, T. WoRTHINGTON, Drexel ol Building, 


WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANA Pt APOLIA, I1 IND. 


Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given to Foreclosure of Mo 8 
and Collections. moderate. Also gives s 
cial attention to invest 
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9 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds on improved farms in the states 
of Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


paying 9 per cent. per annum, half yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life de 
pends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded asthe choicest of securities. While there is more 
accumulated wealth, because of greater age, in Europe and the Eastern States than in the West- 
ern, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST | 


than in the East, because of greater fertility of soil and an excess of all natural resources. 





WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and no customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 
In no case has any party had to take an acre of land on which we loaned his money. Having 
been in the business more than 8 years, our work is not an experiment. The past is a proper index 


ee WHY OUR ‘SUCCESS. 


First, because of the excellence of our fleld in natural resources ; second, for the reason that we 
have been careful in each case to obtain ample security, owned and occupied asa home by a good 
party ; and, third, because property in our field has increased in value FASTER than the change in 
the value of the nation’s circulating medium. The want of this ratio of increase in every other 
portion of the Union is the cause of the failure of mortgage securities. 


INVARIABLE RULES. 


1. Sworn statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties as to the condition and cash 
value of the land and improvements. 

2. Property must be examined hefore loan is made. 

8. Loan only on improved farms THAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUE 

4. Loan no more than one-third of the cash value of land, exclusive of butldinga, 

5. Loan only on first mortgages. 

6. Loan only to good managers, 

9. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. It must show the title to be in 
borrower, without any cloud whatever. 

8. Mortgage must be recorded before money is paid to borrower. 

Interest must be paid in New York every six months, to net the lender 0 per cent. per annum, 


TITLES. 


In this respect these States possess great advantages, as in many cases the title of the presemt owner is ob- 
tained direct from the Government. So few conveyances have been made that titles are seldom complicated. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


Coryn.—Statement of 8. K. Freeman, Osage County: 
acre.” (This is shelled corn.) 

Winter Waeat.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butler County: “Drilled in the Gold Drop. Harvested over 68 
bushels per acre.” 

William Mellison, of Marion County, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The ground was measured by 
County Treasurer. 

P Stat tof J. T. Bull 
bushels to the acre." 

KANSAS in 1878, with but 20 per cent. of her area developed, profluced 100 per cent. more wheat than in 
1877 and more bushels than any other state in the Union. 


CAN PAY 9 PER CENT. 


The foregoing statements are evidence of the productiveness of our soil, when properly treated. But sup 
pose & man raises only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 bushels of corn to the acre, one year with another. Wheat 
need never be sold for less than 75 cents per bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 30 cents per bushel. 
So, figuring very low, we see that the producing capacity of the land is not less than $15 per acre. Our loans 
average $8.21 per acre. Thus the interest on an average loan is but 1% per cent. of the producing capacity of 
the farm on which it is placed. To pay the interest, then, requires no effort. Figuring in the same way on our 
five-year loans, it only requires 434 per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by each year to pay 
the principal. But it is not necessary to pay the principal from the productions of the farm. The continued 
prosperity of this country is assured. The people are bound to continue the development of our unequaled 
resources. Our lands are yet at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 
loan to pay the principal. This if there is not a dollar's worth of improvements put on the land. 

For three years past our population has increased 15 per cent. each year. 


“I planted the third of May. Obtained 94 bushels per 





k, Greenwood County : “ Harvested Peachblow potatoes that yielded 480 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Kansas is a greatstate. It extends four hundred miles from east to west,and two hundred miles from 
north to south. Its soil is inexhaustible in fertility, ite climate salubrious, its people are a people of enterprise» 
thrift, energy, intelligence, liberality, and progress. 

“ Wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, flax, Irish potat sweet p 
berries are grown in abundance.”— Wooster (Ohto) Republican. 

“The soll of Kansas is certainly one of the best in the world.”—Cambridge (Ind) Tribune. 

“Kansas 1s a mighty state. It has twice the area of Ohio. It has capacities for production beyond all the 
conceptions of a man who has not seen the Great West. It has a vigorous, thriving, go-ahead population. It has 
schools and colleges and all the means of education, and also a live disposition to improve them.”"—-Canton (Ohio) 
Repository. 

“In every township in Kansas two sections of land have been set apart for school purposes. Hence every 
town, large or small, has its school-house, and the people of Kansas can look with pride, as they do, upon their 
advantages for education. Already the influence of these schools is felt, in bringing into the state, as settlers, a 
better class of people, and the traveler will hardly find a more intelligent people than is found to-day in most 
parts of Kansas.”—Cincinnati (Ohio) Western Christian Advocate. 

“Our observation has led us to believe that the soil of Kansas is of the most productive in the world, pro- 
ducing crops of almost every description in prolific abundance.”—Laporte (Ind.) Argus. 

“Fields of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sights along the line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railroad, which carried us through the heart of Kansas.”—New York Times, 

“ Ag the present valuations of property are so low and appraisements are made with unusual care and cau- 
tion, the basis on which loans are now made is unusually safe and presente a most favorable time to make 
mortgage loans.”—New York Financier. 


J. B. a & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 


, sorghum, peaches, cherries, grapes, and 





: - HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
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Durie the past week business in nearly 


all departments of dry goods has been com- 
paratively quiet. The continuation of win- 
try weather has checked the demand for 
goods adapted to the spring trade, and with 
one or two exceptions the market has been 
without particular action. 

Cotton goods continue in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. Agents’ stocks are excep- 
tionally well in hand and jobbers’ supplies 
are light. Few price fluctuations were re- 
ported and the tone of the market was 
strong. The export movement keeps mp to 
large proportions. The shipments for this 
week include 922 packages from this port, 
777 packages from Boston, and 104 packages 
from other ports, making a total of 1,803 
packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1879, 24,343 p’k'g’s, valued at. .¢1,522,498 
Same time in 1878, 14,252 p'k’g's, valued at... 894,855 
Same time in 1877, 12,301 p’k'g’s, valued at... 973,881 
Same time in 1876, 8,401 p’k’g's, valued at.... 719,238 
Same time in 1860, 18,960 p’k’g’s, valued at... 1,005,896 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady movement for all weights and 
widths. Prices were firm and some makes 
were placed ‘‘ at value” for future delivery. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were 
somewhat irregular, Fine shirtings were 
active and wide sheetings were in continued 
demand, while low and medium grades were 
taken less freely. Prices were steady end 
unchanged. 

Brown drills were in moderate requst for 
the home trade; but the export demand was 
very active. 

Corset jeans were in fair request. 

Cottonades were active fora few of the 
most popular makes of both light and heavy 
weights, and some fair sales of indifferent 
styles were effected by means of low figures; 
but the general demand was quiet. 

Denims were in good request. 

Dyed ducks were in moderate demand. 

White goods were in well-sustained move- 
ment for nearly all makes, and some brands— 
such as low-grade Victoria lawns, etc.—are 
sold ahead. 

Printcloths were in improved demand. 
We quote 8 8-16c., cash, less 1 per cent., for 
64x64 cloths, and 2c., cash, for 56%60. 

Prints were quiet, and the general demand 
was 80 light and unsatisfactory that printers 
have already commenced to curtail produc- 
tion, in order to maintain values. Several 
companies have stopped one-third of their 
machines, while others are running only on 
half time. 

Ginghams were in good request for all 
leading makes of staple dress styles and 
fancies. Many of the new Renfrew and 
Amoskeag styles are sold ahead of produc- 
tion. 

Dress Goods.—Worsted fabrics were in 
general demand and all the most popular 
makes met with liberal sales. Cottens were 
in fair movement and nearly all popular 
makes are sold up to and ahead of the 
looms. 

Woolen goods were in continued light de- 
mand, with a moderate inquiry for job lots 
of both light and heavy weights. 

The stock of woolens saved from the late 
fire on the premises of Messrs. John Slade 
& Co. was peremptorily sold at auction by 
Wm. Topping & Co., by order of the Com- 
mittee of Fire Underwriters. The sale em- 
braced about 6,000 pieces fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, Kentucky jeans, tweeds, etc. 
There was a large company of buyers, and 
the entire line was distributed in two hours 
(in lots of from 5 to 40 pieces each), at satis- 
factory average prices. 

Fancy cassimeres were mostly quiet. 
Some small lots were taken by cloth job- 
bers; but the general distribution was very 
moderate. 

Worsted coatings were taken to some ex- 
tent in small parcels for the renewal of 
assortments; but the aggregate distribution 
was unimportant. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet. 

Satinets were in moderate demand for 
printed goods, while blacka.and mixtures! 
were very quiet. 

Foreign dry goods were in fair demand 
for the most staple fabrics, and specialties in 
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dress goods, silks, and millinery goods were °’ 
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teken in fair quantities. The auction-rooms 
presented various offerings of lipen and 
white goods, Hamburg embroideries, milli- 

nery goods, straw goods, etc., and the sales 
were fairly attended ; but the demand lacked 





The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,855,698, 
showing a decrease of $300,000 as compared 


$500,000 decline as 


compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed forthe 
week is $1,819,888, or something less than 
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CLOAKS. 


We ARE OPE pany BLA CASHMERE, 
Spring Wraps, _ 


NEW STYLES and LIVINGS. Also SPECIALTIES in 


ULSTERS AND CIRCULARS, 


_— MATER HED CLORKS, 8! TS ome, JACKETS, Erc., 
at Very Reasonable Prices. 


AT Siewarl&tt 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 








CENTS 


will make you a subscriber for one year to 


Fhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


which will give you full information regarding styles 
and fashions, with reliable quotations of the 
lewest New York retail prices—forming a 
complete SHOPPING GUIDE, which no lady 
can afferd to be without, 

The Spring Number is now ready, containing 100 
pages of varied information, instruction, and amuse- 
ment; the whole carefully arranged and indexed for 
ready reference. The literary department contains 
the first chapters of an interesting novelette and other 
tales and stories ; two excellent articles by Miss Juliet 
Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking School; a graphic de- 
scription of the tiny principality of Monaco; and a 
variety of other entertaining and instructive matter. 

Terms: one copy, one year, to one address, 50 cts. 
(postage paid). Single copies, 15 cts.each. 5 cts. extra 
for postage. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORE. 


A cendensed epecimen copy of the Spring 
Number will be sent free to any address On receipt of 
a 3-cent stamp for postage. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


OR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 

nd Skirt Supporter “re the greatest 
paddy 4 4-44 in Corsets. They 
are softas velvet, very Gexible and contain 
> ne bones. 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
ed bones) * ‘swith perfect ease and is 
favranted BO! en the hips. 








Priee, + = 1.25. 
For Sale by Au leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 








8351 Broadway, New York. 





| MiCreery & Oe, 


BROADWAY AND lith 8T., 


WILL PLACE ON THEIR COUNTERS, 


MONDAY, March 3d, 
One Hundred Pieces 


BLACK AND COLORED 


WV elvet 


GRENADINES, 


in Styles and Effects con- 
trolled by us and Entirely 
Wew. 





R. H, MACY & C0., 


14rH STREET AND 61a AVENUE. 
GRAND OENTRAL 
FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 


FOREIGN On DEE GOODS FA ANCY GOO AyD NOVEL- 
RDERS BY MAIL CEIVE PROMPT and SPECIAL 
” CARE. CAT MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


& J. SLOANE 


HAVE MADE 
A GRAND OPENING OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS, 


IN ELEGANT NOVEL DESIGNS, MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THEIR ORDER. 
ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


INDIA AND PERSIAN RUGS. 


JUST LANDED. 


LINOLEUM, CORTICENE, AND LIGNUM. 


Prices much Reduced. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
| Metropolitan Elevated Railway, Bleecker-St. Station 
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THE annual statement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company is at last published. 
Those policyholders who have been led 
by the management into expecting great 
things from the ‘‘ new blood” performance 
will be disappointed. They will look in 
vain for the “ vitality fund,” which the of- 
ficers declared to have been ‘‘ set aside.” 

First, the managers averred that profits 
from surrendered policies went to a ‘‘ fund” 
to make good the deterioration in values of 
investments. Seeming to forget that they 
had so stated, they solemnly declared that 
these profits were ‘set aside” as a ‘‘ vitality 
fund” to buy ‘‘new blood.” Now it van- 
ishes altogether! But presto! a new fund 
appears. After deducting liabilities from 
assets, in the annual statement, the Mutual 
Life has left what its officers call ‘‘ Surplus 
and Contingent Guarantee Fund $4,249,878. - 
72.” Here is an opportunity for the opera- 
tion of fancy. What ¢ a ‘‘ contingent guar- 
antee fund”? And how much of that sum 
of four millions odd is surplus, and how 
much is ‘‘contingent guarantee fund”? 

We know from the definitions already 
given by the officers of the Mutual Life 
what a ‘‘ vitality fund” is. It is an imagin- 
ary sum of money existing in the mind of 
somebody which shall have the credit of 
supplying means (really cribbed from the 
surplus profits of old policyholders) to pre- 
sent to ‘‘ pecuniary cripples,” who are thus 
induced to favor the old members by par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the institution 
at less than half price. For many, if not 
most of them, have been made the recipients 
of the agents’ commissions, besides the ‘‘ re- 
bate,” in order to make the numbers of new 
insurers large and the glory of the managers 
great. 

Is a ‘‘contingent guarantee” fund any- 
thing like a ‘‘vitality fund”? We hope we 
shall know more about this before long. 

The credulous policyholders will find that, 
besides the ‘‘contingent guarantee fund,” 
mingled with the surplus, the small sum of 
$277,101.09 was disbursed on what the state- 
ment calls ‘‘ contingent guaranty account.” 
Here is more food for fancy. Is this an- 
other ‘‘fund”? If so, where is it? Mixed 
with the surplus and still retained among 
the Company’s assets is a ‘contingent 
guarantee fund,” and now comes nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars charged out 
from the assets toa “contingent guaranty 
account.” 

Supposing the trustful policyholder to be 
gratified by these various mysteries, he may 
be further delighted at the fact stated in the 
report that risks were terminated last year 
inthe Mutual Life to the amount of. $82,- 
013,814! And risks were assumed to the 
amount of $28,299,818. 

And this is the result of the remarkable 
rebate plan, with vitality-fund and new- 
blood obligato! Thirty-two millions gone, 
and only twenty-eight millions got! Truly, 
the statement of Director Andrews, before 
the Assembly Judiciary Committee, that the 
Mutual’s business was oozing away at the 
rate of $10,000,000 a year was only a mild 
hint at the truth. 

But we stop to analyze this $28,209,818 of 
new business. How much of it represents 
paid-up insurance issued by the Company to 
(lissatisfied policyholders, in surrender of the 
$32,000,000 insurance terminated? How 

much consists of the additional insurance 
added to existing policies by way of divi- 
dend; which is not fresh insurance, but the 
natural accretion of the business? 

Reasoning from the official figures of the 

year before, we set down these two items at 
about $14,000,000, leaving the real new busi- 
ness at say $14,000,000. Is this the result of 
the great invention of Prof. Bartlett—the far- 
famed rebate plan-—with its drafts without 
recourse; its discrimination. against old 
members; its deceptions to new members; 
its commissions to agents on money never 
received; its illegality; its confidential cir- 
culars; and all the rest? Montes parturi- 
unt; nasoitur ridioulus mus / 
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But once more to the statement. The 
confiding policyholder will next find the 
Company’s premium income to be $13,092,- 
719.88. Large figures; but made vastly too 
large by a trick of book-keeping, whether 
technically defensible or not, which a com- 
mon merchant would not even think of 
making without actuarial advice. This is 
not the place to explain it; but, the stuff- 
ing taken out of this item of premium in- 
come, there will be much less of it left. 
The difference will be counted by millions. 
Wouldn't it be well for the confiding pol- 
icyholder to know about it? 

The ratio of expenses to premium income, 
by the Mutual’s statement, is between twelve 
and thirteen per cent. If the premium in- 
come were reduced, by the deduction of the 
book-keeping items referred to, say to nine 
millions, the ratio of expenses to premiums 
would jump to sixteen per cent. and up- 
ward. But, this being complex and math- 
ematical, let the amiable policyholder pass 
down to investments. He will find that 
out of the eighty-seven millions of assets 
over fifty-seven millions are ih bonds and 
mortgages and over six millions in real 
estate. How much of that real estate is 
represented by two immense structures, 
in Boston and Philadelphia and by what 
principle, either of business policy or pru- 
dent management, can they be justified? 
How much of that real estate is bought in 
under foreclosures, and is at present totally 
unsalable at half its book value? How much 
of the property supposed to secure those fifty- 
seven millions of bonds and mortgages is 
worth more, and how much is worth less, 
than the face of the mortgages? How much 
of it is fit for the lawyer’s process by reason 
of defaulted interest? And where would 
the four million doHars of ‘‘surplus and 
contingent guarantee fund” be if the values 
written in the Company’s returns, with the 
Company’s pen, were reduced to what a 
conscientious policyholder and judge of 
real estate would schedule them? This 
sheds some light on the meaning of the 
‘* contingent gurantee fund.” Here is acon- 
tingency, indeed! . . 

But why do we point out these weaknesses? 
To shake confidence? To arouse suspicion? 
Far from it. We are ourselves insured in 
this Company and, with thousands of our 
readers, are vitally interested in its success. 
Our object in referring to these peculiarities 
is to show that our managers need the 
bridle, or they will, by mischievous trifling 
with our concerns, lead the Company 
into sloughs from which our fellow-mnem- 
bers will begin to strive to extricate 
it when it is too late. Is proof desired? 
It may be found in the recent illegal and 
disingenuous plan which has been reluct- 
antly abandoned, from fear of an infuriated 
body of injured policyholders. Is further 
proof desired? It may be found inthe new 
substitute adopted to veil the disgrace at- 
taching to the abandonment of the rebate 
scheme. It pretends to reduce the rates of 
premiums paid by old policyholders, as well 
asnew. Let an old policyholder try and 
see what the effect of paying the reduced 
premium will be. He well receive less divi- 
dends. He even has an option to pay former 
rates and receive dividends as formerly, or 

ay reduced rates and receive reduced divi- 
Soin, So, as to old members, the reduc- 
tion is a trick. And the managers of the 
Company propose to jeopardize the accumu- 
lated capital of old members to insure new 
members at rates lower than any safe mutual 
companies, either in this country or Europe, 
can afford to charge. Will the new policy- 
holder escape his share of the disappoint- 
ment? No. Even if the Company 
succeed in carrying — their 
hazardous game, they can only justify 
their step to old members, at last, by 
making the new member suffer in meager 
dividends for the immunity afforded him at 
the start. The unanimous voice of the in- 
surance community, in which are managers 
of greater skill than those of the Mutual 
Life and infinitely more candor, is against 
the wisdom of this last false step. If the 
policyholders know their danger, they will 
organize to secure proxies —_ the 
membership, place them in the hands of 
Messrs. Hezron A. Johnson, James W. 
McCulloh, Cyrus W. Field, and the other 
highly respectable members of the policy- 
holders’ committee, and let the management 
feel the responsibility they are under. The 
law should be still further examined as to 
the personal liability of the Mutual Life’s 
trustees, in case their measures lead to abso- 
lute loss. We had hoped that the managers 
had come to their senses; but the propensity 
to do otherwise seems bred in the bone. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue Equitable Life Assurance Society 
presents its annual statement to our readers 











this week. It shows new business for the 
year 1878 amounting to over $21,000,000, an 


increase of assets during the same period of 
,000,000, and an increase of lus of 
700,000. The total assets of this institu- 
tion now amount to $35,454,000, and its net 
surplus to $6,893,824. A special committee 
of well-known gentlemen were appointed 
by the company in October last to make a 
thorough examination of its affairs. They 
have done so; and now verify the — in 
the annual statement we print elsewhere, to 
which we invite special attention. 


...-The Globe Life Insurance Company 
of New York is just now on the top wave. 
Mr. Pliny Freeman, the president; er- 
ick A. Freeman, second vice-president, and 
James M. Freeman, trustee, have all re- 
signed their places. This will probabl 
end the controversy in regard to that insti- 
tution. The places made vacant will soon 
be filled and the affairs of the Company will 
go on as usual. If able and reliable men 
are now placed in management, we see no 
reason why it should not pull through all 
its difficulties. The stockholders should be 
consulted as to its future, and should know 
from time to time, and oftener than once a 
year, how it pro; If they do other- 
wise, after this late exposure, they will not 
have much Agee em as 3 if other troubles 
should come, still more serious. 


..--Mr. Jewett Scranton has been ap. 
inted district agent of the Mutual Benefit 
ife Insurance Company for Eastern New 
York and the State of Vermont at Albany, 
vice N. W. Batchelder, resigned. Mr. 8. is 
a vp Pee active insurance man 
and will do his share of the business. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
fissets, = = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 
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DNITRD STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 
$4,874,947.01. 

The principal features of this Com are ABSO. 
Lore BECURITY CONGMICAL MANAGEMEN, and 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued, 

JAMES BUELL, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


CIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. cc, SR BET 088 oF 
is debs bakictecacsncsvessace $5,725,108 23 


UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 80rn, 1878. 


PY TTTTLTT TITEL LTT TTT Tey ee ,091,800 58 
EE ccctncesscscvectibesesses eet aot 15 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... $1,920,419 43 


New York Office, 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

ident. 


A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


R. E. BEECHER, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
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SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
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8S, TERRELL, 
Buss, 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. 8., 
HENRY B. HYDE, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 












UNT ABSETS, JANUARY lat, 1878...........ccesseserececssscsessesesessssenes 2479001 87 
= eee ee dovernment Bonds an Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
GIES. cccr0cecncessceceecesebecccceeccecccencschecgbesecvedeubousesgeehyssocsscecsasectes - 960,553 bi 
INCOME. $82,108,488 60 
PrOMIGMS ...........sccecscececcccccccccccccccseccceccsssecensesesssoeseesceeeeeseees $6,548,750 58 
area ange ego SEE RADNER A ARENT AE Lora. io2 71 8,217,048 24 
940,326,981 84 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims Matured Endowments. cecccccccccscoccsccsesces $2,087,911 28 
—- bh Values, and Annuities Dcadsagaudvcascenennues 2,658'987 07 
iscounted FnGOwmMents ........-cececesesceee seeeee 188,978 18 
Policyholders...... $4,935,171 4 
Srtsh Rela ramegebensene.-- 4:085.174.43 
Agencies and etinguishment of future Conimalssions...... . 80/001 bt 
Fake Goemty, ama ONG TREES. ......0..0c-sccecceccessesccseces : 83/266 17 96,191,018 31 
Net Casn Assets, December S1st, 1879 .............cecceccceeccsceeeevereeeeessccsesecerevares $34,195,968 53 
—— 
; ASSETS. 
Bonds orgeney hi geile dl nndebhneenersninanersacdnennecasieenseduacesess $12,487,584 98 
Real pend io ew York ‘and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure....... Pea = 
PRROOIEB. . p cccccccccccvcccoccccccccsccesgccccccccscccceeeces coe cccseccs 638, 
wa ee sot Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of anes 6 
Dee conncnpeasnnenpenscccapessbeeeneensehb ache coc cacsoeness coseecggccase 201, 
Lp by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorised cS 928,000 00 
ted Co | 
Due from Agents - 247,518 58 
195,968 
on 4) 
474,488 42 
51,816 00 
; 602/623 00 
Re Seer ae oe a ae a nee Nee 09% 
Total Bose eer pes: Shee, AE zs. reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies........ 38:365:205 td 
Total Undivided Surplus..........-..c..cc0 0: pees eeee sence uses seeesceecaseuenseeaasesassensces 86,89. S24 36 
Se RS Wefegs  comigatod 66 oligo iil o-oo renee it 


Risks Assumed in 1878, 6,115 Policies, assuring $21,440,213 00. 
From the undivided surplus reverstonary dividends will be declared available, on settlement of next annu- 
icipat 


, to pat cles. . 
The valuation of the ad outstanding has been made on the American Rayertence Table, the legal stand 


J. G. VAN cise.” { AcTUARrEs. 


carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail 
the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


pointed Oct. 1878, to examine the 


Special Commnntttes of the Board of Directors, 
a ’ 
aaceta and accounts at the close of the year. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT axp EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners. 
E. W. Scort, Sup’t. of Agenctes. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Ste Robt. x Kennedy, 
gona 4.8 niece’, e . 
Chauncey M. Depew, José F. Navarro, 
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InsuRANCE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Sir:—The annual statement of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company having appeared, 
it is interesting to examine it, and learn as 
nearly as possible how much was accom- 
plished by the rebate plan. The Company 
should, of course, have informed its mem- 
bers just how many policies and how much 
insurance was issued under the plan. But 
the only statement given is that the Com- 
pany assured 8,870 risks during the year. 
Probably 5,000 of these were from paid- 
up policies, and, as the regular issues could 
hardly have been less than 8,000, it leaves 
something less than 1,000, as the number who 
accepted the rebate, or at the rate of about 
800 per month. We heard constant state- 
ments of the Company’s issuing 50 to 100 a 
day, of its issuing 1,000 to 1,500 a month; 
and now, whensummed up, it amounts to a 
number of which the entire premium could 
quite reasonably have been paid out of the 
amount expended for advertising. Yes, we 
believe that the amount of money expended 
in advertising and for attorneys and extra 
help in defending the plan was sufficient to 
have enabled the Company to have actually 
given away all the insurance it obtained. 
This does not show wise management on the 
part of the Company; but it does show that 
Tur INDEPENDENT wisely fought the unjust 
and one-sided plan at every step. 

The Company reports its premium in- 
come for the past year to have been $13,- 
092,720. This is probably at least four 
millions larger than the actual premium 
income of the year. It is done, as it has 
been done for the past six years, for the 
purpose of misleading the public in regard 
to the average expense of management. 
The report of the committee appointed to 
rid the Company of its rebate plan had an 
honest look at the subject. It seemed as 
though the Company had suddenly re- 
formed. It looked like a case of sudden 
conversion. I, for one, sincerely hoped it 
was one. But, no. I find following it 
doctored accounts and statements, and have 
no doubt that the thirteen millions claimed 
to have been received as premiums during 
the year contained at least four millions of 
dollars which the Company had in its pos- 
session at the beginning of the year, and 
which was not in any sense a premium re- 
ceipt, nor a receipt of any kind; and, there- 
fore, I say that I do not believe in any sud- 
den genuine conversion of the Company. 

There are other peculiarities about the 
report which do not show the fair dealing 
the rebate committee so encouragingly held 
up to view. In the cash disbursements I 
find the item of $4,214,158.94 paid out by 
the Company for ‘‘ surrendered policies and 
additions.” Now, every one is well aware 
that during the year 1878, when a policy 
was bought for cash by the Mutual Life, 
there was scarce ever one-third of its value 
paid. But taking 40 per cent. as a basis, 
and the Company must have surrendered 
policies and additions of which the value 
was over ten million dollars, and must, in 
consequence, actually made during the year 
by this means over six millions of dollars. 
Does any one believe this? No. Ofcourse, 
not. And so no one believes the item to be 
in any sense correct. 

In the expense of management of the 
Company for the year I find something more 
which I cannot believe. Every one knows 
that the rebate plan was very expensive to 
the Company in a great variety of ways. It 
cost more for commissions to agents; very 
much more for advertising and legal ex- 
penses; more for circulars of all kinds, 
anonymous and otherwise; more in 
every direction. It was beyond question 
the most expensive year the Mutual Life 
has ever passed through. But what do we 
find? Why, this: a statement made by the 
Company—that its general expense of man- 
agement, that is, its agency and office ex- 
penses, taxes, etc.—were $290,071 less than 
they were the previous year. There is not 
an insurance man in the United States in- 
sane enoigh to believe this. It is a new 
kind of manipulation of accounts—new to a 
Company claiming to be respectable and to 
have been recently converted. It is old to 
such companies as the defunct Continental 
and New Jersey Mutual. Their plan of 
making expense of management appear to 
be low was to set aside the value of forfeit- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


A MOUNTAIN IN TRAVAIL, éd policies and the profits from surrender | other states, six mutual companies of other| THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


values, and pay certain expenses out of 
them, thereby avoiding the appearance of 
expense. 

I fear the rebate plan is not yet ended. 
The public are awake to the wrong acts of 
the Mutual Life. The past is in the past; 
but the future can be looked after. It is 
well the rebate business bas been stopped; 
and it may firn out to be well that it was 
started—that is, well for the policyholders of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

ANTI-REBATE POLICYHOLDER. 
New York, Feb. 28th, 1879. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


From tabulated — sts statements in the 
office of the insurance commissioner of Min- 
nesota for the year 1878 the following re- 
sult is obtained of the business transacted in 
that state during the past year: 

Home a, Jorelon 


4, 





Total. 
Risks written..... ‘Gane, 819 Fo 540,302 $73,158,211 
Premiums rec’d.. 776,407 139,112 915,570 
Losses tmourred... 710,874 154,065 878,989 
Losses paid........ 684,212 151,480 835,702 


A comparison with the previous year shows 
an excess of risks written over 1877 of 
$5,617,280, and excess of premiums received 
$27,196; but the losses show, probably, the 
worst year the insurance companies ever 
had in the state, for the result shows an 
excess of losses over the year 1877 of $395,- 
358. Allowing, therefore, thirty per cent. 
of premiums for expenses, and it will ap- 
pear that the companies have lost—sunk, so 
to speak—$233,034. The largest amount of 
losses in any one year preceding 1878 was in 
1877, when they reached $478,580. Of 
course, to the destruction of the Minneapolis 
Mills last summer is largely due this extra- 
ordinary loss suffered by the insurance com- 
panies of Minnesota last year. 


..The state auditor of Illinois has com- 
pleted a summary of the standing of the fire 
and marine insurance companies authorized 
to do business in the state. These compa- 
nies are thus classified: eleven stock and 
mutual companies of that state, one hun- 
dred and thirty-one stock companies of 
eT 


1810. 


Sixty-ninth Annual Statement 











states, and eighteen foreign. The totals for 
all the companies show as follows: 


Paid-up capital....... S codlncdps obec oho Uanel $48,960,709 08 
Admitted assets............cccceeeeeeeeeees . 08 


. $£5,018,115 37 
- 89,190,490 80 
. 40,201,847 87 
++. 60,608,988 83 
54,364,126 45 


The business in Illinois for the year shows 
as follows: 


Risks written. ..............cceeeeeeeeeeees $460,795,712 66 
Premiums received,.........0...sseeeeeee 4,014,586 46 
Losses incurred. ...........sccceceeeeceeees 1,801,244 55 
TMGNED BARB. cccccccccccccccegccccccecococcs 1,495,899 64 


..Concerning the New Jersey Mutual 
Life Insurance (‘ompany a Herald writer 
says: ‘‘It is now more than two years since 
we have seen one cent from that source, 
and he (the receiver) certainly could pay a 
small dividend, if disposed. I understand 
he was successful in two lawsuits pending 
against said Company, whieh must have 
given him some funds; and, in these press- 
ing times, no matter how small, it would 
certainly be very acceptable to me, as well 
asmany other. Please ask Mr. Parker to 
explain this delay, and much oblige a needy 
policyholder.” 





INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED 
REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FURNISHED AT THE 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY OR ANY. OF ITS 

AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. OC. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 
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STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ner Assets, January Ist, 1878........... $45,072,088 87 
RECEIVED IN 1878. 
For premiums........... $6,249,188 84 
For interest and rent... 3,141,429 50 
Balance profit and loss. 20,861 06 
——_———_ 9, 4290, 424 0 


DISBURSED IN 1878, 
To POLICYHOLDERS ; 


For claims by death 
and matured endow- 
ments .... ..$3,407,503 28 

Surplus returned to 
Policyholdes,2,346,187 71 

Lapsed and surren- 

dered policies,1,550,0387 10 


$7,812,768 08 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions to 
Agents . $847,688 18 
Salaries of officers, 
clerks, and all 
others employed 
on salary..... 88,712 24 





LA CAISSE 


OF PARIS. t FRANCE.” 
FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 


LOUIS pr COMEAU, of ) Rham & Co, 
Cc COUDERT, Jr., of 


as SPHEA i cesineemiayeranoe & 8 


wanee ATMO eee ee vor 


1879. 


. OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, 81,250,000 OO. 


Assets, = 


$3,358,687 84. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1879. 
ASSET 8. 


Cash on hand, in bank, and cash items.. 


Cash in hands of agents and in course of ‘transmission. 


Rents and accrued interest 
Real estate unencumbered 
Loans on bond and mortgage (first lien) 
Bank stock, Hartford, market value 


« New York, — «axdghnabens 
oe Boston, i. sadandeacwauie 
” Albany and Montreal, — nes 
Railroad stocks, 
State, city, and railroad bonds, ae 
United States bonds, “ 


SUMMARY. 


Ge Cn cncccer eck cceccqeseacsecscecesks 
RESERVE FOR REINSURANCE........ guatunuadaes 


ALL OUTSTANDING CLAIMS 


G. F. BISSELL, Manager. 


C. C. DANA, Superintendent Adjustments. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT~—San Francisco. 
A. P. FLINT, Manager. 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States. 


J. H. LEIGHTON, J. B. CHAFFEE, THOMAS TURNBULL. 
WM. J. WHALING, Southern States. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


eee ee ee eee ee eee Ce Tee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
eee ee eee eee eee eer er 
eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee es 
eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee SY 
eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
Ter eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
eee rere er ereesers eres ereseses 
eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee ee ee eee eee * 


eee eeee OOO ee wee ee mnaerene 


wee e rem area erereee 


NET SURPLUS OVER ALL............-.000: 
Agencies in all prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
LOSSES PAID........... 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT—Chicago, Ill. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ey 


weeeee oe Poem teeter eeeeee 


mn One $23,000,000 00. 


$275,107 67 
240,076 70 
52,171 30 
614,175 60 
759,116 57 


COP O meme reenter eee eeee 





$3,358,687 84 


$1,250,000 00 
1,060,424 76 
186,706 99 
861,556 00 


P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 








Mead 


Qi cicecacees 11,908 86 
Printing, stationery, 

advertising, post- 

age, exchange, 

BOpecrecvccoce 170,651 56 


618,905 84 
885,052 10 


TAMED. oc cccccccccecccces os F 
8,267,825 58 


BaLANck Net Assets, Dac. 31st, 1878.... $46,225,182 44 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 
Loans upon real estate, firat Hen......... $26,383,988 26 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 
Premium notes on policies in force...... 


80,455 28 
4,720,585 17 
Coat of real estate owned by the Company 7,515,066 18 








Cost of United States registered bonds.. 2,068,764 3¢ 
Coat of state bonds.................0..005. 723,400 00 
CanS GE HEF WEB. . ccccccccciccccccscdocse 1,988,720 00 
Cost of other DOndB.............6eceeeeeeee 500,000 00 
Coat of bank stock. .......0.sssecseeseecces 76,205 00 
Cost of railroad stook,........c0ees-seecee 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest........ ......5... 1,231,548 A 
Cash in Company’s Office..............+... 6,119 AS 
Balance due from agents, secured,....... 54,200 8h 
ic kecccccccdccdsecdssccsccccs 5,176 57 
$46,225,182 44 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due. ..$1,751,808 46 
Rents accrued ............... 16,541 20 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............ 147,668 11 
Net premiums in course of 
Collection ............ NONE. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 87,928 04 
—— 1,058,945 90 
Gross Assxts, December 81st, 1878....... $48,170,128 84 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net, assuming 4 per 
cent. interest ............. $48,131,708 00 
All other liabilities ......... 1,648,348 50 
——— 144,775.06) 
SuRPLUS, December Slst, 1878 ............ $3,404,078 75 
Ratio of expense of management to re 
Gdlpts 1M 1D. ......cccccceccecodevcccscesss 6.57 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. Sist, 1878, 64,979, 
insuring .........+++ Poccccccvccesccccccceess $170,319,1%4 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 
PHILIP 8S. MILLER, 


194 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for New York City, New 





J. 0. BROWNE, Secretary 


Jerseys and Leng Island. 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Statement gape wd THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


January 1st, 1879. 





Net Assets, January Ist, 1878............ $10,680,104 06 
Received in 1878. 
For premiums.............. $1,300,617 47 
For interest and rents..... 668,323 90 
—_—_ 1,077,041 87 
$12,667,136 33 
Disbursed in 1878. 
To POLICYHOLDERS : 
For claims by 
death and ma 
tured endow 
eS eS $836,192 77 
Dividends to 
policyholders 242,841 83 
For ceased and 
surrend 
policies....... 635,544 we 
Totes id to policy hold- 
= 90006000 nebsneeene $1, yy 579 50 
Taxes. ERS SR 2,615 08 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions 
and other com- 
pe mestion to 
emp amen 658 88 
Mellicel examia- 
ers’ fees....... 6,820 84 
Office expenses, 
printing, a = 
vertising, pos 
age, exc “4 
and all other 
e@xpenses...... 100,702 70 
——————_ 49,766 62 
Balance of profit and loss 
account, including costs 
of foreclosure............. 106,062 20 
——-———- $2,133,028 78 
Balance net assets, Jan. ist, 1879....... $10,534,112 60 


Schedule of Assets. 
Loans on first mortg: ons real estate.. §6, oe 
Loans secured by col later 
Bills receivable...........-+-.++:++ . 
Premium notes on ay’ in force . 
Real estate owned by the jomaeny. oepen 
U. 8. and other stocks and bonds 
Cash on hand and in 
Balance due from agents 















ADD: 





Interest accrued anddue.. §258,068 16 
Premiums in course of col- 
PE ncecnncencnsegseence 8,826 51 
Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums..... 55,484 74 
—_———  6816,870 41 
Gross assets January ist, 1870........... $10,850,002 01 
Liabilities. 
Reserve on y~y> » 
force at four per 
interest, Conn. | ty $10, 112,796 00 
= by death outstand 
TEER OEIC OR 205,878 70 
pret ma. paid in advance... 62,161 06 
Loading on outstanding 
and deferred premiums. 11,762 26 
Contingent reserve on pol 
te nes iable to be surren 
LER 88,796 00 
Spec “tal Reserve............ 50,000 00 
$10,590,880 00 
Surplus at 4 per cent., Conn. and 
SE INL, ‘onbnsecchasevenscaac $320,112 01 
Surplus at wed 4 cent., New York 
standard... .- $1,010,699 01 


4. C. ‘GOODMAN, President. 
J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
__J. M. HOLCOMBE, Seoretary. 


CONTINENT AL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business wider the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—_—o—- 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Continental“ Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Breoklyn. 
icant 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..$3,327,771 74 
a 1,000,000 00 
i is iint stekonscccciatecues 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
Pncktenecsnssssscaccanecsenee 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bonds at monies value..$1,064,250 00 


State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 840.074 50 
ST. ois etukbesbhapaeinhdeses ind 160,703 08 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds. 
SUsbiiccuhdibinsesossesees 289,510 00 
mR (on Real Estate, worth 
OT RELIG ER OE 603,750 00 
Rea Estate, ER buildings in New York 
ins core nuubbhiekeh dh cakaenh 690,000 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
Nagas cnenseccesoocsecdoostcoeete 142,084 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 85,809 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cone Sieve cnccccsacescss $400,000 
Melnewance and all Lia- . - 
DES. 0055 ese eves evened 785 16 
ea iabbinnai 670°212 88 
$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Wa. G. Caowmit, Seco. Joun L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Sec. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Bist of December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
fos lst January to 8lst December, 


 _ eee ee $4,000,309 47 
Premiums on policies not marked off lst 
January, 1 





pesconceconecosenessseseees 1,848,607 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5. 858, 006 

No Policies have been issued uponLife 
Risks; nor 2 Fire disconnected 

with Marine 

Pret to marked off from 1st January, 

to 31st December, 1878..........+ 4,186,024 92 

Losses ee during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,060 58 


The ) Songmny has the rete 


Oe cE City, Denk aad otbor Brooke * @10,086, 
I NT Tn es Bo 
ee and Claims due the Com- £39,004 90 


— 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. , 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

SHANE DENN EDMOND u RLIES, 
lewie ctr JOHN BULNG) v: seamen 
CHARLES H. RT ery, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 

LOW Cc H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. RO} Esttanr, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, E FO 
WM. STURGIS, CHAU RORY, 

LPH LEMOYNE, LE 
JOSIAH 0. Low, Y 
THOMAS F. YO ' SbINGTON, 
JOHN D. WiLLinit & WERE : 
Cates & Seebiere, FIELD 


J. D, JONES, comes 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Lift Insurance Compauy 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT 


for the Year ending Dec. 81st, 1877. 
Total INCOME.,..........eceeeereeeeseeeee es G2,868,282 OO 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 

Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 








etc.. «ee. 487,100 26 
Total Cash ‘Assets, at as per Insurance Com- 

MAATIONET'S TOOTS... .cccccccccccccccccvce 14,466,020 58 
Total Surplus, do, do, do, do, 1,621,078 68 
New Policies [ B. .ccocccccccocccocccocoses 1,871 
Terminated................s000- posvsecosceseoess 1,665 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretar 
G. McKOWN, Assistant Secretary 


W. 0. WRIGHT, W.@.) ay; 
JOHN HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$8,400,000 c ay i | 8; 
$4,900,000 "°bonoyretiers;® °° 


$1,700,000 Ussithies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE ri. RATES OF THIS 


HENRY STOKES, Presiwenr. 





0. ¥. WEMPLM, stent. 8. N. STEBBINS, 
J. L, HALSEY, time | 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.............eceee+++-$6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—@5,725,566 78 

Interest received and accrued............ cece cocceceee 2,204,500 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..........++++2 815,895 35—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

CHOMS £0 GBIMIO 0.0.00 cccccccccccccceccecccccecccccccece seNbinetiecces 678,051 74 
Life annhities and reinsurances...........0eeeeseseeee ecccessccecee 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ Gaens 
Profit and loss account. .cccocccscccccccccccecccccccccccccceccccecs 


ASSETS. 


8,568 98 — $5,918,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York “a and other stocks (market 

Value G15,415,105 84)... .ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccsccce - 14,791,267 72 
Real estate............ Slain sad Jad pee bwatscd be apiedes secs +0 sons 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company . 
as additional collateral security).........c.e.ceeeeceeeceeeenees 14,864,158 43 


*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)....... ails <calere geieeaieaaials,2 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies,due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879.,......... eamdaened> Devgiais meisrsigieae 379,889 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


in liabilities).......... error re ee 146,834 75 
Agente’ balasces, ........ccccsccrecccvccccccccccccs Sdcccpeoveccers 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, a) ORE ree 806,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities over COst............0-ee00e eee 628,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.............cccccceeeees $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January let, 1879............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............ cece cece cece ee eeeee 180,993 89 
Matured endowments, due and unpald................ceeeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium..........seeeeeeeeececeecenes .-. 82,869,833 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............sseeeeeceeeeees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CONE. .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Sew York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $6,900,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available op 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144, 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1876, $2,400,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1879, $2,811,436, 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, i. B. CLAFLIN, ~ 

CHAS. WRIGHT, 3D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

iii nameless 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

HENRY TUCE, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
ac PR rs MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
= WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

Vice-President and Actuary. 
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PLOD. 
BY THE REV ALFRED J. HOUGH, 


OF the wise and holy Maker, of the good and 
gracious God, 

Men can ask few higher blessings than the 
power and grit to plod. 

Showy gift may be attractive, glibly talk of 
“ going to do’’; 

But it takes the solid lifting of old Plod to 
*¢ put her through.”’ 

He is mightier than all genius, greatc: than all 
boasted skill, 

Having for his inspiration an indomitable will. 

Genius is a passing meteor; Plod, a never-set- 
ting sun; 

Where all else hath failed and fainted, Plod has 
just gone in and won. 

He hath reared the mighty cities, with a 
strength God-like, sublime ; - 

Made a highway for the nations through th 
ancient hills of time. 

He hath made the lightning serve him, counted 
stars and measured space ; 

Wealth and genius fairly beaten in the middle 
of life’s race. 

Hard to rouse and slow to action; but, when 
Plod once says ‘I will,”’ 

He is just as sure to do it as the lightning is to 
kill. 

He was busy at the building of the pyramids of 
old, : 

And, though kings sought deathless mention, 
*tis of Plod their tale is told 

Never yet hath wond’ring pilgrim ‘neath their 
gloomy shadows trod 

Without feeling and believing the omnipotence 
of Plod! 

He hath yet beheld no mountain where his flag 
he dared not plant, 

Just because he didn’t whimper and sit down 
and say “I can’t.” 





In the sober days of plodding, thirty, forty 
years ago, 

We had more of solid progress, less of tinsel 
and of show. 

Our old mothers taught their daughters how to 
scrub, sew, churn, and bake ; 

How to take aturn in haying, on the load or 
at the rake ; 

Milk and drive the cows to pasture, catch and 
harness up old Bill; 

Crack the whip and take the produce to the 
market or the mill. 

Never smarter, wittier lasses traded at the coun- 
try store ; 

And they more than matched the saucy, simvoth- 
tongued pedlars at the door. 

Handsomer they were and nobler, in the neat 
and simple dress, 

Than the modern lady, strutting in « ruffled 
wilderness. 

They would rather go to meeting, sitting, with 
a happy smile, 

In the old pung, racked and broken, than to go 
in debt for style. 

Not a dollar would they squander, not au extra 
ribbon get, 

Till the parlor had been furnished and the farm 
was out of debt. 

They’d have seorned the thought of sitting, 
dressed in frills and boughten curls, 

While the house was run to ruin by a pack of 
hired girls; 

Or, to be accomplished ladies, make an organ 
squeal and moan, 

While their mothers, late and early, worked 
their fingers to the bone. 

Yet, with all this sober plodding, Nature had 
no richer charms 

Than she gave the happy maidens on the grand 
New England farms. 

But this age of great inventions, deeper 
thought, and clearer light 

Has produced a patent Lady, and Dame 
Fashion holds the right. 


Not content with sober plodding, tired of loaf- 
ing and unrest, 

All the boys are taking tickets for the prairies 
of the West; 

And they need but small persuasion to pull up 
their stakes and go 

To where Nature yields a harvest if she’s 
tickled with a hoe. 

But I’ve somehow got the notion that a lad, 
with prospects fair, 

Failing in New England valleys is a failure 
anywhere. 

He may have the mildest climate, he may have 
the richest sod, 

But it just amounts to nothing if he hasn’t got 
the plod! 

It may be the age is giving birth to more en- 
lightened views, 

But it doesn’t do to farm it in a pair of patent 
shoes. 

And it simply stands. to reason that a man 
can’t till his ground 

If one half the time he’s loafing and the 
other—riding round. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


nud Od, Barns well shingled, thriving cattle, stoneless | his fright. For no onecould have remained | a thousand, yes, more than a thousand 
Houng acres, rich and broad, 


Come from nothing else, believe me, but the 
steady, sober plod! 


Plod can bring back for this nation solid 
wealth to field and mart, 

Lay a cool hand on the throbbings of her wildly 
restless heart, 

Cleanse her Senate, raise her people, make 
them great as they are free, 


‘Lead her on, with thoughtful courage, to her 


glorious destiny. 
Waits River Junction, Vr. 





CANELLO’S FROLIC. 





BY LAURA SANFORD. 


Next to ‘‘Blind Man’s Buff” there is 
hardly a game that makes so much fun as 
‘Hide and Seek.” 

Sometimes, however, it happens that the 
hiders hide away so deep that it is too long 
for their pleasure before the seekers ‘‘ find 
them out.” They grow rather tired of being 
hid. 

This happened one day to Francine and 
her cousin, Albemarle. They made a hid- 
ing-place for themselves upon the broad 
top shelf of a dim cedar closct, where 
Mamma’s Sunday dresses and grand-occa- 
sion costumes were hung. And here they 
stayed a long time. They ‘‘ whooped” 
once or twice; but no one seemed to hear. 
Albemarle grew so tired that he said: 
‘Let us give up.” But Francine was a real 
girl, and she said: ‘‘ Not yet.” 

‘‘Once I heard a story,” said Francine, 
by way of amusing Albemarle, ‘‘of a lady 
who was playing ‘Hide and Seek’ upon 
her wedding-day; and she jumped into a 
great mahogany chest, and the lid came 
down and locked of itself. When the 
seeker went by, she heard his step, and she 
thought: ‘ Now I must be as still as death.’ 
So he did not look. But afterward the time 
grew long and she was tired. §Soshe cried 
and cried; but nobody heard. She stayed 
and stayed, and she could not push up the 
lid. And she cried and screamed and 
kicked. But no use; nobody heard. The 
bridegroom went off; the people went off; 
and by and by, when they came back, a 
hundred years afterward, and by accident 
opened the chest, there was the beautiful 
lace veil—like Aunt Charlotte’s, you know, 
Marlie—and there was the wedding-gown, 
and the bouquet-holder, and the gold ring, 
and nothing else but bones! The lady was 
dead—dead as she could be. She had been 
dead fifty years. Albemarle, why are you 
so restless?” 

The boy stirred uneasily on the shelf. 
‘*Come, Francine,” he whispered; ‘‘let us 
whoop as loud as we can and give up.” 

“‘Oh! no,” said Francine. ‘Be still a 
little longer. I'll try to think of something 
else to amuse you. Doesn’t it comfort you, 
dear, to have me tell you stories?” 

“No!” said Albemarle, frankly. 
doesn't comfort me a bit.” 

‘‘Hush!” whispered Francine, grasping 
her cousin’s hand and speaking in a per-, 
fectly changed voice—a voice of trouble and 
alarm. ‘‘Hush! Didn’t your hear some 
one breathe, or move, or—oh! Albemarle!” 
Francine was trembling and Albemarle was 
cold as a stone with fright, 

‘‘Don't be alarmed, dear children,” said a 
little voice, clear and fine, like the sweetest 
flute. ‘‘ Keep perfectly still, and I'll strike 
alight.” 

Perfectly still the children kept. 

A twinkling ray flashed across the dim 
shelf. It shone from a dark lantern thrown 
suddenly open to show its spark of light. 
The lantern was about as big as a pigeon’s 
egg, and quite black, excepting the oval 
glass glittering now with the clear flame of 
a burning wick. The flame revealed not 
only the lantern, but the figure of the 
fairy who held the lantern The fairy was 
a fireman—a miniature fireman, not taller 
than the length of a man’s hand; but in 
form and in clothes wonderfully complete. 
He wore high boots, and ared shirt, and a 
helmet-like cap. He held the lantern in his 
left hand, and with his right he threw 
kisses to Francine, as he stood looking at 
her with the friendliest possible little face. 

“‘Oh!” said Francine, with a sigh of re- 
lief, ‘‘ ABbemiarle, if is a fairy. Don’t,be 
scared. Do speak. ‘Tell me, Marlie, are 
you dead?” 

“No,” said Albemarle, recovering from 


It 








frightened whose visitor should appear in 
such a cunning shape as this perfect little 
fireman, who looked as if he had just 
jumped off from some toy engine or toy 
hose-cart, quite fresh and not fatigued by 
any hot work. 

‘« What is your name, fairy?” asked Fran- 
cine. 

“‘Canello,” answered the tiny fireman, in 
his magical, flute-like voice. ‘‘ Children,” 
he said, ‘‘if you don’t feel afraid to go with 
me, I'll show you a wonderful game of 
‘ Hide and Seek.’” 

‘I’m not afraid,” said Albemarle, who, 
in comparison with this tiny fellow, felt 
himself a brave boy at once. He squeezed 
his cousin’s hand. ‘‘ Let us go, Francine.” 
And he said low in her ear: ‘‘ He is sucha 
mite, he couldn’t hurt us, if he tried. 
Come. I'll take care of you, Francine.” 

Francine took no notice of Marlie’s brave 
speech. She said directly to the fairy’s 
self: ‘‘Canello, we will go with you wher- 
ever you Wish.” 

In a moment they found themselves in a 
forest—a strange forest of trees, shaped like 
no trees growing at this day upon the earth. 
Under the trees were mounds of flowers— 
strange flowers. Not a daisy, or a sprig of 
mint,.or thyme, or any of the wild plants 
Francine knew by heart; but savage flowers, 
splendid in color and ragged or leaf-like in 
shape. A number of fairies were seated on 
one of these mounds, under the strangest of 
the great trees. They were eating queer 
little seeds and fruit. 

It was some great feast-day, or a royal 
pic-nic, at least. The fairies were in full 
dress; that is, they each had a scarf of flow- 
ers around the waist, and on the head a 
wreath of flowers, brightest orange color 
and red, tied up in the shape of pointed 
flames. 

One fairy was a prince; but the only dif- 
ference between him and the rest was that 
his place on the mound had a cushion made 
of moss and he wore pink gloves. Every 
time the other fairies ate a seed or a fruit 
they put one of the same kind on his dish. 


After the feast, the fairies danced. Have 
you ever seen a fairy dance? It is some- 
thing like the sailing and whirling of swal- 
lows iu the summer dusk, only more bril 
liant and swift. 

The wood where they danced was planted 
along the edge of @ precipice, tremendously 
dark and deep; and every now and then a 
fairy would go dancing over the dizzy edge. 
The Prince went close to the brink, and, 
looking downward, cried, with a laugh: 
‘Oh, how I love such a dangerous place!” 

They danced till a ruby bell in a fairy 
tower on the edge of the precipice rang the 
hour—once, twice; then they stopped. 

The Prince said: ‘Let us play ‘ Hide 
and Seek.’” And all the fairies clapped 
their little hands and shouted: ‘‘Oh! yes. 
Oh! yes.” 

‘* Now,” said Canello, in an excited voice, 
to the children, ‘‘ now is our time. We 
must follow the Prince. Quick!” 

Upspread the pretty heart-shaped wings 
from the shoulders of the fairies, and 
through the greenwood glades they sped, 
Canello and the children after them, as for 
dear life. 

A thick cloud, like the heaviest rain- 
cloud, frowning and black, and chilling the 
air with a cold breath, spread around the 
path, and hid the sky and the dangerous 
brink and the mouth of the deep precipice. 

Francine and Albemarle clung to each 
other tight. All they could see in the dark- 
ness was the glowing in Canello’s lantern of 
the starry lamp. 

When the wild mist cleared away, they 
were in an immense vault. All was black 
as ink, excepting where the light of Canello’s 
lantern flared out; and then the children 
could see arches and shelves and deep re- 
cesses, where the fairies were hiding them- 
selves in their magical game of ‘‘ Hide and 
Seek.” As Canello kept swinging his lan- 
tern to and fro, Francine and Albemarle 
could see the rosy, roguish faces of the 
little fairies peeping from the black niches 
of the rock, Then Canello shut fast his 
lamp, and everything again was black as 
ink. 

“‘Now, dear children,” said the fairy, 
“shut your eyes and go to sleep. You will 
sleep only a few moments; and when you 
awake the. fairies will have been hidden a 
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years!” 

He waved his hand across the children’s 
foreheads, and they fell asleep. Then he 
called to them: ‘‘ Now Francine, now Albe- 
marle, awake!” They stood up straight, 
and rubbed their eyes and looked about, 
and found that a great change had taken 
place. 

They were still in the immense vault; but 
the fairies were nowhere to be seen. Only 
from the dark niches where their rosy, 
roguish faces had peeped out the blackness 
shone and glittered like sparkling jet. 
Everywhere close by these glistening places 
men were busy at work with pickaxes, 
breaking out bits of the glittering rock. 
They were lying on their backs or on their 
sides, or kneeling, or standing ereet, just as 
they could work best; and every man had a 
lamp fastened on his cap, to throw light 
upon his work. 

These men were quite different from 
fairies. They were big and grim; but 
those that Francine looked at had kind 
faces. She was not afraid. So she said to 
one of them: ‘‘ Will you please tell me, sir, 
where I am?” 

The man smiled pleasantly, and said (sur- 
prised to see this little girl and her cousin, 
Albemarle, who, although he looked rather 
scared, still had his protecting arm around 
Francine’s waist): ‘‘ You are in a coal-mine, 
Miss.” 

He was very good-natured, and showed 
the children how the coal was picked from 
the underground caverns and sent up into 
the clear daylight above. He pointed out to 
them the small cars, filled with coals and 
pushed along narrow tracks; and a great 
basket, that was let down and pulled up 
through a hole inthe ground to the sunny 
world above. 

‘But, oh! dear miner,” said Francine, 
whose heart was touched with pity at this 
hard work, with no blue sky and green field 
or gay streets to cheer it, ‘‘don’t you hate 
to be in this dreary place?” 


‘Well, no, Miss,” said the miner. ‘I 
doesn't hate it, Miss. I rather likes it, take 
it at its best. We has to work, an’ we don’t 
freeze ’un day and burn the next, like some 
writched folks. Our air is even; no hurry- 
kins, no nor’easters, no snow-squalls, The 
king in his countin’-room, countin’ out his 
money, and the queen in her kitchin’, eatin’ 
bread and honey, couldn’t have their air 
evener than we has ours, Miss.” He spoke 
with content. 

“Good-bye, dear miner,” said Francine, 
shaking bands, Albemarle too shook 
hands with the big, grim man, whom he 
liked very much; and then both the children 
jumped into a basket, and were drawn up 
by strong ropes through the hole in the 
ground, out of the dark cave into the bright, 
plexsant world above. 

The moment they sprang out of the bas- 
ket and stood upon the firm earth, there 
was Canello, waiting for them, and looking, 
in the daylight, as pale as a wreath of 
smoke.” 

“Go straight home, like good children,” 
said the fairy; ‘‘and I will come and take 
supper with you to-night.” 

In less than a second, so it seemed to the 
children, in their enchanted state, it was 
evening, and they were in their nursery, 
warming their feet before a bright fire that 
burned in the grate; and Nurse was spread- 
ing the table for supper with two plates and 
two bowls and two spoons on a snow-white 
cloth. i 

“Spread the table for three, please, 
Nurse,” said Francine. ‘‘ We are going to 
have company to-night.” 

‘Put on the doll’s plate and cup and sau- 
cer, please, Nurse, and let us have Baby’s 
high-chair,” said Albemarle, with a know- 
ing look at Francine; ‘‘for it is a very little 
bit of company that we expect.” 

Nurse did as she was bid; and when she 
had brought the pitcher of cream, and slices 
of brown bread and butter, with a ewer of 
maple molasses and a dish of round hearts, 
made with honey, she left the children to 
themselves; and did not notice Canello, 
who already, in his bright new fireman’s 
clothes, had taken his place in the baby- 
chair. 

Canello’s helmet-like cap was laid aside, 
and beautiful little rings of black curls lay 
on his forehead, which was so clear and 
pure that no white lily could have been 
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more fair. Francine gave him a honey- hearth. Going as Santa Claus goes, after 


cake, and Albemarle gave him some cream, 
Nurse did not seem to see bim at all, per- 
haps because she did not have her spectacles 
on; or perhaps because fairies are not eas- 
ily seen by the light of a kerosene lamp. 
But the children had a good view of their 
cuest; for the firelight shone directly upon 
his friendly little face, and on his hand 
shaped perfectly, strong and firm asa fire- 
man’s should be, but no longer than an inch, 
upon which, before he tasted a morsel of 
cake or drank a drop of cream, he threw a 
number of kisses to Francine. 

The supper passed off delightfully. It 
as Mamma said of her big parties, ‘a 
success”; and before Nurse came to clear 
the table there was time for a good talk. 

‘“ Children,” said Canello, at last, ‘1 will 
a toast.” 
the children knew 
meant, Albemarle had been but- 
toned in his white flannel best suit, and 
Francine had been tied with a wonderful 
sash, more than once in their lives, to go 
down to dessert and taste nuts and raisins 
and white grapes with the papa and mamma 
and uncle and sunt; and they had heard, 
with very good ears, the grown folks’ after- 


was, 


propose 
Now, what a toast 


because 


dinuer remarks, 

‘‘ And this,” ‘is the toast, 
You will not appreciate it dear chil- 
iren; but learn it by heart, and some day 
Memory, who is a capital hider and seeker, 
will just at the right minute give it back.” 


said Canello, 
how, 


Canello stood up on the step of the baby- 
chair and flourished the doll’s cup above his 
head very gracefully, as he gave the toast: 

‘The circle of Eternal Change, which is 
the life of Nature.” 

The children stared, somewhat confused 
by these grand words. But they drank off 
their cream in good style; and Canello 
touched his cup with his lips, and then said, 
in that exquisite flute-like voice in which 
only a fairy can speak: 

‘‘Children, look! Look at the burning 
coals in your nursery grate! Do you see the 
colors—blue, green, orange, red—that as- 
cend and fade away up the chimney in thin 
These are the colors of the flowers 
that the fairies wore at their feast, their 
royal picnie in the old, old wood, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years ago. They 
hid that day, you know, in the caverns of 
the earth, in their enchanting game of ‘ Hide 
and Seek.’ It 
any one heard them 
and by the seeker cine 


smoke? 


before 
But by 
and found them 
And now there they go again, up the 
chimney, as Santa Claus goes on Christmas 
Eve! There they go—the bright, merry, 
laughing elves—to another game of ‘ Hide 
and Seek.’ Where they will be seen next 
nobody knows; but somewhere, swe. Even 
those who lie down and sleep in the ashes 
—those red and white ashes that you see 
there, Francine and Albemarle, under the 
grate—are hidden, not lst. They will be 
found some day. The seeker will come 
along and take them out of their hiding- 
place. But where we will see them next 
nobody knows. Not even me!” said Canello. 
‘Perhaps the lovely colors, found by the 
sunlight, will come up next in the fields—in 
the flowers of the fields; or in the violets, 
and the crocuses, and the red-and-white tu- 
lips, and the blue hyacinths, that lift their 
summer flames along the garden-walk.” 

Canello stopped talking, out of breath, 
He turned so pale for an instant, Francine 
thought he was going to faint. She poured 
some cream int» the doll’s cup, and pressed 
it gently to his lips. But no, he was not 
faint. He smiled at herand at Albemarle 
very lovingly, and said he must go home. 
And Francine helped him, with as delicate a 
touch, as her fingers, clumsy in comparison 
with his, could use, to put on his helmet- 
like cap. 

‘‘Good-bye, darling friends. Good-bye, 
and don’t forget Canello,” he said. ‘You 
live in a remarkable world. No fairyland 
is more wonderful than your wonderful 
planet of earth. I give you my kisses, sweet 
Francine. I shake hands with you in friend- 
ship, Albemarle. I have had a delightful 
supper. I have enjoyed the warm, splendid 
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out. 
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he has filled the stockings on Christmas 
Eve. Good-night, Francine and Albemarle. 


” 


Good-night! 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


THE initials and fl).als spell the names of two 
beautiful countries of Furope. 

1. A neck, or narrow strip of land. 2. A 
toy. 3. The name of one of Verdi’s operas. 4. 
A precious stone. 5. A story told bya sailor. 

L. E. L. 
OENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

1. Found on the seashore, 2. Traffic. 3. 
An overseer of commerce in China, 4. Large 
in bulk or dimensions. 5. A kind of tea. 6, 
The vapor of water. 7. A part of the year. 
8. A spelled number. 9. Regal. 

The words are of one length. The central 
letters read downward and spell the name of 


a cape in the United States. L. E. L. 
CHAIR PUZZLE. 
* * * ** 
pg erg owe 
eo eve "So's 
eae (2 82 4©@ 
* « * * 
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* * 
* * 
The back forms a word-square. 1. A drink. 
2. An occurrence. 8. Fabled spirits. 4. Meet- 


ing. 5. Limit. The right-hand edge of the 
seat, hay cutters for horses; the left-hand edge, 
a gathering ; the word joining the two at the 
bottom, an unseen enemy on a battlefield; 
right-hand leg, a bird; the left-hand leg, a 
vision; back leg, a sword; front round, to go 
in; back round, an insignia. L. R. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. 

1. Take a word of three letters from a word 
signifying to defame, and substitute a word of 
three letters, forming a word which signifies 
one who acts at random. 

2. Take as above from a word signifying to 
glisten, and substitute as above, forming a 
word which signifies a slender-pointed rod, 

8. Take as above from a word signifying a 
sudden shock, and substitute as above, forming 
a word which signifies a staff. 

4. Take as above from a word signifying a 
cultivator, and substitute as above, forming 
a word which signifies a contriver. 

5. Take a word of four letters from the mid- 
dle of a word signifying extension of time or 
length, and substitute a word of four letters, 
forming a word which signifies a solemn declar- 
ation. 

6. Take a word as above, of four letters, from 
a word signifying one who proclaims, and sub- 
stitute as above, forming a word which signi- 
fies one that hinders. 

The word taken from the first is a conjunc- 
tion ; substitute, a tree. 

2. A small vessel ; substitute, a foreign land. 

8. Relating to human skill ; substitute, to aug- 
ment. 

4 An insect; substitute, the name of a fe- 
male. 

5. Pertaining to extension ; substitute, trial. 

6. An individual of a group; substitute, an 
incident. M. B. H. 

BEHEADED WORDS. 

Now you little impulsive child, be careful, or 
you will your invalid with your 
caresses. I advise you to leave your demon- 
strations in that direction, and turn themtoward 
some who is better able to bear them 
and is already envious in looking on. 

Behead me, and I sprinkle ; bebead me again 
andIam the noise of sprinkling; behead me 
again, and lama n @ poison. MorTnHer D, 














ENIGMAS. 
DIOKENS’S CHARACTERS. 


1. 

I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 1, 5, 3 of a woman’s wardrobe. 

My 10, 6, 11, 12, 18 a mark of distinction. 
My 8, 9, 4 a wound. 

My 2, 7, 10 an insect. 





PENDENT. 






. = 
Iam a of 11 letters. 
My 11, 2, 1, 10 a trick. 


My 8, 4, 6 an article of domestic use. 
My 8, 9, 7, 5 to draw out tediously. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 277n. 
En1ams.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Lrygapuctions.—1. Lend-tend. 


2. Lent- 
3 Hurl-hurt. 4. Smile-smite. 5. Slate- 
state. 6. Sleep-steep. 7. Seal-seat. 8. Jelly- 
jetty. 9. Fool-foot. 10, Tool-toot, 11. Duel- 
duet. 12. Bail-bait. 


Enrama.—Pensioners. 
TWO OCORKSOREWS. 


tent. 
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and 
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DIAGONAL, 


Arrogant. 
AMerican. 
TrEatise. 
Ger'lrude. 
FaitHful. 
BetraYer. 
Surpri8e. 
ee 





Dr. ona s Coven Syrup should “a kept in every 
family. A slight cough, if unchecked, is often the 
forerunner of ‘onsumption, — a a timely dose of —_ 
wonderful medicine has rescu rom an early 
grave 
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PA RIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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GEM. WAY & ., Hartford, Conn. 


SYPHER & co. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, 
EXHIBITION, OF ryan 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


AVCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA fr m SEVRES and DRESDEN,” 
with a Large” ction of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway, 
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COX & SONS, vorvor. 
18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
DECORA TIORE: TOR ARR STAD ED CLES 

List of cuaitiidens fg ae 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Uy aa ay ape BROTHERS, Manufacturers, will have 
the name in raised letters on a bottom of thelr 
TMPROVED DOUBLE CHIME STANDA 

top and bottom, and their trade-mark sabes 
on all their Pitchers, Cuspadores. 8, etc., etc. 

Goods warranted. Tra e supplied. 


omnes, "No. 51 61 Murray Street, New York Oley. 
‘The Bliss. Automatic 


Dress Plaiter 
4s the Best and Cheapest. 


I have one of your Plaiters and like 
¢ ye ry much.—Mary J. Root, Green- 


mts called this P. 
rent ons ones at sight. 














One of = Age 
om. with Plaite: 
—Miss C. A. Len gle, M 
Sent hy mall, ostage aaa ‘for $ $i. 
Agus wanted everywhere. Add 
LISS BROS., Pittsfield, og 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 
anne po coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and dipb. 

Shed and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
rope and America, 

he toilet articles made from 
pomade, cold cream, cam: 
are superior to any similar 


TRY THEM. 
25 and 50-cent sizes of all 
SOLD BY ‘ALL DR DR JOISTS. 


FINE WATC H ES. LOWER. 
oun Price-List of American 

Watches,with description and 

po oa of eo 100 vn ‘Ine Gold or Silver 

pe yee for : 

So tome, ay eat how I send 

tches to all parts of the country, 

~~) 0 be fully examined before paying 

y) any'n mone oo Vader ibted Reference 


» Jeweler, 
owark, N. = 
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new one ? 


soil the skirts when wet. 


are several imitations. 





band a box of 


GOLD MEDAL 











firelight exceedingly. Don’t forget Canel- 
lo, and his toast. Don’t forget that I showed 
you a wonderful game of ‘ Hide and Seek.’ 
ood-night! Iam going up the chimney, 
like the fairies of the ancient. forest, and of 
the dark coal-mine, and of the warm home 
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HIGHEST AWARD 


FOR 





MADAM! 


Why do you carry that rusty-looking Traveling 
Bag, when you can make it Jook just as well as a 
And don’t let the children’s boots look 
so rusty and shabby, when an elegant polish 
can be given them by either of these Dressings, 
which you can get at any shoe store. 


In consequence of their great popularity, there 
Be sure and get 


BROW N’S, 
and you will be perfectly satisfied. 


To keep peace in the family, give your hus- 


BROWN’S 
ARMY AND 


BLACKING, 


that he may be on an equal footing. 


= 





It will not 





NAVY 








FORKS, SPOONS. 
Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver. 
WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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§ TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 


other similar journals. 


Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Ilustrations, Given dway for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Anv person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, tr advance. ; 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 


‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never ‘was seen 
béfore in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


BROWNVILLE, NgEB., Feb. 17th, 1879. 
The premium Dictionary came to hand very 
promptly, and exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, especially as to binding and quality 
of paper. Thanks for this addition to the 
many handsome premiums received during the 
twelve or more years we have taken your excel- 
lent paper. How you can afford to give such 
liberal premiums is the mystery — which, of 

course, you are able to solve. 
THOMPSON PAXTON. 


Epinsura, IND., Feb. 22d, 1879. 

I have received by express Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. I am well satisfied. It 
is well bound and good print; all 1 could 
have expected. My family could hardly do 
without Tut INDEPENDENT, You may look for 
about three more subscribers very soon from 
my country-seat, Shelbyville, Ind. 

JACOB MERTZ. 


Erie, Monroe Co., Micu., Feb. 19th, 1879, 
So good a thing as the arrival of the Diction- 
ary from the publishers ought not to pass by 
without acknowledgment. It is every way as 
represented ; a grand work, complete in every 
particular. Accept thanks and wishes for your 
prosperity—as many as leaves in the book. 
EDW’D P. WILLARD. 


DevawakeE, O., Feb. 17th, 1879. 
The Dictionary ordered with three years’ sub- 
scription for INDEPENDENT for myself has been 
received. Cc. H. PAYNE, D.D. 


Union CoLueae, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., 
Feb. 19th, 1879. 


The Dictionary came to hand all safely last 
Monday. L. W. BEATTIE. 








ATCHISON, KANn., Feb. 20th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received in perfect order 
and I am highly pleased with it. How youcan 
afford to give such a valuable premium is more 
than I can understand. While 1 have received 
many premiums from THE INDEPENDENT, some 
of which now adorn my walls, and which al- 
Ways gave me pleasure to receive, yet this I 

regard as the capstone of all. 
GEORGE OLSON. 


BELVIDERE, ILL., Feb. 21st, 1879. 
Tus Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, di- 
rected to me, arrived yesterday, and with the 
greatest pleasure I acknowledge the receipt of 
the same, all in good order. It is a gem for any 
family to possess. Beautifully bound, and in 
all respects just what you advertise it to be. 
J. G. STEVENS. 


Apa, O., Feb. 15th, 1879. 
The Dictionary you sent me as premium on 
THE INDEPENDENT is at hand. I am well pleased 
with it ; also with Tok INDEPENDENT. I would 
recommend both the paper and book to all par- 
ties desiring a pure journal and good authority 
on the English language. 
W. G. STRINGFELLOW. 


MANNSVILLE, N. Y, 
Dictionary received to-day all right, and, inas- 
much as 1 consider Tusk INDEPENDENT worth 
more than subscription price ($3 per year), and, 
in fact, the best pear in the world, the Dic- 
tionary is absolute’ 4/ree. 
ALLEN M. HARDWELL. 


Osweao, Kan., Feb. 20th, 1879. 
Dictionary came to hand last evening, in good 
condition, and gives very good satisfaction in- 
deed. We shall read your paper with pleasure, 
and use the lexicon with profit. 
W. 8. NEWLON, M.D. 





Hartrorp, Kan., Feb. 19th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary has been 
received in good condition. It was received 
several days ago; but this is the first con- 
venient moment 1 have had to acknowledge its 
receipt. Find it, in every particular, as you 
represented. Many thanks. It is well worth 
the money, leaving out of consideration your 
valuable paper. I am well pleased with my 

premium. T. E. WELCH. 


ScoTLAND, Greene Co., IND., 
Feb. 2st, 1879, t 
Worcester’s Dictionary arrived in good ¢on- 
dition yesterday, as a premium for subscription 
to Tug INDEPENDENT. A magnificent gift, with 
a splendid journal. Many thanks, 
Rev. JAMES INGLES. 


CHAPINVILLE, Cr., Feb. 20th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received in good order. I 
subscribe to the many testimonials in its favor, 
and shall prize it, as I do Tuk INDEPENDENT, 


which is well worth the subscription alone. 
R. SAGE. 


Ricumonp, IND., Feb. 24th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary was received 
Saturday. It is in good condition and I 
am well pleased with it. I think I have made 
a goud investment. W. H. ROSS. 


La, N. Y., Feb. 17th, 1879. 
The paper and Dictionary received all right. 
“How can they afford it?’ is the common ex- 
pression of those who see it. 
H. C. GILBERT. 


BrapForpD, Pa., Feb. 24th, 1879. 

I received your generous gift (the Dictionary) 
this morning. Please accept my! thanks for the 
same, J. D. MANDEVILLE. 

Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 18th, 1879, 

The Dictionary promised has arrived safely, 
and is just as represented in your advertise- 
ments, J. W. PARKER. 


REV. JOSE:PE COOK'S NEW BOOES, 


“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND ‘“ MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JoserH Coox’s six remarkable volumes, 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. 


entitled ‘‘ Biotocy,’’ ‘‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘‘ORTHODOXY,”’ ‘‘CONSCIENCE,”’ “ HEREDITY 
They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


B 


” and “ Marriage,’’ embody, in a revised and 
oston, 


(Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tux INDEPENDENT: for two 


years, and two volumes, 
ter We 


postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 








THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. 


Look at this offer ! 


Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 


or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘Hk INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or an 
votqunes, patumee. to any one subscriber who remite 


e Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


.00 for three years in advance. 


8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 
10, Barnaby Rudge, an 
11. Oliver Twist, 

506 pages. 


¢. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 


Hard Times. 570 _ 
Pictures from Italy, an merican Notes. 15. The Myste 
gland, 


_ 


Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
3. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 


576 pages. 


14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


356 pages. 


ay of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
aster Humphrey’s Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


gr TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Wy 


Any one of the Magnificent *@ Steel Engravings, -©9 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the 


penter), most faithful and exact po 


ublished. It has a historic interest 
est living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 


ts of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed 


of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


find a place in every home in the country. 


a a oy OF THE UNITED STATES.” 
itchie. 
rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 


Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


“ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” 
“ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.”’ 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” 


Fine Steel 4g ng: 
Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND 





Fine Steel Engraving. 
Fine Steel Saee 


By Ritchie. 
By 


Ritchie. 
'y Ritchie. 
SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustratiug the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight {nto his ‘inner life’? than can be found elsewhere, and is 


together one of the most fascinating, instructiv 


This really wonderful book (the oop 
YVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OL 
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e, and useful books of the kind ever published. 
which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 
$3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. ; 
excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make thie department 
more valuable to those of our Subsoribers who are 
specially interested. 


THOROUGHBRED SEEDS. 


BY ALEXANDER HYDE. 





WE are reminded by the reception of the an- 
nual catalogues of seed-dealers that seed-time 
is fast approaching. The earth may still be 
covered in many places with its white overcoat ; 
but the hot-bed, garden, and field will soon be 
calling for seeds, and it is better to be prepared 
for the emergency. A week’s delay in sowing 
may damage the value of the crop some thirty, 
some sixty per cent. Besides, if the order is 
sent in early, we are more sure of getting 
choice seed. If deferred till the last moment, 
the best lots may be exhausted, or the dealer, 
being hurried, may not give his personal atten- 
tion to the order. The prompt, energetic farm- 
er always takes time by the forelock in all his 
preparations for the spring campaign, just asa 
manufacturer begins in autumn the preparation 
of his goods for the spring market. 

A more important point in this seed business 
is to secure pure, thoroughbred seed. As in 
stock-raising success depends upon heredita- 
ry, constitutional tendencies and skillful man- 
agement, so in crop-raising the results depend 
upon purity of seed and skillful culture, and 
much more upon the former than farmers have 
been wont to think. There is scarcely a breed- 
erto be found nowadays 60 stupid as not to 
acknowledge the influence of heredity upon 
the character of his flocks and herds. All 
consider the selection of thoroughbred sires 
and dams as the pivotal point on which 
the improvement of their stock depends; 
but are slow to comprehend that the same 
law of heridity extends to vegetables, indeed, 
was impressed upon the animal and veget- 
able kingdoms alike at the time of creation. 
When the Creator said: ‘‘ Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind,” healso 
said: “Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself.” In 
spite of these enactments, written as plainly in 
the Book of Nature asin the Book of Grace, 
men have been slow to comprehend them, or, at 
least, to practice upon the hereditary principle. 
Even in propagating the human family, the 
mating is mainly a matter of fancy and money, 
rather than of improving the race. How 
many families have degenerated just for the 
want of attention to the thoroughbred prin- 
ciple upon which the best breeders of stock 
practice. It is painful to consider how the 
“F. Fs.”’"—not only of Virginia, but of the 
world—have run out in a few generations, 
simply because the propagation has not been in 
consonance with the law that “creature and 
herb” produce after their kind. Our nation has 
recently celebrated its first centennial annivers- 
ary, but within this short period of a hundred 
years the names of the great statesmen (that 
of Adams excepted) who founded the Republic 
are not now prominent. 

If such ignorance and carelessness are mani- 
fest in the propagation of “ the living creature,” 
much more in “ the herb and fruit-tree, yielding 
seed and producing fruit after their kind.” We 
can well remember when the business of seed- 
growing for market in this country was mostly 
monopolized by the Shakers, and when it 
was the custom of farmers to set out 
in the spring the refuse cabbages, turnips, 
onions, etc., producing a supply of seed 
for the garden and farm. Little attention 
was paid to the selection of choice specimens 
for this purpose. As the cabbages were used 
during the winter, the stumps were left in the 
cellar, and these were the reliance for the 
growth of sprouts for greens and seeds the fol- 
lowing season. That degeneracy should result 
from such want of discrimination is not won- 
derful. The common complaint was that cab- 
bages would not head uniformly, no matter 
how good the culture might be. Here and 
there in the garden (few were then raised in 
the field) would be a model cabbage; but the 
majority were long-shanked, small-headed, 
flabby fellows, fit only for the cows. 

When we first commenced raising cabbages 
for market, a score of years ago, our greatest 
trouble was to find thoroughbred seed. We 
procured some of the Shakers’ best; but it 

proved not to be uniform, and we noticed 
afterward in their seed-garden that they were 
not particular enough in selecting large and 
hard heads for propagating. We undertook to 
raise our own seed, planting model cabbages 
for this purpose, and succeeded better; but 
these models, being accidental, failed to give 
us a uniformly well-headed crop. The seed not 
having been continuously propagated for a 
series of years from selected specimens, the 
tendency was to run to long stems and small 
heads. Hearing of the uniformly successful 
crops from the Marblehead seed, we applied toa 
reliable seed-grower and with the thoroughbred 
“Btone-Mason" and other varieties we bave 
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worms, in securing good crops. F 

Our expeftence has been very simflar in rafs- 
ing turnips, onions, squash, etc. Turnips, 
especially Swedes, bad a great tendency to grow 
necks, rather than bulbs, and the same was 
true, in a measure, of onions ; while the squash 
seed, planted for the Hubbard variety, pro- 
duced, like Laban’s cattle, all roots, “ ring- 
streaked, spotted, and speckled.” The remedy 
for all this trouble is in thoroughbred seed ; 
that is, seed raised from selected vegetables, 
generation after generation, till the tendency 
to sport is pretty much if not wholly obliter- 
ated. This is the secret of improved breeds of 
cattle and improved varieties of vegetables. 
An onion can be made to grow with a bulb as 
flat as a saucer or round almost as a globe, by 
planting for seed specimens which are the ex- 
treme of these forms, and continuing such 
selections for propagation for a series of years, 
till the tendency has become constitutional or 
thoroughbred. 

Farmers are often recommended to raise 
their own seed, so as to be sure of the varieties 
they sow. With some seeds—such as corn, 
wheat, oats, etc.—this may be good advice. So 
far as corn is concerned, there has been great 
improvement of late years on the old practices. 
Few farmers now go to their corn-crib and take 
the corn as it comes for planting; but at husk- 
ing time select and trace up the most perfect 
ears, which are carefully dried and preserved, 
for producing after their kind. A better mode 
still {s to go into the fields before the corn is 
cut up, and select the early ripened from stalks 
that have yielded two or more perfect ears. In 
this way an early maturing and very pro- 
ductive variety of corn can, in the course 
of years, be established. The Tillotson variety, 
of Massachusetts, and the still more famous Ba- 
den variety, of Maryland, were originated tn 
this manner. All kinds of grains may not only 
be kept from deterioration; but may be im- 
proved, both in quantity and quality, by care- 
ful selection of seed. And the farmer who 
takes special care of his seed and has a well- 
founded reputation for it can sell his crop of 
grain for seeding at twice its value for feeding. 

As it respects garéo sseeds and those re- 
quired for root-crops in “he field, few farmers 
have the leisure and tact required for their suc- 
cessful culture. Seed-raising is a business by 
itself; and those who give all their mind to it 
ought to produce a better article than-the aver- 
age farmer. The pollen of the different vari- 
eties of vegetables is so liable to be mixed, and 
produce mongrels, and the soil, culture, and 
manipulation require so much skill, that we are 
satisfied that itis better for most farmers to 
purchase their small seeds than to undertake to 
raise them. Seedsmen are much distrusted, 
and doubtless some have given occasion for dis- 
trust; but they are often blamed unjustly. 
Seeds sometimes fail to germinate, because of 
cold, wet weather; or sprout feebly, because 
they have fallen on stony, barren soil, or are 
choked by weeds ; and it is very convenient to 
lay the blame on seedsmen ; but these men are 
as much interested to build up a reputation for 
good, thoroughbred seed as are breeders of 
Jerseys for pure stock. And we have no doubt 
that our well-established seed-growers are as 


thorough and reliable as any class of business 
men. 





CATALOGUES. 


Tae annual catalogues of the various reliable 
seedsmen and florists for 187) are unusually 
attractive. They contain many practical sug- 
gestions on the cultivation of flowers and 
vegetables, and offer a number of novelties in 
new and rare plants. Copies of the catalogues 
will be sent to our subscribers free, on applica- 
tion to their respective publishers. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those we have thus far re- 
ceived : 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 8St., New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Bulbs for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, Lawn, Farm, and Nursery. 

Peter Henderson, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Farm and Garden Requisites. 

Alfred Bridgman, 876 Broadway, New York, Catalogue 
of Standard Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and Flower 


Seeds. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, New York, Hand- 
Book for Farm and Garden, and Catalogue of Gar- 
den, Field, and Flower Seeds. 

R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 101 Water Street, New York, 
Catalogue of Choice Farm, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, Roots, Plants, and Garden Requisites. 

Beach, Son & Co.,7 Barclay Street, New York, Cate 
alogue of Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 

W. H. Carson, 125 Chambers Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and List of 
Greenhouse, Window, and Garden Plants. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., Mlustrated Catalogue, 
and Floral Guide. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., Catalogue of 
Warranted Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Garden Calender for 1878, with Select Lists of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and Small Fruits. 

Ferris, Minard & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Catalogue 





of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

Joseph Harris; Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. ¥., Cata- 
logue of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 

A. ©. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y., Floral Instructor and 


Catalogue, 
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DOOR-YARDS. 


I am often asked by persons having small 
door-yards what kind of plants I would advise 
them to grow to get the greatest show of bloom 
during the summer. To such as have no proper 
means of starting plants under glass and who 
do not wish to have any trouble in transplant- 
ing them I invariably recommend planting 
seeds of some of our hardy annuals, from 
which, if a proper selection be made, a con- 
tinuous bloom can be had from early summer 
until frost puts a stop to vegetation in the fall. 

For supplying cut flowers some of the kinds 
are admirably adapted. For instance, such 
kinds as Phlox Drummondii, flowers of which 
vary in color from bright red to pure white. 
Some of the finest varieties are Rosea, a beauti- 
ful rose color ; Leopoldii, pink with white eye ; 
Radowitzii, pink and white striped. Isabellina 
is of a yellow or buff color, this being the best 
of the yellows ; but really no good one of this 
color has been produced yet. The largest 
flowering kinds are of the Grandiflora section ; 
which, however, do not produce flowers so 
abundantly asthe smaller flowering kinds. 

The size of the flowers also the endurance of 
their flowering season are greatly increased by 
enriching the soil well for them, and thinning 
the plants sufficiently to allow their full de- 
velopment. When grown close together they 
are liable to mildew. A good mulching of any 
material which shall keep the soil moist about 
their roots greatly assists in retaining their 
vigor through the very hot weather, and pre- 

vents red spider from gaining much foothold. 
The seeds should not be sown in the open 
ground until all danger of frost is past ; for, al- 
though the cold may not kill them, it checks 
the vegetation, and plants from seeds sown 
after the ground gets warm are often in flower 
sooner than those sown earlier in the season. 
Last winter plants from self-sown seeds, which 
vegetated in the fall, endured the cold unhurt. 
They flowered early, but did not continue long 
{n bloom. We had most of the flowers on 
plants raised from seeds I sowed in the same 
beds with them in the spring. 
Mignonette, for mixing in bouquets, is very 
useful, from the fragrance which the flowers 
emit. It requires a good rich soil, and the seeds 
thinly sown, to allow the plants plenty of room. 
A great many flower-beds are spoiled by allow- 
ing the plants to grow too thickly. People want. 
immediate effect; but the early thickening up of 
the plant often destroys the after effect. Sweet 
alyssum is another sweet white-blooming an- 
nual, making a pretty little bed and well adapted 
for cutting from. For pot culture it is also very 
useful and flowers freely during the winter 
months. A row of sweet peas should be in 
every garden where there is room for flowers of 
any kind. Sow thinly. Most people recom 
mend sowing them thick ; but if the ground is 
rich, which it should be; if possible, they branch 
at the bottom and thicken up, and are less liable 
to mildew if room is given them to grow. 
Sow as early in the season as the ground can be 
worked. There are a good many different colors 
of this pea, any or al] of them being pretty. I 
am, however, more partial to the self-colored 
varieties than to the striped ones. Give sticks 
for support as early as they require it. Candy- 
tuft is a very pretty annual when in flower; but 
to keep up a succession of flowers it must be 
planted at different times. Some of the kinds 
are sweet-scented. Thereare white, purple, rose, 
and bright crimson-colored varieties of it. The 
petuniais very useful for winter flowering in 
pots. The seeds of this plant are so small that 
considerable care must be taken, when sowing 
them, that they are not covered too deep, and 
therefore get sthothered. Some of the varieties 
are striped, some spotted, some of a bright crim- 


son color, some pure white; in fact, there is 
such a variety of colors that I have seen in beds 
sown with mixed seed no two flowers that 
were alike. They will grow in any kind of soil, 
poor or rich, and flower abundantly.—M. Mir- 
TON, in *‘ Cultivator and Country Gentleman.” 
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are the only PLOWS made that contain all the modern 
improvements—viz., Central Draft, Hard Metal, Self- 
Sharpening Slip-Shares. We make them all sizes and 
both Wood and Iron Beams. For all land, however 
sticky, that contains some grit, they are more profit- 
able for a farmer to use than either steel or soft cast 
fron. 

Circulars sent free, with description of many excel- 
tent implements. 


The New York Plow Co., 


55 BEEKMAN STREET. 


ey The Ensilage of Maize and other Green Fodder 
Crops, translated from the French, by J. B. Brown, 
with American Experiences. Cloth, $1.00, postage 
paid. 
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PLANT SEED C0., 


Tilustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logue with Price-List of 


Field Grass, Vegetable, Tree, 
and Flower Seeds, etc., 

is now ready, and will be mailed free 

upon application. very farmer, gar- 

dener, and amateur ought to have one. 
We send our Garden and Flower Seeds 

free by mail. Address 

PLANT SEED COMPANY, 

812 and 814 North 4th St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 














All kinds of SEEDS for the Farm and Garden, of 


the very best in quality and strain. Send for Catalogue. 


FRANK 8. PLATT, Seed Grower, 
896 and 808 State St., New Haven, Conn. 


New Fodder Plants. 


Pearl Millet. 


FOR SALE BY THE INTRODUCER. 


Clean Seed, 15 cts. per quacere per lb. Seed in the 
chaf, 50 cts. per quart. By m 1, postpaid. 
Priekly Comfrey Roots, Saad Ib.; $1 per Ib. 

Egyptlan Corn, oe Browe ura, 15 cts. per pkt.; 
25 cts. per 44 Ib.; ote. pos Ib. 

White Egyptian Corn, 15 cts. per pkt.; 75 cts. per Ib. 

These and many others are described in my list of 
cae for Farmers. Sent free by mail to all who 
apply. 

WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 


125 Chambers St., New York. 


SEEDS 


Bestever grown 
Down goes prices cheap- 

r than dirt. Warranted 
fresh from grower. Send 
for free Illustrated book 














and Guide to the garden. 
Prettiest ever priate’ 
R. H. SHUMWAY, 

KD, ILL. 
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SPING-STEL PUVTH HORSI-BANE | 





Guaran’ y and she 6 Reliable, f perfect 
Simple, Durable. ‘Over 50,000 In use, aha Brgadeae 
Mat 3 Plaster, = 


LA D oO ws’ 
Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 
DISC HARROWS. 






“@laixa}4 pue ‘ajqesng 


adapted to. both 


in one o ration than going over twice with others. 
Made with both Ky aa Metal and Cast-Steel Discs, 
lished. r Circular and Price-list. 


Manufacture by 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N.Y., 
for the United States, except New England States. 
VERETT & SEWALL, 


Boston, Mass., Manufacturers 
for the New England States, 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR. 
¢ The Hi 





Gaited States 
ed Hiram aa? 


y Camp, Oswego, 

The First Premium for 
best butter made in New 
York State was awarded 
J. 8. Murray, Delhi, N. Y. All used the 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 
THE CHEAPEST DAIRY APPARATUS IN*USE. 
Send stamp for Circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS | VT. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground ‘saat Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


ER BROTHERS 
New ark fork, Office 159 Front Street. 
actory, Newark, N. J. 


cfreatar. yor Dealers are invited to send for 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is ba pmy active, and reliable. Twelve_years’ 


successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
om Quality. Price modera ality and stend 
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THE SYRACUSE 


CHILLED FLOW. 





WHAT THEY SAY OF 


IT: 
CANFIELD, On10, September 10th, 1878. 
Gentlemen:—I took two of the Syracuse Chilled 
Plows on trial, this fall, and find them all you recom- 
mend them to be. MARTIN NEFF. 


Mr, Jackson, Pa., November 20th, 1878. 
Gents :—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, and 
am fully satisfied that it does better work and in 
every respect surpasses any Plow that I have ever 
used. Yours truly, JOHN R. HAYES. 


Mina, N. Y., September, 1878. 
I recommend farmers to try one of your Plows 
before purchasing elsewhere. I am using one, and 
consider it the best Plow Iever used. D. P. HORTON. 


Panama, N. Y., May, 1878. 
I have bought and used one of your Plows, and I 
consider it in all respects the best Plow I ever used. 
LOREN B. SESSIONS. 
WHEATFIELD, Micu., June 21st, 1878. 
The Syracuse Chilled Plow is the best Plow to hold 
and run steady in the market. I think of getting 
another soon, as I need another Plow, in preference to 
any other kind. WM. BYERS. 


Hupson, Onto, December 7th, 1878, 
Dear Sir:—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, 
brought of you, and am satisfied it does better work, 
and in every way surpasses any Plow I have ever used. 

WENDEL KROEHLE. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y., October, 1878. 


Your Plow suits me. It cleans the best of a. ger 
lever used. It is just the thing. W. H. CRAN 








Hupson, On10, December 21st, 1878. 
Dear Sir :—I have used a ope Chilled Plow, 
bought of you last summer, ” am satisfied that it 
runs easier, cleans better, and does the best work of 
any Plow I have ever used. My men full ally aeree with 
me. ACK. 
BROADALBIN, N. Y., July 27th, 1878. 


ont 8 :—I have used your Plow, and consider it the 
in the market. I would not sell the one I have for 
$100, it I could not obtain another like it. 
J. B. CHAPMAN. 


ADDRESS 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co.,| # 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Clark's Patent Root-Ctter, | 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Tiventy-five Steel Knives (gouge 








shaped). The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 85 to 40 bushels per 


hour, so easily does it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP.. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
WAREHOUSE, 

88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Harrison's Mills, Newly improved. 


eae 12-inch a. 
2to l per 

Ca ty of Light 80- inch 
hey per hour. 


y. 4 established 


put Illustrat’d Catalogue 
describing the Harrison 
System, address estate of 
EDWAR D HARRISON, New Haven, Conn, 


(William A, Foskett, Administrator.) 








If you wish to consult your best inter- 
ests, be sure, before buying, to send for 
our 64-page pamphlet (sent FREE if you 
mention this paper), fully describing our 
Sulky and Gang Plows, “Garden City 
Clipper” Plows, Breakers, Whee! Culti-f 
vators, Sulky Rakes, Harrows, 


Scrapers, 
etc.; also containing valuable Tables, 
Recipes, the Latest Postal Laws, Rates 
f Foreign Postage, Home Physician, 
Business Law, etc., etc. 


FURST & BRADLEY MF’G CO. 
Office, 63 N. Desplaines St. 
Chicago, Jil. 

















EMPIRE FARM FORGES #33325 es 


FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED: 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curati ie oo ougtioness have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected b: etters-Patent n all the 
—e countries of the world. They were 
ecreed the onl Awe of Merit for Electric 
a at the great World's Exhibitions 
‘aris, Philadel ia, and elsewhere — and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and ent known treatment for 
the cure of dise 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


end wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition ? Are you sufferin m 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel —- 
= ny unfit for business or Pleasure, anc 
ct to fits of ae = ig my ? e your 
oan. ht or b! » in a disordered a 
tion? Do you mutes from rheumatism, 











savaleis or es and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your: 
self harassed with 2 multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? 


Are you timid, nervous, and 
our vind conti 
Ave — lost nee 


k, and 

ptome? “Thousands s 

ow inbn, the dle-aged, and even the 

Sid. antler from nervous and physical debil- 

ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 

down in health and spirita from disorders 

po to their sex, and who, from false 

or neglect prolong their ee 

hy. en, further n — @ subject so 

b ~>. ive of health and piness when th love 

is at pote | @ means of res vation ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Oop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 








Ray” Avoid 
trie qualities, 
distinguish the genuine 


yf appliances claiming elec- 
oe explains how to 


m the spurious. 


A GOOD SAW-MILL 


for $188. 


Our No. 1 Plantation Saw- Mill is designed to be run 
} Ay 10, or 12-horse-power Agricultural Engines. With 
this power from 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 


of lumber can be cut in Lay A & product 25 to 50 
cent. greater than can be — bi. o 4 reciprocating 

saw-mill. The mills are coi the saw 

will be put on the cars 4 Cine’ Sofaneet for = = rice 

of $188, and wa agentes i every a we Mls 

of all sizes, Engines and Leg ay ting, tenting. abe 
Illustrated circulars sent free. 


LANE & BODLEY C0., 


JOHN AND WATER STS., 
Cincinnati, O. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 


Special attention given to H BELLS. 
teem Illustrated Cltalonte coms Bo 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


ba aby) West pba pa Y. 


anc 
Cc ; AC MY, FACTORY DELLA ete ing ved 
ches ACE Eke Catalogues free. No 


BELLS: kta yaks oon his 


gent oe VANDUZEN. & aaa 


























G SUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of i & jam » Ch » 
bilan y Polish, neh or, Cleanliness, 
OnE BROS. Proprietors Canton, Mass. 


HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve 


The Most Powerful Healing Agent 
ever Discovered; 
Physicians give it the highest recommendations. 


POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
Carbolic Salve positively cures the worst sores. 
Carbolic Salve instantly allays the pain of burns. 
Carbolic Salve cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
Carbolic Salve removes pimples and blotch 
Carbolic Salve will cure cuts and bruises. . 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve 


ranks at the head of all Salves, 
A. ves. Sy and other 


Rising 











ing pounds, and has ach » oe 
utation and 1 hae 1 a larger sale than any other cieiler 
preparation. one 


VIRULENT SORES AND ULCERS 


have been cured with wondrous rapidity by the use of 
Carbolic Salve, and it is prescri now almost uni- 
bana by physicians throughout the country in their 


Testimonials from the most res ble sources, 
medical and otherwise, are constantly accumulat 
on our hands, demonstrating the sovereign efficacy 


this Creat External Remedy 
and that the cures which it effects are as prompt as 
they are complete. The two following «xcerptsare all 
we pens ha ee to insert: 
eacin, Fzes one Board of Health, N. Y., 
A “es or La a ky Ive is an excellent arti: 


cle and I thank you for it. Thisis another ane ot 
pe great value of the discovery of merges coo 


R, jy (Petroleum V. Nasby), of New York. 


obten that he had “ on the forefinger ot his “The ht hand 
one of those pleasant Mr degree a ‘run- om e finger 
jm inflamed to ebee A 
it With Carbo ic ‘Malve, and in 
minutes the pain 60 much subsided as 
given a fair hy gy th . The inflammation 1 left 
finger ina den” 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is used extensively in Hospitals, and is found to be not 
only a thorough purifler and disinfectant, but also the 
most wonderful and speedy healing remedy ever 
known. Beware of counterfeits. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 
Price 25 Cents per Box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 





For Mental and Physica) Exhaus rd Wika Pys- 
+ J, Weakened | 
ea 

Pre pes ing to the direc’ cota oF of E. N. Hors. 
ford, professor in Harvard University. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water "ond sugar, in 
place of lMime-juice or lemons, and supplies to the 
system the phosphates in a reliable way 

A very large trade has been built up p on prescriptions 

, and highly recommended by all the 
Medical authorities of this country. 


Prices reasonable. 
phiet, t. giving further information, will be sup 
a aay 5 application b by mail to the manufacturers, 
R CHEMI WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH andASTHMATIC 
CIGARETTES 


Sop BY ALL Frmst CLass Cigar AND Drug DEaLers. 





THE 


Celluloid Truss 






Annex Truss Dep’t, 
lay 8t.,Cor. Broadway, 
New York. 





Cured y Dr. Kivos.ey, who has treated 
Ro . Y., nearly teey oanes within the 
last 23 y Ministers, and the 
Poor cured Cross eyes s' tened ; 
Tumors Peed jUitals s Fistula ad s diseases 
ley's Asthma and at - 








em 





MIDDLETOWY PLATE. COMPANY’? 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. | 


MIYPDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


Best Sewing Machine in the World. 





Beautifal, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, as 

Silent. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 

The great popularity of this machine has induced 
lealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
ind other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 

nd juc al for yourself before purchasing. 


Every genuine needle ia thus stamped, Buy 
Mat, Mer 7} 1881, no other, Needles, &c., sent by mail, 


Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
r. Rend Bt.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


GRIESTS Pe PEN 


AND DUPLICATING PRESS 
oe cary 


_ ei 





particulars. 


— the aehte die niaha 
Te "Bent tor cleculare, oat samples, seeee 
Bint a 


G 
de. epee Market Street, 0, TI. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150. Water White and Odorless. 
This old-established brand unsurpassed as an Jum 
inating Ol. For sale only by 


E. WICKES, 153 Maiden Lane, 





THE UNIQUE HATR-ORIMPER. 


Itis novel, + Might, easily usted, and Gass 
not break the hatr ; does not wear out. Ww itatled, 1 
10 cents ; 8 pair, cons % saree te to dea ~~ 
nts wanted. WEL 3B MA G CO., 3 
Sudbury Street, mate. Masa. 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GOLD PENS, 
Pencils, Holders, Toothpicks, ete. 
180 gr rte New York. 


nd for Price-List. 
See letter of O. w Holmes, in issue of January 9th. 


INVALID = | 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
we for 
Cc 


ircular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 















CATARRH 





Physic- 
skill and 
honesty , pronounced the tiesies sthat 
it would extend from the nasal organs to the 
throat and bronchial tabes, and finally to the 
lungs,—and that death would be the result atno 
distant day. This was well nigh the case. Butin 
your Nogwrotax Baim she Sound tm iate 
relief; the extremely offensive odor of her 
breath, from which she had suffered s9 many 
years entirely disappeared within two, weeks 
after she commenced to use the fter 
heving used only one bottle, if not 
she fee obs well on the way. ¢. G8 
Produce and 


5] 
b 


155 Btreet, New York 


“iran tems 
Agk Your Dryggiat for it, for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS,Prop’r., O Maren ats® | Y. 


A NT PE = <r 


INDEPENDENT. 


i 





[Mareh 6, 1879. 
































YS STEEL 
PENS. 














finest tn th 
rument; with 




















only, simp 


| nown to sell th 
tereom focdinary ite ee can 









money ond pay alicharges. 
age We. Name this paper when an w 


er COMFORT, AND ‘ECONOMY 


| PROMOTED BY THE Usk OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURWACE. |, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


Estimates for heating Pub 
lic or Private Buildings in 
any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


weovedenee, 3 56 Union Street, ae 
230 Water Street, New York 
btoves, esd 


Manufacturers of weneeens: | 
adapted to all uses. The popular goods 
sold, and for quality and aoe the acknowledged 
standard for more than thirty years. 
Send for Illustrated Ciroular. 
Paint Your Houses 
WITH 


il] NATIONAL 


Mixed Paint. 


Spas ea: 


SF 



















Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Portable Mills, Smut Ma 
chines, Packers, Mill Pic! ks, Water “Wheels, Pulley: , 
and Gearing specially adapted to Flour Mills. Send 
for catalogue 


J.T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION ! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
° ERADICATES 
Cenghs, Celds, Pueamonia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 


Is 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


h 


flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’sS BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be- 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 


ws the sub 
bed 





restored 
take the Balsam.” 
John Kuhn, of Lafayette, Ind., writes: ‘One your 


I to all appearance in the last 
stompin, und £801 Foca not 
after hotties of = BALSAM 
he is now in perfect health, ~used no other 
medicine.” 


The above brief extracts are taken froma 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been sccumelating during a period of 
“TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the esti. 
mation in which the remedy ts held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


Shae! HENRY, BURRAN &CO., 


8 Collese riedd matediedbdhe 








EPHONE 


wae AO. 


who have ctroulars “How to Cook the ‘Diamond’ Haws.” 


Vational Mixed Paint Co., ; 


OFFICE, 68 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, ine 


night sweats and tightness across the cheat which xc- 








eeAtie. 


. 
o world, and the only complete! fatisertry 
ttac 


made b 


| Reprt work pruned 
| int @on ecienti eprinerpl es| warranted to work onemile, una 
nm the weather. We willsend to one le 


one 
hanprdag two Telephones. pan , vine: 2? sooner bound snows 
| nd 20 feetheavy wire, 0tBS mt. Aisequnt eaeas 
| hic SS, fort «ins! Somente. is oF "lies be 


the re tek 

sold d dertor thelast thice months nea of thexe Instruments, and have hundred 
parts ofthe country. We gua arantee a icemsane sold, Forany Tee phone that faileto wor! 
ony Commerc Ta geney, and you will fin ae we are good for all 
te. oodman & Co,, casietsinneninate 





THE 


Hartford Automatic 


PUMP. 


Water iven tea L. ht 
“and Distance by ¢ Co 7 


Country say Supplied Cheap- 
nly for Bath Rooms, Water Closets, Hot 
ter "Pause tn, etc, 

Freak Water for Stoc = Far pen 
mp for Irrigating, sup ying flroad 
Take, | for Mit ning purpose: 

Por Cireular and Pric e list ad aac 


Manuat’r of the Hartford 


Pump, 
uccessor to the Hart 30. ) 
Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Stz., U.S.A. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK _ 


VARNISH AND PAINT WORKS. 
MSTOCK BROS. & CO., 
Utica, New York. 
READY-MIXED VARNISH PAINTS. 
Economical, Beautiful, and Durable, Varnish Paints 


have no é ual, as they are made from Pure Lead, com- 
bineé with th ,} pant Calcutta Seed Oil, double refined, 





pre come as for best y. Varnishes, 
These: Paints are pared for imme tate use. They 
ee onty on only, tn m one to 


forty iv 45 alton thes = avery By of 
Send for oA, Sam mtain- 
ing coremaer- a beautifu Witiapant 

anteed wherever used, 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. Davis, Jr.’s, Brand, Cincinnati. 


CHEAPER THAN BEEF. 
38th YEAR, 
pe Centennial meme ~~ in 1876 re 


ported an 
ward to t Hams. rat, The excellent 
the meat.” “Second, moan keeping flavor of e 
trated by t! ess of 


a he perfect fresi m8 ~~ | in 1 nisi 
Sold by Provision Bsns piace. Lod 


fon’ guar: 





ding Gro- 





4 Umpire Measuring Jar. 





|SILVER- PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED RY THE 


‘Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQU ARE, NE Ww YORK, 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWIN M A- 
CHINE its ¢. easiest 
selling and best satis 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 





















Agents ated. 

Apply for terms to 
White Sewing Ma- 
hine Co., eve. 





AON 1 HOLLAND'S FALCON GOLD FEN 
Diamond inte inh wmnes the 






our stationer, send for one, which will be sent 
a registered letter to any address, and if not satis- 
factory can be exchanged. 
JO) HO LLAND, Manufacturer of all styles of best 
juality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 West 4th 
Street’ C Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MINTON'S ssaxsca> TILES, 


CHINA a ecg UPON-TRENT. 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK and LR 0.’ 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, ies, ete. 
THOS, ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The only repeontntati vente soe Vattes States for the 
above 








Pres Prints Ia. 
(Self-mker$5) ® Langer sles 
ete. er sizes 
business, 


ent ype ic. 














An indispensable requisite in every 
kitenon py pabety ior gg in 
stea cighing, Sugar, our 

Liquids, by ‘ 


by Weequart, 
pint, a 2 pace, 
SAM sent by express on receipt 
of 50 cents; or by mafil, postpaid, on 
receipt of cent: 
County Ag min funte ir! where. 
Address ik P P AS co., 
RICHARD E, 
_ 3100 ) Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


ms Nose deve PresseCo., 
urray St., New York, 
} manufacture a variety of hand, self-inking 
aud rotary presses, ranging in 
rice from $LAto $lWincl ing 
a A coneone. Sour 
merica, Cottage. 
ning and other ccletented + hae 
machines. Our new — i the 
United States Jo , for 
chongns es and exce! Nase 4 wor. 
ner presses taken in exchange. 
west prices for ty fi and printing 
material. Circularsfree. Speei- 
= men Book of Type, ete., 1” cts 


sociation cree _ A sample package of plain and 
FOOD 


fancy cn 
THE BLANCHARD 


CURE 
BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


MAR * 

"ve uart of pitch contains the vital nutritive on 
itien tan one bushel of wheat, in id form, extracted 
ar ae 

Oo ne 


Nervous System and tye. ane. Sin 
gle bottle sent by 5 tn ae Sl 
Dr. EGRERT G INSEY, 13 Went 123d St., New York: 
Dr. J. ROBIE D, 64 W York; 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irvin 

. ©. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 














Label Press, @8. Larger Stes for lancet Work. 


Petit? Past! 
nate me of Presse for 2 
i Saas Ha AG RN tase 


Tssteasion Gold Wa 
watch. Jewelry of the 








ted Sagan cof Moe W 
ONLY SILVER MEDA 


it the positi for 
“ aan Rt was meted te {hed 





XLCR 
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GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 


nets Fepentenme, 18R Suedds.. Prot tht 
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6Ox Ka: 


The Great Natural External Remedy for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Neural- 
gia and Severe bodily pain. 


Immediate Relief Guaranteed ! 


oes by the Medical Profession as the only 
ternel care kaown to eclence 
KAIRIE On is extracted purely from the veget- 
kingdom, embodying no mineral compound, 
erfectly harmless in_its operation, and is in- 
fn lible in its results, Tho most aggravated and 
painful cases are relieved at once after one or 
two applications, while in. almost cvery instance 
one bottle willeffect a permanent cure. 
For outwar use only, no rubbing or fric- 


tion rea 
GE ONE DOLLAR. ; 
Prairie Oil Co., 9 Murray St., N. Y. 
And Druggiste generally. 
Pamphlet containing treatise on the diseases and 
particulars of the remedy, with testimonials, sent 
on application. 





iW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St.,. York 
and 197 Lake St., AZO. 


MANUF A’ OF 
PUM 
ydraullc : Garden 
es, - and 
Fixtures, | Yard 


Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Ww Founp at — 
Senet 


ier and Wienne,, Aste abt 
bition, 1876. 
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trig Ne 





























